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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  following  Lectures  were  originally  prepared  as 
part  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  Systematic  Theology, 
during  the  past  Session  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  and  they  are  now  published,  with  some  addi¬ 
tions  and  amendments,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  exposition  of  a  subject  of  deep  interest, 
not  only  to  theological  students,  but  to  all  Christians. 

My  aim  has  been  to  illustrate  the  Divine  Father¬ 
hood,  at  once  in  its  general  reference  to  all  mankind, 
and  in  its  special  reference  to  those  who  are  the  “  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  J esus ;  to  show  that 
these  several  aspects  of  the  doctrine  may,  on  reasonable 
and  scriptural  grounds,  be  sufficiently  vindicated  and 
established;  to  explain  wherein  they  differ,  and  how 
they  may  be  harmonised  ;  and  to  point  out  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  some  other  highly  important  articles 
of  the  Christian  system — above  all,  to  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

I  dare  not  flatter  myself  that  this  object  has  been 
fully  accomplished.  But  however  far  I  may  have 
come  short  of  it,  my  labour  will  not  be  lost  if  it  in- 
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duce  others  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  subject  which 
has  not  hitherto  received  that  careful  and  thorough 
discussion  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

I  have  been  constrained  in  prosecuting  this  inquiry 
to  controvert  the  views  of  some  modern  writers  respect¬ 
ing  the  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as 
with  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  ;  and  on  other 
points  I  have  been  brought  into  direct  collision  with 
the  novel  opinions  set  forth  by  Dr  Candlish  in  his 
recently  published  ‘  Cunningham  Lectures  on  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.’ 

I  trust,  however,  that  while  firmly  maintaining  my 
own  principles,  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  spoken  of 
those  who  differ  from  me  in  terms  that  are  either  un¬ 
charitable  or  disrespectful. 

University  op  Edinburgh, 

Isi  May  1866. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  issuing  a  Second  Edition  of  this  volume,  I  have 
endeavoured,  by  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  and 
by  some  additional  arguments  and  illustrations,  to 
render  it  more  worthy  of  that  favourable  rece^^tion — 
so  far  exceeding  my  expectations — which  it  has  already 
met  with. 

In  compliance  with  many  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  to  me,  I  have  greatly  enlarged  that  portion 
of  the  work  which  has  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  And  I  tmst  that  by  so  doing  I  have  fur¬ 
nished  additional  proof  that  the  “Common  Fatherhood 
of  God,’’  instead  of  being  adverse,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
eminently  conducive  to  sound  scriptural  views  of  this 
essential  article  of  Christian  faith, — ■and  that,  next  to 
the  plain  and  authoritative  statements  of  the  Word  of 
God,  there  is  no  other  test  that  can  be  more  effectively 
applied  to  any  proposed  theory  respecting  our  Lord’s 
sufferings  than  the  simple  consideration, — Hoiv  far  it 
represents  them  as  a  manifestation,  altogether  un¬ 
paralleled,  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  towards  all 
.manJcmd  ? 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  append  to  this  Edi¬ 
tion  a  reply  to  the  full  review  of  my  argument,  with 
which  I  have  been  honoured  by  Dr  Candlish,  in  an 
Essay  prefixed  to  the  Third  Edition  of  his  ‘  Cunning 
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ham  Lectures.’  I  venture  to  express  a  hope  that* 
nothing  in  my  reply  will,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  ‘‘  be 
found  more  likely  to  interrupt  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  us  than  his  own  free  strictures  on  my  statements 
and  opinions.”  And  at  the  same  time  I  heartily  thank 
him  for  his  highly  gratifying  commendation  of  those 
parts  of  my  work  in  which  he  concurs. 

University  of  Edinburgh, 

23cZ  January  1867. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Ir  publishing  a  Third  Edition  of  these  Lectures,  the 
only  considerable  additions  I  have  made  to  them  are 
a  few  pages  in  Lecture  Fourth,  referring  to  Mr  Camp¬ 
bell’s  vindication  of  his  theory  of  the  Atonement  in 
the  recently  published  Second  Edition  of  his  Treatise, 
and  two  Notes,  C  and  K,  the  former  consisting  of  a 
brief  notice  of  Mr  Wright’s  work  on  ‘The  Divine 
Fatherhood,’  and  the  latter  containing  a  few  remarks 
on  the  sufficiency  of  the  Atonement. 

I  have  again  to  express  my  thankfulness  for  the 
favourable  manner  in  which  these  Lectures  have  been 
received,  and  the  gratifying  success  with  which  their 
publication  has  been  attended. 

University  of  Edinburgh, 

22cZ  April  1868. 
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LECTURE  I. 

THE  COMMON  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD. 

The  Fatlierliood  of  God,  whetlier  in  relation  to  all  men  as  His 
intelligent  and  moral  creatures,  or  more  particularly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  tliose  who  are  “  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,”  has  hitherto  been  in  a  remarkable  degree  exempted 
from  the  speculations  and  controversies  of  theology.  Ho 
heresies  of  any  note  have  ever  arisen  with  respect  to  it.  Ho 
schisms  or  bitter  contentions  have  been  occasioned  by  it.  A 
comparatively  small  space  has  ordinarily  been  allotted  to  it  in 
our  articles  of  faith  and  systems  of  divinity.  And  for  the 
most  part  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  subject  better 
fitted  for  popular  impression  and  appeal,  than  for  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  and  discussion. 

In  regard  to  the  more  general  aspect  of  this  doctrine,  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  been,  that 
all  mankind  may  be  held  to  be  the  children  of  God — as 
deriving  their  existence  from  Him — as  created  after  His  like¬ 
ness — as  still  retaining  some  traces  of  His  image,  though 
grievously  defaced  and  distorted  by  the  Fall — and  as  largely 
partaking  of  His  providential  care  and  bounty.  I  am  not 
i  0  A 
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aware,  indeed,  that  this  general  Fatherhood  of  God  has  ever 
hitherto  been  formally  controverted.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
unduly  magnified,  so  as  to  supersede  or  cast  into  the  shade 
those  other  relations  of  sovereign  Euler  and  righteous  Law¬ 
giver  which  are  equally  and  no  less  essentially  sustained  by 
Him.  But  even  by  those  who  have  most  loudly  protested 
against  any  such  inordinate  exaltation  of  it,  the  paternity  of 
God,  as  one  of  the  manifold  relations  which  He  bears  towards 
all  His  intelligent  and  moral  creatures,  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  freely  and  fully  admitted. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  special  aspect  of  this  doctrine, 
there  has  been  the  like  substantial  agreement  among  all 
Christians,  in  holding  that  such  as  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  are  children  of  God  in  a  higher  sense  than  other  men. 
And  though  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  entire  harmony  of 
sentiment  regarding  the  characteristic  specialties  of  this  higher 
sonship, — some  apparently  holding  it  to  be  a  mere  restoration 
of  the  primal  closeness  and  fulness  of  that  relation  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  God  and  man  prior  to  the  Fall,  while  others 
speak  of  it  as  to  a  great  extent  a  new  relation,  resting  on 
grounds  peculiar  to  itself, — yet  is  there  little  diversity  of 
opinion  to  be  noted  with  reference  either  to  the  parties  to 
whom  it  belongs — those  who  are  justified  by  faith  in  the 
Eedeemer — or  to  the  inestimable  blessings  which  result  from 
it, — freedom  of  access  to  God,  intimacy  of  fellowship  with 
Him,  a  filial  spirit  of  confidence  and  affection  towards  Him,  a 
sure  interest  in  His  parental  care  and  fatherly  discipline,  and 
a  well-grounded  hope  of  inheriting  His  heavenly  promises. 

A  new  theory,  however,  has  recently  been  promulgated  by 
a  very  distinguished  writer  upon  this  subject,  in  which  the 
opinions  that  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the  divine 
Fatherhood  in  either  of  its  aspects  are  to  a  great  extent  broadly 
controverted. 

The  substance  of  the  theory  to  which  I  refer  is  briefly  this : 
that  the  relation  which  God  sustains  to  His  eternal  Son  is  His 
only  true  and-  proper  Fatherhood,  and  that  it  is  only  hy  their 
partaking  of  that  relation  that  angels  and  men  become  the  sons 
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of  God.  Or,  the  theory  may  be  resolved  into  these  two  pro¬ 
positions, — First,  that  God  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  Father, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  expression,  to  any  of  His  creatures, 
except  to  those  only  who  are  His  children  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  sonship  which  God  confers  on 
believers  is  substantially  the  same  relation  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  second  person  of  the  Godhead. 

These  principles  are  certainly  of  a  very  novel  and  startling 
kind,  being  not  a  little  opposed  to  those  things  which  have 
hitherto  been  commonly  received  among  us.  They  are  un¬ 
folded,  however,  in  a  highly  interesting  and  effective  manner, 
and  are  vindicated  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  subtlety  and 
ingenuity.  And  they  are  certainly  well  entitled  to  our  serious 
attention,  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  subject 
to  which  they  relate,  or  the  influential  position  and  well- 
merited  reputation  of  the  author  by  whom  they  have  been 
deliberately  propounded.  I  may  add  that,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  as  to  the  soundness  of  them,  they  are  calculated 
to  do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  by  turning  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  theologians  to  a  subject  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
has  not  as  yet  been  adequately  discussed.  And  I  shall  gladly 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  they  afford  me  of  placing 
before  you  some  views  of  this  interesting  subject,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  otherwise  occurred  to  me. 

In  entering  on  this  discussion,  I  need  scarcely  observe  that 
we  necessarily  assume  the  j^Grsonality  of  God,  as  a  living,  self- 
conscious,  intelligent,  and  voluntary  Agent,  distinct  from  our¬ 
selves  and  from  all  His  other  creatures.  For  it  must  be 
evident  that  a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  or  indeterminate 
something,  bearing  the  name  of  God,  but  with  no  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  assigned  to  it  than  the  “  absolute  existence,” 
— “the  totality  of  being,” — “the  sum  of  the  activities  which 
constitute  the  universe,” — cannot  be  conceived  as  standing  in 
the  paternal  relation  either  towards  all  or  towards  any  of  the 
human  family.  Such  a  relation  can  be  sustained  only  by  one 
who  is  a  living  and  thinking  agent  like  ourselves. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  In  affirming  the  divine  Fatherhood  we 
assume  not  only  that  God  is  a  living  person,  but  that,  as  such, 
He  hears  a  true  affinity  to  us,  so  that  we  may  ascribe  to  Him, 
in  an  infinitely  perfect  degree,  whatever  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  are  essential  to  tlie  purity,  dignity,  and  excellence  of 
our  own  nature. 

It  would,  I  admit,  be  a  grievous  error  to  think  that  “  He  is 
altogether  such  a  one  as  ourselves.”  We  cannot,  for  example, 
conceive  of  Him  as  really  possessing  a  material  form  and 
organism  similar  to  the  human  body,  although,  in  highly 
figurative  language,  such  things  may  be  occasionally  ascribed 
to  Him.  For  God  is  a  pure  Spirit,  invisible  and  incorporeal, 
such  as  “  no  eye  hath  seen,  or  can  see.”  But  this  does  not  hin¬ 
der  our  attributing  to  Him,  as  a  Spirit,  the  actual  possession 
of  such  mental  and  moral  qualities  as  are  implied  in  the  only 
conceptions  of  a  spirit  which  we  are  able  to  form.  There  is 
nothing  that  savours  of  idolatry  in  doing  so.  For  as  Storr  has 
well  observed,  “  This  image  of  God  is  not  one  which  we  make, 
but  which  God  himself  proposes  to  us.”  *  And  it  is  a  no  less 
instructive  remark  of  Mansel,i*  that  “  the  very  commandment 
which  forbids  the  representation  of  God  by  a  bodily  likeness, 
does  so  by  means  of  two  other  human  representations,  that  of 
a  mental  state  and  that  of  a  consequent  course  of  action  ; 
‘  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image  ;  for  I,  the 
Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  ehildren.’  ”  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  false  and 
unwarranted  anthropomorphism,  there  is  also  an  anthropo¬ 
morphism  which  is  legitimate  and  true.  The  fact  of  our 
having  been  “  created  after  the  image  of  God,”  implies  the 
existence  in  Him  of  somewhat  that  is  akin  to  the  normal  and 
original  constitution  of  human  nature.  And  while  the  spiri¬ 
tuality  of  God  necessarily  excludes  from  this  affinity  any  such 
thing  as  a  conformity  to  us  in  bodily  organism,  it  no  less 
evidently  includes  in  it  a  resemblance  to  us  in  those  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  attributes  of  sinless  humanity,  apart  from 

*  ‘  Annotationes  qufedam  Theologicfe,’  p.  10. 

t  ‘  Bampton  Lectures,’  p.  286. 
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which  the  word  “  spirit,”  as  applied  to  Him,  is  a  mere  empty 
sound,  conveying  no  intelligible  meaning. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  in  God  there  is  no  affinity 
to  the  manifold  sins  and  imperfections  of  our  fallen  state.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  impiety  to  suppose  that  these,  or  any¬ 
thing  akin  to  them,  are  attributable  to  Him.  And  hence  it 
is  but  a  faint  and  distant  and  inadequate  resemblance  of  the 
character  of  God  which  the  qualities  of  the  human  soul,  as 
actually  existing,  can  be  held  to  indicate.  In  many  respects 
assuredly  “  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  His  thoughts  as 
our  thoughts.” 

Fallen  though  we  be,  however,  there  are  still  some  traces  of 
our  primal  conformity  to  the  divine  image  to  be  found  in  us. 
There  are  high  intellectual  faculties,  for  example,  which  are 
capable  of  very  wonderful  attainments  in  the  varied  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  and  of  art,  and  from  which  somewhat  of  a 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  Him  who  has  endowed  us  with  them.  There  are 
warm  sympathies,  too,  and  strong  impulses  of  natural  affection, 
which  greatly  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  social  life,  and 
by  which  we  are  taught  that  if  men,  being  evil,  are  thus 
prompted  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  dependent  on  them, 
much  more  may  the  like  goodness  be  expected  from  our  Fa¬ 
ther  in  heaven,  by  whom  these  kindly  principles  have  been 
implanted  in  us.  Above  all,  there  is  a  conscience  within  our 
breasts  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil.  And  in  so  far  as  due  heed  is  given  to  this  divine  moni¬ 
tor,  we  may  know  from  its  dictates  how  greatly  we  have  de¬ 
generated  from  the  primitive  excellence  and  rectitude  of  our 
moral  nature,  and  may  thus  in  some  measure  reproduce  in  our 
conceptions  the  ideal  of  humanity  as  it  came  from  the  Creator’s 
hands,  so  as  to  learn  wherein  the  true  likeness  of  God  consists, 
not  from  what  we  now  are,  but  from  what  we,  originally  were, 
and  from  what  we  know  and  feel  that  we  still  ought  to  he. 

It  is  true  that  in  thus  seeking  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
God  from  the  traces  of  His  image  as  discernible  in  the  nature 
of  man,  we  stand  much  in  need  of  some  higher  teaching  to 
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save  us  from  tlie  darkening  and  misleading  influence  of  our 
own  depravity.  And  when  we  consider  how  greatly  the  hea¬ 
then  erred  in  bringing  down  their  gods  to  their  own  level,  and 
worshipping  deities  that  were  often  no  better  than  impersona¬ 
tions  of  their  grossest  vices  and  most  hateful  passions,  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  our  God  has  given  us  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  exposition  of  Ilis  character  in  the  clear  and  autho¬ 
ritative  declarations  of  His  Word. 

It  is  remarkable,  how^ever,  that  the  revelation  He  has  thus 
made  to  us  is  still,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  cast  into  a  human 
mould.  We  are  taught  in  Scripture  to  ascribe  to  the  divine 
nature  whatever  we  are  able  to  conceive  of  as  holy,  upright, 
and  benignant  in  the  human  nature.  And  the  kindly  affec¬ 
tions  and  sympathies  of  our  own  hearts  are  there  very  fre¬ 
quently  employed  to  represent  the  thoughts  and  dispositions 
which  the  great  God  entertains  towards  us.  Thus  we  are  told 
to  judge  of  His  tender  pity  by  that  of  an  earthly  parent  for 
his  children, — of  His  readiness  to  grant  such  good  things  as  we 
may  ask  of  Him,  by  the  like  readiness  of  even  sinful  men  to 
hear  the  cry  of  their  offspring  for  necessary  food, — of  His  true 
kindness  in  sending  afflictions  to  His  people,  by  the  salutary 
discipline  of  the  “  fathers  of  our  flesh,”  who  chasten  us  for  our 
correction  and  improvement, — of  His  mercy  to  the  penitent, 
by  the  cordial  reception  which  a  much-aggrieved  but  loving- 
father  gives  to  his  returning  prodigal, — of  the  unfailing  con¬ 
stancy  and  tenderness  of  His  love,  by  the  strong  instinct  of 
maternal  affection  which  will  not  allow  a  woman  to  forget  her 
sucking  child,  and  to  withhold  compassion  from  the  son  of 
her  womb.  And  in  that  most  precious  manifestation  of  the 
divine  attributes  which  is  given  us  in  the  person  of  God’s  in¬ 
carnate  Son,  we  are  privileged  to  behold  divinity  tlirough  the 
medium  of  humanity,  and  to  learn  what  manner  of  Being  the 
Invisible  Father  is,  from  the  character  and  life  of  One  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.”  For  in  this  perfect 
Man  the  divine  image  is  set  before  us  with  no  spots  or  flaws 
to  dim  its  brightness  or  to  mar  its  symmetry ;  insomuch  that 
He  could  truly  reply  to  His  apostle’s  words,  “  Show  us  the 
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Father,  and  it  sufficetli  us,”  by  saying,  “  Have  I  been  so  long 
time  with  thee,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philip? 
He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father !  ” 

We  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  actual  reality  in 
such  representations  of  God  after  the  manner  of  man;  that 
they  are  mere  accommodations  of  divine  things  to  our  limited 
capacity  ;  that  tlie  knowledge  they  impart  is  “  only  regulative 
or  practical,  and  not  in  any  proper  sense  speculative  or  scien¬ 
tific  that  they  “teach  us,  not  what  God  truly  is,  but  only 
how  He  wills  that  we  should  think  of  Him.”* 

If  by  this  statement  it  be  only  meant  that  we  cannot  by 
such  representations  acquire  a,  f till  and  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  divine  character,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  assenting 
to  it.  For  it  is  unquestionable  that  our  limited  faculties  are 
incapable  of  anyhow  knowing  God  unto  perfection. 

But  if  the  meaning  be  that  knowledge  obtained  in  the 
manner  referred  to  is  not  true  and  trustworthy  knowledge  as 
far  as  it  goes,  we  must  utterly  dissent  from  any  such  allega¬ 
tion.  For  certainly  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  “  God  wills  us  to  think  of  Him  ”  otherwise  than  “  what 
He  truly  is.”  And  as  little  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any 
knowledge  of  the  divine  character  will  continue  to  be  “  regu¬ 
lative  ”  of  the  practice  of  a  reasonable  man,  if  he  doubts  or 
denies  its  coincidence  with  the  very  truth.-j* 

Moreover,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  revelation  which 
God  has  been  pleased  in  human  language  to  convey  to  us,  if 
such  terms  as  “justice,”  “holiness,”  “love,”  “pity,”  “mercy,” 
when  applied  to  the  Almighty,  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
indicating  qualities  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in 
degree,  with  those  which  in  men  are  denoted  by  these  expres¬ 
sions  ?  In  that  case  it  is  evident  that  a  revelation,  so  com¬ 
municated,  would  either  be  utterly  unintelligible,  or  grossly 
delusive. 

As  for  the  assertion,  again,  that  human  images  or  analogies, 
when  used  to  express  or  illustrate  the  character  of  God,  are 

*  See  Mansel’s  ‘  Bampton  Lectures,’  Lecture  V. 
t  See  Note  A. 
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mere  accommodations  of  divine  tilings  to  our  limited  capaci¬ 
ties,  without  any  basis  of  reality  to  rest  upon  ; — a  simple  and 
satisfactory  answer  may  be  found  to  it,  in  the  fact  of  that 
affinity  of  man  to  God,  which  originally  subsisted,  and  which 
it  is  one  great  purpose  of  the  Gospel  to  restore.  For  if  man, 
in  his  normal  state,  was  made  after  the  likeness  of  God,  we 
are  fully  warranted,  in  that  case,  to  conceive  of  God  in  forms 
of  thought  derived  from  the  primitive  or  perfect  man.  All 
that  is  necessary  is,  that  we  abstract  or  eliminate  from  our 
now  degenerate  nature  those  sins  and  blemishes  with  which 
it  is  disfigured,  in  order  to  discern  in  it  a  true,  though  doubt¬ 
less  a  humble  and  inadequate,  counterpart  of  the  nature  of 
God,  And  if,  by  the  exercise  of  reason  and  the  monitions  of 
conscience,  aided  by  the  instructions  of  Holy  Scripture,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  glorious  manifestation  of  perfect  humanity 
in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  any¬ 
thing  like  a  just  conception  of  what  man  was  in  the  state  in 
which  he  was  created,  we  are  fully  entitled  to  infer  from  this 
conception  what  God  is,  who  was  man’s  original  archetype. 

How,  if  there  be  any  force  in  these  considerations,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  the  great  God  bears  a  true  affinity  to  us,  they  furnish 
a  sufficient  basis  for  concluding,  that  He  actually  possesses 
those  qualities  essential  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature, 
which  reason  and  revelation  alike  teach  us  to  ascribe  to  Him  ; 
and  a  no  less  sufficient  warrant  for  believing  that  He  really 
and  truly  sustains  towards  us  such  relations,  analogous  to 
those  which  subsist  between  man  and  man,  as  the  actual 
course  of  His  dealings  with  us  may  be  found  to  indicate,  or 
the  positive  declarations  of  His  inspired  Word  may  be  found 
to  reveal. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be.  Is  Fatherhood  thus  attrihut- 
ahle  to  Him  ?  Have  we  satisfactory  grounds,  from  reason  and 
from  revelation,  for  ascribing  to  God  the  characteristics  of  a 
father,  and  for  holding  that  He  sustains  the  relation  of  a 
father,  either  towards  all,  or  towards  any  of  the  human 
race  ? 
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Ill  taking  up  this  question,  first  of  all,  in  its  general  refer¬ 
ence,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  justice  of  that  affirmative 
answer  which  has  commonly  been  given  to  it,  we  are  brought 
into  direct  collision  with  the  sentiments  of  a  distinguished 
author,  already  referred  to,  who  has  recently  striven  to  prove 
by  an  elaborate  argument  “  that  there  does  not  subsist  be¬ 
tween  God  and  all  mankind  any  true  or  proper  relation  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship,  but  that  the  existence  of  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  is  restricted  to  those  who  are  the  children  of  God  by  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.” 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  most  convenient  method 
in  which  we  can  vindicate  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Fatherhood,  is  by  reviewing  the  grounds  on  which  this  writer 
has  endeavoured  to  subvert  it.  And  in  doing  so,  it  is  proper 
to  begin  with  those  general  arguments  on  the  principles  of 
natural  religion,  by  which  his  novel  and  peculiar  position  has 
been  advocated. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  at  the  outset  of  his  argument, 
no  definition  or  description  of  fatherhood  should  have  been 
given.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  omission  is,  that  “  the 
duty  of  defining  or  describing  the  relation  in  question  is 
incumbent  on  those  who  assert  it  as  a  natural  relation,  and 
not  on  him  who  denies  it ;  ”  and  that,  “  for  the  most  part,  the 
assertors  of  it  decline  the  task,  and  are  more  inclined  to  deal 
in  vague  generalities.”  * 

I  cannot  admit  that  this  is  a  sufficient  reason.  Those  who 
have  hitherto  affirmed  the  divine  paternity  as  a  natural  relation, 
have  never  till  now  had  any  opponent  to  contend  against. 
Accordingly,  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  giving  any  precise 
or  logical  definition.  They  thought  that  the  simple  application 
to  God  of  the  word  “Father  ”  would  be  sufficiently  understood, 
as  ascribing  to  Him  a  relation  to  His  intelligent  creatures 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  subsists  between  an  earthly 
parent  and  his  children.  Had  any  one  disputed  their  doctrine, 
and  asked  them  to  define  “  fatherhood,”  they  might  probably 
have  said  that  “fatherhood  implies  the  origination  by  one 
*  Caiidlisli  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  9. 
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intelligent  person  of  another  intelligent  person  like  in  nature  to 
hiniself  and  the  continued  support,  protection,  and  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  person  thus  originated  hy  him  to  whom  he  owes 
his  being.”  And  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  word,  as  thus 
defined,  is  certainly  applicable  to  God,  with  reference  to  all 
mankind.  So  long,  however,  as  there  was  no  contention  about 
the  matter,  we  have  little  cause  for  wonder  that  a  definition 
should  have  been  withheld.  The  case  is  altogether  different 
now,  when  for  the  first  time  the  reality  of  the  Divine  Father¬ 
hood,  as  a  relation  naturally  subsisting  between  God  and  man, 
is  controverted.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  denier 
of  that  relation  was  called  upon  to  define  or  describe  the  thing 
that  is  denied  by  him.  At  all  events,  he  is  scarcely  entitled 
to  reproach  his  opponents  for  being  “more  inclined  to  deal 
in  vague  generalities  than  in  accurate  definitions,”  when  he 
is  himself  claiming  a  right  to  follow  the  same  course. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  definition  of  “  fatherhood,”  let 
us  mark  his  statement  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  point  at  issue. 

“  It  is  not  a  question,”  he  says,*  “  about  the  existence  of  a  certain 
attribute  in  God,  such  as  goodness,  kindness,  pity,  sympathy,  Nor 
is  it  a  question  about  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  God  may 
be  supposed  to  entertain  towards  the  beings  whom  He  has  made,  and 
which  He  may  express  or  embody  in  His  actual  dealings  with  them. 
It  is  about  the  existence  of  a  certain  positively  real  and  actual 
relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  between  the  Creator  and  His 
intelligent  creatures ;  such  a  relation  as,  like  all  real  and  actual 
relations,  implies  this  at  least,  that  in  virtue  of  it,  certain  specific 
reciprocal  obligations,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  are  incumbent  on  the 
parties  embraced  in  it,  having  certain  specific  reciprocal  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  endearments  associated  with  them.  It  is  not  a  divine 
feeling  that  may  be  called  fatherly, — as  it  might  be  equally  well 
named  from  some  other  kindly  human  analogy, — that  we  are  in 
search  of;  but  a  real  and  actual  fatherhood.  We  want  not  merely 
one  who,  in  his  other  relations,  acts  as  far  as  possible  a  fatherly 
part  towards  us,  but  one  who  is  in  fact  our  father.” 

Now,  as  to  this  mode  of  stating  the  precise  point  at  issue, 
we  can  only  assent  to  it  with  one  or  two  qualifications.  For 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p,  23. 
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example,  when  the  question  is  said  to  he  “  about  the  existence 
of  a  certain  positively  real  and  actual  relation  of  fatherhood 
and  sonship  between  the  Creator  and  His  intelligent  creatures,” 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  speaking  of  the  great  God  as 
sustaining  certain  relations  to  mankind,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  analogy  of  human  relations  ;  but  that,  in  doing 
so,  we  are  not  to  be  held  as  affirming  that  the  former  relations 
are  strictly  identical  with  the  latter,  or  in  all  respects  their 
exact  and  perfect  counterpart  When  we  maintain,  therefore, 
that  God  is  in  some  sense  truly  and  properly  the  Father  of  all 
His  intelligent  creatures,  we  are  not  bound  to  show  that  the 
relation  which  He  bears  to  them  is  literally  and  exactly  a 
relation  of  paternity,  strictly  the  same  with  that  of  an  earthly 
parent  to  his  offspring,  but  only  that  it  is  a  really  subsisting 
relation,  of  which  that  of  paternity  is  the  most  appropriate 
type. 

Again,  when  it  is  said  that  God’s  fatherhood,  if  real,  “  im¬ 
plies,  like  all  real  and  actual  relations,  that  in  virtue  of  it, 
certain  specific  reciprocal  obligations  are  incumbent  on  the 
parties  embraced  in  it,”  there  would  seem  to  be  in  this  state¬ 
ment  an  utter  exclusion  of  the  possibility,  not  only  of  the 
paternal  relation,  but  of  any  relation  whatsoever  between  God 
and  man.  For,  strictly  speaking,  the  supreme  Jehovah  cannot 
be  held  to  lie  under  any  obligations  to  His  creatures.  At  the 
same  time,  although  men  have  no  inherent  claim  upon  Him, 
and  dare  not  presume  to  think  that  He  is  indebted  to  them, 
they  are  warranted  to  say  that  He  owes  it  to  Himself  to  act 
towards  them  in  such  a  manner  as  becomes  Him, — justly, 
faithfully,  consistently,  beneficently, — so  as  to  accord  with 
the  perfections  of  His  own  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  position  He  has  assigned  to  them.  In  a  spirit  of  the 
truest  reverence  may  they  expect  Him  thus  to  deal  with  them. 
Nay,  they  would  not  be  honouring  Him  as  they  ought,  did 
they  think  Him  capable  of  acting  towards  them  otherwise. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  may  hold  that,  on  the  part  of  God, 
with  reference  to  those  whom  He  acknowledges  as  His  chil¬ 
dren,  as  well  as  on  their  part  with  reference  to  God,  there  is  an 
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analogy  to  tlie  “  reciprocal  obligations  implied  in  all  real  and 
actual  relations,”  sufficient  to  furnish  a  substantial  basis  for 
our  present  argument.  Otherwise,  indeed,  it  is  not  only  the 
fatherhood  of  God  that  must  be  held  to  have  no  real  subsist¬ 
ence,  but  along  witli  it  every  other  relation  in  which  He  may 
be  regarded  as  standing  to  His  intelligent  creatures. 

Some  farther  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  statement,  that 
“  we  want  not  merely  one  who,  in  his  other  relations,  acts  as 
far  as  possible  a  fatherly  part  towards  us,  but  one  who  is  in 
fact  our  father.”  For  I  see  not  how  the  relations  which  God 
sustains  towards  us  can,  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
be  ascertained,  otherwise  than  by  observing  the  manner  in 
which  He  acts  towards  us.  And  if,  therefore,  we  find,  as  the 
result  of  such  observation,  that  “  He  acts  towards  us,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  fatherly  part,”  we  have  herein  as  full  a  warrant  as 
can  be  reasonably  required  for  saying  that,  whatever  other 
relations  He  may  sustain.  He  certainly  does  sustain  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  paternity,  or  some  relation  of  which  paternity  is  our 
fittest  emblem.  We  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  infer  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation  from  the  evidences  of  fatherly 
kindness  observable  in  His  dealings  with  us,  as  to  infer  His 
magisterial  relation  towards  us  from  the  like  evidences  of  His 
sovereign  rule  and  moral  government. 

Premising  these  remarks  as  to  the  state  of  the  question 
before  us,  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  reasonable 
grounds  on  which  it  is  argued,  that  the  essential  relation  which 
God  sustains  towards  His  intelligent  creatures  is  that,  not  of 
a  father,  but  exclusively  of  a  governor, 

“  Whatever  the  Creator  makes,”  we  are  told,  “  He  must  rule.  If 
it  is  not  to  rule  Him,  He  must  rule  it.  And  the  rule  must  always 
be,  in  a  sense  more  or  less  proper,  by  law  and  judgment ;  the  nature 
of  the  law  and  judgment  corresponding  with  the  nature  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  thing  or  being  to  he  ruled. 

“  If  it  be  inert  matter  that  is  to  he  ruled,  the  law  will  be  of  a 
material  or  physical  kind,  whether  mechanical  or  chemical.” — “  If 
what  is  to  be  ruled  be  possessed  of  animal  life,  with  the  sensational 
properties  which  we  class  as  instinctive  ;  the  sort  of  law  by  which 
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such  beings  are  ruled  is  the  laAV  of  instinct,  and  in  a  measure  of  ex¬ 
perience,  adapted  to  their  sentient  and  motive  nature.” — “  But  if 
the  creatures  to  be  ruled  be  possessed  of  intelligence  and  of  con¬ 
science,  the  rule  of  their  Creator  becomes  government  properly  so 
called, — a  rational  and  moral  government,  by  means  of  a  law  and  a 
judgment,  of  which  reason  and  the  moral  sense  take  cognisance,” 

“  Thus  it  would  seem  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  crea¬ 
tion  implies  rule  and  government.  The  Creator  must,  of  very  neces¬ 
sity,  be  a  ruler  and  governor,  unless  His  own  creation  is  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Himself.  And  as  regards  His  intelligent  creatures.  His 
rule  and  government  must  be,  in  the  proper  forensic  sense,  legal  and 
judicial,  if  it  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  governed.” 

“  Where,  then,”  it  is  asked,  “  is  the  idea  of  fatherhood  'i  Is 
there,  so  far  as  the  inquiry  has  hitherto  been  prosecuted,  any  room 
for  it  at  all  1  Is  it  not  rather  excluded  ?  Let  it  be  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Creator  is  a  living  personal  intelligence,  distinct  from  His 
own  creation ;  and,  in  particular,  distinct  from  His  own  intelligent 
creatures,  who  are  themselves,  as  He  is,  living  personal  intelligences. 
It  may  be  clearly  shown,  and  certainly  inferred,  that  He  must,  as 
Creator,  govern  them,  and  govern  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  their 
organisation  and  constitution,  as  that  of  beings  capable  of  owning 
righteous  authority  and  reasonable  law,  and  therefore  capable  of 
receiving  recompense  or  retribution.  Standing  to  them  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  their  Creator,  He  must  of  necessity  stand  to  them  in  the 
relation  of  their  Euler,  their  sovereign  Lawgiver,  and  just  Judge. 
These  apprehensions  of  God,  and  of  His  relation  to  the  rational  and 
responsible  inhabitants  of  His  universe,  are  of  the  essence  of  all 
belief  in  Him,  and  all  worship  of  Him.  They  originate,  and,  what 
is  more,  they  fully  explain  and  vindicate,  both  belief  and  worship. 
But  the  paternal  relation,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  has  no  place 
among  them.”  * 

Again,  it  is  argued,  “  If  any  choose  to  say,  that  fatherhood  is 
simply  origination,  then,  of  course,  creation  and  paternity  are  iden¬ 
tical.  But,  not  to  speak  of  the  obvious  difficulty  that  tliis  estab¬ 
lishes  somewhat  too  wide  a  fatherhood,  who  does  not  see  that  it 
really  evacuates  the  idea  of  fatherhood  of  any  precise  or  definite 
meaning  ;  making  the  name  little  more  than  a  euphonious  synonym, 
or  figurative  personification  for  causation  ;  and,  in  truth,  denying 
that  there  is  any  real  paternal  relation  on  the  part  of  God  at  all! ” 

*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  17-22. 
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“i^or  will  it  avail  to  hold,  by  way  of  limitation  and  definition, 
that  it  is  His  ‘  creating  them  in  His  own  image  after  His  own  like¬ 
ness  ’  that  constitutes  the  Creator  to  he  also  the  Father  of  the  higher 
intelligences  ;  as  if  His  fatherhood  consisted  in  His  being  the  cause 
of  new  beings  like  Himself  coming  into  existence.  For  this  only 
brings  us  hack  to  the  former  inquiry,  What  is  it,  as  regards  the  re¬ 
lation  between  God  and  them,  that  their  being  thus  created  in  His 
image  necessarily  involves  1  It  can  scarcely  be  proved  to  involve 
any  more  than  this,  that  they  are  capable  of  understanding  His  will, 
feeling  their  free  responsibility  under  it,  and  receiving  reward  or 
punishment  in  terms  of  it.  His  government  of  them,  therefore, 
must  be  of  a  reasonable  and  moral  character,  by  means  of  a  reason¬ 
able  moral  law,  having  annexed  to  it  suitable  and  corresponding 
judicial  awards.  If  the  relation  of  fatherhood  arises  out  of  the  fact 
of  creation,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  case  of  intelligent 
creatures,  it  involves  that.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  to  involve  more 
than  that ;  and  really,  if  that  is  all,  the  fatherhood  of  God  is  but  a 
name.  For  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  asserted,  that  among  the 
primary  and  original  elements  of  our  relational  conception  of  God, 
there  is  absolutely  no  trace  of  anything  peculiar  in  the  constitution 
and  condition  of  His  rational,  as  distinct  from  His  other  creatures, 
beyond  the  bare  fact  of  intelligent  responsibility.”  * 

Such  is  the  argument.  And  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  the  divine  fatherhood  “  has  no  place  ”  among  the  conclu¬ 
sions  to  which  it  leads ;  and  for  this  very  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  argument  is  so  constructed  as  carefully  to  exclude 
every  element,  divine  or  human,  which  could  possibly  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  It  does  not 
thence  follow,  however,  that  other  lines  of  argument  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind  miglit  not  be  pursued,  by  which  the 
paternity  of  God  might  be  established.  Nor  is  it  any  dispar¬ 
agement  of  this  great  truth,  if  capable  of  proof  on  its  own 
proper  grounds,  that  it  should  not  be  deducible  from  precisely 
the  same  data  as  another  truth,  equally  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  argument  above  stated  is  not 
founded  exclusively  on  the  bare  fact  of  creation.  Mere  crea- 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  24-26. 
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tion,  indeed,  tliongli  clearly  enough  evincing  the  right  which 
God  has  to  rule  the  things  which  He  has  made,  cannot  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  He  does  rule  them,  still  less  can  it  indicate 
the  method  of  His  rule. 

It  is  assumed,  however,  that  God  must  in  this  respect  be 
held  as  maintaining  and  exercising  His  rights  ;  and  farther, 
that  in  doing  so  He  must  be  considered  as  ruling  the  various 
orders  of  His  creatures  in  such  several  ways  as  are  answerable 
to  their  natures — inert  matter  by  physical  laws — irrational 
animals  by  their  instincts — and  intelligent  creatures  by  a 
rational  and  moral  government,  administered  by  means  of  a 
law  and  judgment,  of  which  reason  and  the  moral  sense  take 
cognisance.  It  is  yet  farther  assumed,  that  among  the  pri¬ 
mary  elements  of  our  relational  conception  of  God,  there  is 
absolutely  no  trace  of  anything  peculiar  in  the  constitution 
and  condition  of  His  rational,  as  distinct  from  His  other  crea¬ 
tures,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  intelligent  responsibility.  And 
proceeding  in  this  way,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at 
that,  in  the  easiest  and  smoothest  manner  that  could  possibly 
be  wished,  the  conclusion  should  be  reached,  that  “  God,  as 
the  creator  of  intelligent  and  accountable  beings,  must  of 
necessity  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of  their  sovereign  law¬ 
giver  and  just  judge,  but  nothing  more.” 

If,  in  our  turn,  however,  we  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
assumptions, — no  less  consistent  with  the  nature  of  God  and 
the  condition  of  man  than  those  which  are  made  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  above  referred  to, — we  may,  I  think,  with  equal  ease 
and  equal  justice,  come  to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion — 
namely,  that  God,  as  the  creator  of  all  men,  may  be  held  as 
standing  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  father,  as  well  as  of  a 
sovereign. 

Be  it  assumed,  then,  that  “  God  is  love,”  and  that  His  being 
so,  as  the  author  referred  to  has  himself  stated,  “  springs  out  of 
the  very  necessity  of  His  nature.”*  Be  it  farther  assumed 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  love,  which  is  thus  allowed  to  be 
“  essential  to  his  manner  of  being,”  He  has  brought  into  exist- 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  67. 
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ence  a  race  of  iiitelligeiit  and  moral  creatures,  “  created  in  His 
own  image  and  after  llis  own  likeness,”  with  reference  to 
whom  He  must  equally  have  been  disposed  to  manifest  His 
love,  and  to  maintain  His  rightful  authority.  And  yet  farther, 
he  it  assumed  that  these  rational  and  moral  creatures,  as  hear¬ 
ing  the  image  of  Him  by  whom  they  were  made,  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  distinguish  them  from  His  other  creatures  “  be¬ 
yond  the  hare  fact  of  intelligent  res20O7isihility,” — that  they  have 
the  capacity  of  knowing,  loving,  desiring,  trusting,  serving, 
and  enjoying  Him ;  and  that  the  very  sum  of  all  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  Him  is  nothing  else  than  love,  as  the 
natural  and  fit  response  to  that  love  wherewith  their  Creator 
hath  first  loved  them. 

It  may  he  that  in  this  last  supposition  there  are  some 
things  that  will  not  be  readily,  if  at  all,  conceded.  But  why 
not  ?  There  is  surely  nothing  unreasonable  in  it.  The 
“  image  or  likeness  of  God  ”  cannot  surely  be  held  to  consist 
in  anything  so  barely  intellectual  or  so  coldly  judicial  as  a 
mere  “capacity  of  understanding  the  divine  will,  and  feeling 
a  sense  of  responsibility  under  it.”  If  this  were  all  that  is 
implied  in  bearing  the  divine  image,  what  then  are  we  to 
think  of  God  himself,  whose  image  it  is  ?  In  that  case,  we 
must  evidently  divest  the  character  of  God  of  some  of  the  most 
essential  and  most  adorable  of  its  attributes.  One  thing  we 
certainly  know,  that  the  restored  image  of  God  in  the  souls  of 
men  when  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  includes  in  it,  not 
only  “intelligent  responsibility,”  but  such  a  conformity  to 
God  in  knowledge,  righteousness,  and  holiness  as  prompts 
them  to  love  Him,  and  cleave  to  Him  with  all  their  heart. 
And  if  so,  we  cannot  think  that  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
primal  image  of  God,  as  impressed  on  our  progenitors.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  love  God,  to  trust  in  Him,  to  seek  after  Him,  to 
rejoice  in  His  favour,  to  delight  in  His  fellowship,  to  submit 
to  His  appointments,  and  cheerfully  to  obey  His  will,  was 
part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  soul  before  sin 
had  ruined  and  depraved  it. 

And  what  then  ?  May  we  not  reasonably  conclude  that 
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God,  having  brouglit  such  creatures  into  being,  “will  not 
forsake  the  work  of  His  own  hands  ”  ?  Having  so  far  acted 
towards  them  as  a  father  in  giving  them  existence  and  impart¬ 
ing  to  them  His  own  likeness,  we  cannot  suppose  that  He  will 
thereafter  leave  them  orphans.  The  same  love  which  origi¬ 
nally  moved  Him  to  the  creation  of  tliem,  will  move  Him  still 
to  watch  over  them  with  parental  care,  and  to  provide  for 
them  with  parental  kindness  and  liberality.  And  even  when, 
like  prodigal  sons,  they  have  departed  from  Him,  and  forfeited 
by  their  sins  all  title  to  His  favour,  and  striven,  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  dissever,  or  at  least  to  disown,  the  bonds  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  Him,  it  is  no  incredible  thing  that  His  fatherly  love 
may  still  yearn  after  them,  and  may  devise  means  whereby, 
without  prejudice  to  the  authority  of  His  laws  and  the  majesty 
of  His  government.  His  banished  ones  may,  if  penitent,  be 
restored  to  the  comforts  of  His  home  and  the  endearments  of 
His  fellowship. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  little  confidence  in  such 
reasonings,  whether  as  regards  the  divine  sovereignty  or  the 
divine  fatherhood.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  much  safer  and  more 
becoming  course  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  God  actually 
deals  with  us,  and  thence  to  infer  the  relations  which  He 
bears  to  us,  than  to  attempt  by  any  speculative  arguments  to 
determine  that  such  and  such  relations  must  necessarily  be 
sustained,  and  that  such  and  such  procedure  must  necessarily 
be  observed  by  Him.  And  if  this  cautious  inductive  process 
be  pursued,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  fairly  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  God  is  at  once  the  Euler  and  the  Father  of  His 
intelligent  creatures.  For  while,  notwithstanding  many  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  anomalous  instances,  there  are,  upon  the  whole, 
clear  traces  of  a  moral  government  to  be  discerned  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  divine  providence,  it  is  no  less  indisput¬ 
able  that,  in  God’s  dealings  with  the  human  family,  we  find, 
amidst  much  that  is  painful  and  afflictive,  an  evident  excess 
and  exuberance  of  divine  bounty — a  constant  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  beneficence — far  beyond  aught  that  mere  equity  or 
justice  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  ruler  could  have  dictated — ■ 
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and  such  as  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  ascrib¬ 
ing  it  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

If,  again,  we  turn  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature  for  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  Him  who  made 
us,  a  like  conclusion  seems  to  be  unavoidable.  For  while  in 
that  consciousness  of  moral  obligation,  of  which  even  the 
worst  sinners  cannot  wholly  divest  themselves,  we  see  indica¬ 
tions,  though  perhaps  dim  and  ill  defined,  of  subjection  to  the 
law  and  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  there  are  instincts 
and  appetencies  of  a  religious  tendency  to  be  found  in  us, 
which  seem  to  betoken,  no  less  significantly,  our  affinity  to 
Him  who  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  How  else  are  we  to 
interpret  that  sense  of  dependence  on  some  superior  power 
which  mankind  have  ever  exhibited,  and  that  disposition, 
though  often  fitful  and  misguided,  to  “  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  Him  and  find  Him,”  which,  even  in  their 
utmost  estrangement  from  Him,  they  have  evinced,  than  as 
inarticulate  utterances  of  the  same  desire  which  the  apostle 
cherished  when  he  said  to  Jesus,  “  Show  us  the  Father,  and  it 
sufficeth  us,”  expressing  their  felt  need  of  His  guidance  and 
defence,  and  acknowledging  their  felt  incapacity,  when  severed 
from  Him,  to  rise  to  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  their 
being  ?  And  if  such  indications  of  a  filial  relation  to  God, — 
or,  if  you  will,  of  somewhat  that  approximates  to  it, — are  still 
to  be  traced  amidst  the  ruins  of  our  fallen  state,  how  much 
more  distinct  and  evident  must  they  have  been  before  sin  had 
disfigured  and  obscured  them  ! 

Hence,  though  the  full  recognition  of  the  divine  paternity 
be  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  revealed  religion,  yet,  as  is 
well  remarked  by  Bishop  Pearson,*  “  Wherever  God  hath  been 
acknowledged.  He  hath  been  understood  and  worshipped  as 
a  father  ;  the  very  heathen  poets  so  describe  their  gods ;  and 
their  vulgar  names  did  carry  Father  in  them,  as  the  most 
popular  and  universal  notion.”  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  other 
heathen  sages,  speak  of  the  Deity  as  “  Father  and  Maker  of 
all.”  Homer’s  favourite  designation  of  Jupiter  is  “Father  of 
*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  I. 
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gods  and  men.”  Horace  represents  him  as  “the  Father  and 
Guardian  of  mankind.”  And  Paul,  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians,  refers  to  two  Grecian  poets,  Aratus  and  Cleanthes, 
as  having  said  that  “  we  are  the  offspring  of  God.” 

Nor  let  it  he  thought,  that  by  ascribing  to  Almighty  God 
the  parental  character  with  reference  to  His  intelligent 
creatures,  we  necessarily  detract  from  the  height  of  His 
supremacy,  or  from  the  rectitude  and  authority  of  His  govern¬ 
ment  as  their  sovereign.  If  He  were  altogether  such  a  one  as 
ourselves,  beset  with  manifold  frailties  and  imperfections,  it 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  the  two  relations  should 
frequently  clash  and  conflict  with  one  another.  But  when  we 
remember  that  He  is  God,  and  not  man,  and  that,  as  such. 
He  is  possessed  of  all  possible  excellencies,  and  absolutely 
exempt  from  error  or  infirmity,  we  may  be  assured  that  all 
His  attributes  will  be  fully  exercised,  and  all  His  relations 
perfectly  sustained,  without  the  least  risk  of  confusion  or 
antagonism  ;  and  that  He  will  be  not  the  less  loving  as  a 
father  for  all  the  supremacy  and  majesty  of  His  dominion,  nor 
the  less  upright  and  authoritative  as  a  sovereign  for  all  the 
beneficence  and  tenderness  of  His  parental  care. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  the  objection,  that  the  two  rela¬ 
tions,  when  conceived  to  subsist  on  the  basis  of  creation,  are 
absolutely  incomyatihle  with  one  another. 

“The  notion,”  we  are  told,  “of  the  Creator’s  government  of  the 
very  highest  of  His  intelligent  creatures  being  anything  else,  in  its 
principle  and  ideal,  than  simply  and  strictly  legal  and  judicial,  is,  as 
it  respects  the  radical  and  essential  relation  of  Creator  and  creature, 
an  inconsistency  ;  an  intolerable  anomaly  ;  a  suicidal  self-contradic¬ 
tion.  Were  it  admitted,  it  must  break  down — so  far  as  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  does  tend  to  break  down — the  vast,  infinite  distance  that 
should  ever  be  felt  to  subsist  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.” 
— “  It  introduces  necessarily  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  intermediate 
relative  position,  modifying  and  qualifying  the  Creator’s  sovereignty 
and  the  creature’s  subjection  ;  as  if  the  Creator  owed  something  to 
the  creatiue  beyond  strict  legal  justice,  and  as  if  the  creature  had 
some  right  or  claim,  irrespective  of  mere  legal  justice,  which  he 
might  assert,  if  not  against,  yet  at  least  upon,  the  Creator.” — “  Let 
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it  be  settled,  tben,  as  a  fmidaniental  truth,  that  on  Avhatever  other 
ground  ”  (as,  for  example,  of  regenerating  and  adopting  grace)  “  the 
relation  of  fatherhood  in  God  may  rest,  and  in  Avhatever  other 
sphere  of  divine  operation  or  creature  experience  it  may  unfold  it¬ 
self,  it  cannot  have  its  rise  in  creation,  and  cannot  have  its  place  in 
that  rule  or  government  which  is  consequent  upon  creation.”* 

I  confess  my  inability  to  see  the  force  of  this  argument. 
The  circumstance  that  God  is  our  Father,  as  having  created 
ns,  does  not  imply  that  we  have  any  right  or  claim  upon  Him 
beyond  strict  j  ustice.  It  may  rather  be  considered  as  invest¬ 
ing  Him  Avith  an  additional  right  or  claim  to  onr  obedience. 
As  for  “the  Creator  oiving  something  beyond  strict  justice  to 
the  creature,”  it  is,  in  any  vieAV  that  may  be  taken  of  their 
mutual  relations,  a  manifest  impossibility.  For  it  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  one  being  as  “owing  more 
than  strict  justice”  to  another  being.  Whatever  exceeds  the 
claims  of  justice  is  evidently  matter  of  grace  and  not  of 
debt. 

It  is  not  seemly  or  reverend,  indeed,  to  speak  of  creatures 
as  havdiig  any  claim  on  their  Creator.  Instead  of  saying  that 
He  OAves  it  to  them,  Ave  ought  rather  to  say  that  He  OAves  it  to 
Himself, — that  He  owes  it  to  the  adorable  attributes  of  His 
OAvn  character, — to  deal  with  them  according  to  those  relations 
to  Himself,  whatever  tliese  may  be,  into  Avhich  He  has  been 
pleased  to  bring  them.  If  fatherhood  be  one  of  these  rela¬ 
tions,  then,  certainly,  He  owes  it  to  Himself  to  act  towards 
them  a  father’s  part.  And  they  OAve  it  to  him,  in  a  spirit  of 
the  fullest  confidence,  to  look  for  a  father’s  treatment  at  His 
hands.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  carefully  remembered, 
that  the  constitution  of  this,  or  of  any  other  relation,  betAveen 
God  and  man,  Avith  all  the  privileges  resulting  from  it,  must 
idtimately  be  traced  to  His  free  and  unmerited  grace.  Nor 
am  I  able  to  see  any  difference  in  this  respect  betAveen  father¬ 
hood  constituted  on  the  footing  of  creation,  and  fatherhood 
constituted  on  any  other  basis  ;  it  must  in  any  case  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  God  alone.  His  creating  us  at  all  was  an  act  of  pure 
*  Caiidlish  on  tlie  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  26-28. 
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unmerited  goodness.  And  His  so  creating  us,  “  in  His  own 
image  and  after  His  own  likeness,”  as  to  make  us  His  intelli¬ 
gent  offspring,  and  thereafter  so  sustaining  and  providing  for 
us  as  to  give  us  unceasing  tokens  of  His  fatherly  care,  is  a 
still  more  striking  manifestation  of  His  grace.  On  whatever 
ground,  therefore.  His  fatherhood  may  he  supposed  to  rest, 
whether  on  the  ground  of  original  creation  or  of  eventual  adop¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  difference  in  so  far  as  regards  the  undeserved 
graciousness  with  which  it  is  conferred  upon  us.  And  hence 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should,  in  this  respect,  he  held  to  he 
incompatihle  with  His  sovereignty,  when  constituted  on  the 
one  basis  rather  than  on  the  other. 

But  where  lies  the  incompatihility  in  either  case  ?  It  is 
certain  that  among  men  the  two  relations  are  often  comhined. 
In  the  case  of  every  royal  family  throughout  the  world,  and  of 
every  judge  or  magistrate  wdio  is  also  a  parent,  they  are  united. 
And  though,  from  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  human 
nature,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  hy  such  union  he 
often  impaired,  it  cannot  he  said  that  in  their  own  nature  they 
are  incompatihle.  If  those  who  are  rulers  and  parents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  who  are  subjects  and  children  on  the 
other  hand,  were  altogether  such  as  they  ought  to  he,  w^e  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  there  would  he  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  harmonising  the  two  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  one 
another. 

But  again,  it  is  argued  that  the  paternal  relation  implies 
some  things  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  magisterial  relation. 
“  It  implies  the  enjoyment  hy  those  towards  wdiom  it  is  sus¬ 
tained,  of  a  permanent  footing  in  the  family,  as  opposed  to  one 
that  is  contingent  or  precarious ;  and  in  consequence  of  its 
implying  this,  it  excludes  the  idea  of  punishment,  properly  so 
called,  admitting  only  that  of  chastisement.”*  This  statement 
I  shall  have  occasion  fully  >.to  discuss,  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  adoption.  But  for  the 
present  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  “the  enjoyment  of  a 
permanent  footing  in  the  family,”  which  is  here  said  to  he 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  3f. 
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implied  in  the  relation  of  sonship,  does  not  necessarily  belong, 
and  is  not  alleged  to  belong,  to  that  relation  as  it  exists  on 
earth,  being  one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  the  heavenly  son- 
ship  which  subsists  between  the  first  two  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head.  The  author,  against  whose  theory  we  are  contending, 
has  distinctly  stated,  towards  the  close  of  his  volume,*  that 
“  if  we  conceive  of  the  relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  be¬ 
tween  God  and  His  children,  according  to  the  similitude  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship  among  ourselves,  we  cannot  see  in  it 
any  element  of  absolute  and  inviolable  security.  A  son’s 
standing  in  his  earthly  parent’s  house  is  not  absolutely  and 
inviolably  secure ;  he  may  go  out,  or  he  may  be  thrust  out ; 
his  right  to  be  at  home  with  his  father  may  be  forfeited,  or 
it  may  be  despised  and  practically  renounced ;  he  may  be 
tempted  and  may  fall,  and  that,  too,  irrecoverably.  If  our 
standing  as  son’s  in  the  divine  household  is  supposed  to  be 
simply  like  my  son’s  standing  in  mine,  it  is  not  divested  of  the 
condition  of  precariousness.” 

This  concession  furnishes  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection 
before  us.  Tor  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  God’s  intelligent  creatures  and  their  Father 
in  heaven,  is  identical  with  the  relation  which  He  bears  to  His 
Eternal  Son.  We  simply  affirm  that  it  is  analogous  to  that 
which  subsists  between  an  earthly  parent  and  his  children. 
And  this,  as  is  fully  conceded,  does  not  imply  any  such  per¬ 
manent  position  of  the  children  in  the  family  as  should  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  subjection,  if  need  should  be,  not  only  to 
parental  chastisement,  but  to  judicial  condemnation.  It  is 
true,  their  sonship,  as  a  relation,  must  still  endure,  but  it  may 
be  a  relation  stripped  of  all  its  privileges ;  though  continuing 
to  be  sons,  they  may  be  disowned  and  disinherited  sons. 
Their  Father-king,  if  He  finds  them  to  be  incorrigible,  may, 
in  the  exercise  of  His  sovereignty,  and  without  prejudice  to 
His  fatherhood,  expel  them  from  His  household,  deprive  them 
of  their  birthright,  and  inflict  upon  them  the  just  punishment 
of  their  evil  deeds. 

*  Candlish  on  tlie  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  262. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  think,  then,  that  the  fatherhood  of 
God  in  any  way  conflicts  with  His  judicial  rectitude  or  supreme 
dominion.  We  must  carefully  eliminate  from  our  views  of  His 
parental  character  the  slightest  trace  of  human  error  and  infir¬ 
mity.  Tor  it  would  be  alike  unreasonable  to  judge  of  Him  as 
a  father,  from  the  weak  indulgence  of  Eli  or  the  doting  par¬ 
tiality  of  David,  as  to  form  our  estimate  of  Him  as  a  king 
from  the  recklessness  of  Saul  or  the  tyranny  of  Herod.  We 
must  also  remember,  when  thinking  of  His  fatherhood,  that 
He  stands  in  this  relation,  not  only  to  a  few  favoured  and  iso¬ 
lated  individuals,  by  whom  His  affections  and  sympathies  are 
engrossed,  and  whose  private  interests  He  may  be  expected  to 
pamper  and  indulge  to  the  prejudice  of  their  brethren,  but  to 
the  whole  family  of  mankind,  whose  general  welfare  in  all 
things  He  is  concerned  to  promote.  We  must  form  such  con¬ 
ceptions  of  Him  as  the  apostle  did,  when  speaking  of  “  the 
Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to 
every  man’s  work,”  *  and  then,  I  am  very  sure,  we  shall  see 
nothing  in  His  fatherhood  that  should  hinder  Him  from  in¬ 
flicting  on  His  rebellious  offspring  such  penalties  as  He  may, 
in  His  co-ordinate  character  of  a  judge  or  ruler,  find  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  maintain  the  honour  and  authority  of  His  laws,  and 
to  further  the  peace  and  happiness  of  His  universal  kingdom. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  parental  character  of  God  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  His  regal  or  judicial  character.  But  whether  or  no  we 
be  able  on  these  grounds,  or  on  any  other  grounds  that  may 
*  be  thought  of,  to  prove  that  these  two  characters  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  Him,  without  mutual  conflict  or  collision,  towards 
His  rational  creatures,  the  fact  that  He  does  sustain  them 
appears  to  be,  even  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
beyond  dispute.  At  all  events,  the  indications  of  His  fatherly 
care  are  no  less  clearly  discernible,  in  the  course  of  His  ordi¬ 
nary  dealings  with  us,  than  those  of  His  moral  government ; 
and  hence  it  seems  impossible  for  us,  with  any  consistency,  to 
ignore  the  former,  if  we  are  willing  to  recognise  the  latter. 

♦  1  Pet.  i.  17. 
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Ill  closing  this  branch  of  the  argument,  I  may  avail  myself 
of  the  following  concession,  made  at  an  after  stage  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion,  by  the  author  whose  views  1  have  had  occasion  to 
controvert. 

“Before  the  Son  of  God  appeared  in  human  nature,”  he  says, 
“  the  only  conception  which  men  could  form  of  a  relation  of  father¬ 
hood  and  sonship  between  God  and  them,  must  have  been  based  on 
the  analogy  of  the  paternal  and  filial  relation  among  themselves  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  analogy  is  a  natural,  and,  so 
far,  a  valid  one.  The  relation  of  son  and  father  on  earth  is  fitted, 
— and  probably  in  its  original  constitution  intended, — to  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  similar  relation  between  earth  and  heaven  :  the  crea¬ 
tion  or  origination  of  intelligent  beings,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
intelligent  Creator,  may  thus  be  viewed  as  analogous  to  the  act  by 
which  a  human  father  produces  a  son  like  himself ;  and  the  Crea¬ 
tor’s  providence  over  His  creatures  may  be  likened  to  the  human 
father’s  care  and  tenderness  towards  his  children.  Such  represen¬ 
tations  of  God,  accordingly,  are  not  uncommon  even  among  heathen 
Avriters,  especially  the  poets  ;  as  might  easily  be  shown  by  familiar 
quotations.”  * 

This  statement  may  almost  be  held  to  concede  everything  for 
which,  in  advocating  the  general  paternity  of  God,  Ave  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  plead ;  for  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  attributes 
and  relations  of  God  can  be  spoken  of  among  mankind  in  no 
other  than  human  language,  and  represented  by  no  other  than 
liuman  similitudes  and  analogies.  And  if  it  can  be  said  that 
“  the  relation  of  son  and  father  on  earth  is  fitted,  and  probably 
in  its  original  constitution  intended,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
similar  relation  between  earth  and  heaven,”  and  that  “  the 
analogy  between  the  tAvo  relations  is  a  natural,  and  so  far  a 
valid  one,”  I  do  not  see  Avhat  further  reasonable  grounds  can 
be  desiderated  for  holding  God  to  be  the  Father  of  His  intelli¬ 
gent  creatures.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  we  have  no  other  or 
better  grounds  for  vieAving  Him  as  their  ruler  or  laAA'giver. 
For  in  ascribing  to  Him  the  one  character,  we  are  applying 
to  Him  Avhat  we  conceive  to  be  a  natural  and  valid  human 
analogy,”  quite  as  much  as  when  Ave  ascribe  to  Him  the  other. 

*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  113,  114. 
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There  is  a  fine  passage  in  ManseTs  ‘Bampton  Lectures’ 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  with  reference  to  this 
topic.  Speaking  of  that  “  morbid  horror  of  anthropomorphism 
which  leads  some  modern  philosophers  to  wish  for  a  truer 
and  juster  idea  of  the  Deity  as  He  is,  than  that  under  which 
He  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  Himself,”  the  lecturer  observes : 

“  It  is  folly  to  dream  that  man,  in  forming  a  conception  of  the 
Divine  character,  can  escape  from  himself,  or  that  human  reason  can 
draw  aught  hut  a  human  portrait  of  God.  These  philosophers  do 
but  substitute  a  marred  and  mutilated  humanity  for  one  exalted  and 
entire.  They  add  nothing  to  their  conception  of  God  as  He  is,  but 
only  take  away  a  part  of  their  conception  of  man.  Sympathy,  and 
love,  and  fatherly  kindness,  and  forgiving  mercy,  have  evaporated 
in  the  crucible  of  their  philosophy ;  and  what  is  the  caput  mortuum 
that  remains,  but  only  the  sterner  features  of  humanity  exhibited  in 
repulsive  nakedness  1  The  God  who  listens  to  prayer,  we  are  told, 
appears  in  the  likeness  of  human  mutability.  Be  it  so.  AVhat  is 
the  God  who  does  not  listen  but  the  likeness  of  human  obstinacy  1 
Do  we  ascribe  to  Him  a  fixed  purpose  1  Our  conception  of  a  pur¬ 
pose  is  human.  Do  Ave  speak  of  Him  as  continuing  unchanged  ? 
Our  conception  of  continuance  is  human.  Do  Ave  conceive  of  Him 
as  knoAving  and  determining  1  What  are  knowledge  and  determina¬ 
tion  but  modes  of  human  consciousness  ?  And  Avhat  do  Ave  know 
of  consciousness  itself  but  as  the  contrast  betAveen  successive  mental 
states  1  But  our  rational  philosopher  stops  short  in  the  middle  of 
his  reasoning.  He  strips  off  from  humanity  just  so  much  as  suits 
his  purpose,  ‘  and  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god  ’ — less  pious 
in  his  idolatry  than  the  carver  of  the  graven  image,  in  that  he  does 
not  fall  doAvn  to  it  and  Avorship  it,  but  is  content  to  stand  afar  off 
and  reason  concerning  it.  And  Avhy  does  he  retain  any  conception 
of  God  at  all,  but  that  he  retains  some  j)ortion  of  an  imperfect 
humanity  1  Man  is  still  the  residue  that  is  left — depriA^ed,  indeed, 
of  all  that  is  amiable  in  humanity,  but  in  the  darker  features  which 
remain  still  man — man  in  his  purposes,  man  in  his  inflexibility ; 
pursuing  Avith  indomitable  resolution  a  j)i“econceived  design,  and 
deaf  to  the  yearning  instincts  Avhich  compel  His  creatures  to  call 
upon  Him.  Yet  this,  forsooth,  is  a  philosophical  conception  of  the 
Deity  more  Avorthy  of  an  enlightened  reason  than  the  human  imagery 
of  the  Psalmist :  ‘  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 
and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry’ — ‘  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  His 
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children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.’  Surely  down¬ 
right  idolatry  is  better  than  this  rational  worship  of  a  fragment  of 
humanity.  Better  is  the  superstition  which  sees  the  image  of  God 
in  the  wonderful  whole  which  God  has  fashioned,  than  the  philo¬ 
sophy  which  would  carve  for  itself  a  deity  out  of  the  remnant  which 
man  has  mutilated.” 

On  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  very  striking  statement 
we  hold  ourselves  warranted  to  apply  to  Almighty  God  the 
analogy  of  fatherhood  with  reference  to  His  intelligent  crea¬ 
tures,  no  less  than  that  of  judgeship  or  kingship,  or  any  other 
human  analogy  by  which  He  may  be  appropriately  repre¬ 
sented;  inasmuch  as  the  fatherly  relation,  as  it  subsists  on 
earth,  is  allowed  to  be  “  fitted,  and  probably  intended,  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  a  similar  relation  between  earth  and  heaven.  ”*f* 

In  my  next  Lecture  T  shall  proceed  to  notice  those  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  general  paternity  of  God  which  are  given  in  His 
revealed  Word. 

*  Mansel,  p.  18,  19. 
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THE  COMMON  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD. 

{Continued^ 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  endeavoured  to  state  the  reasonable 
grounds  on  which  it  may  he  held  that  God  is  the  Father  of 
all  men  as  His  intelligent  creatures,  and  to  show  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  those  arguments  by  which  this  position  has  been 
recently  controverted. 

In  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  must  now  pass 
from  those  fainter  views  of  the  character  and  relations  of  the 
Supreme  Being  which  are  indicated  by  the  light  of  nature,  to 
tlie  fuller  and  clearer  discoveries  with  regard  to  Him  which 
may  be  expected  in  the  revelations  of  His  inspired  Word. 

In  entering  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  regarding  the  fatherhood 
of  God  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  special  relation  sustained 
by  Him  towards  those  who  are  of  “  the  household  of  faith  ” 
— His  children  by  regeneration  and  adoption.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  not  wanting  indications,  more  or  less  signifi¬ 
cant,  in  the  Word  of  God,  of  a  general  paternity,  which  may 
in  some  sense  be  ascribed  to  Him  with  reference  to  all  men, 
as  His  rational  and  moral  creatures. 

1.  Take  as  an  example  these  word^  of  Malachi.  Have  we 
not  all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us?”*  I 
quote  this  passage,  not  as  containing  a  direct  assertion  of  the 

*  Mai.  ii.  10. 
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common  fatherhood  of  God — for  it  may  probably  be  viewed 
as  specially  referring  to  the  J ewish  nation — but  as  recognising 
and  sanctioning  a  principle  on  which  God’s  universal  father¬ 
hood  may  be  established.  Tliere  is  an  evident  parallelism  in 
these  words  of  the  prophet  between  the  character  of  God  as 
our  Father  and  as  our  Creator — a  parallelism  which,  if  applied 
in  the  special  case  to  the  Israelites,  is  applicable  also  to  all 
who  are  created  after  God’s  image.  He  is  represented  as 
sustaining  towards  us  the  parental  relation,  because  He  has 
created  us.  And  this  representation  is  fully  justified  by  ana¬ 
logy.  For  just  as  among  men  this  relation  is  constituted 
when  a  child  instrument  ally  derives  existence  from  his  earthly 
parent,  so  may  it  be  held  that  God,  as  the  primary  source  of 
our  being,  is  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  our  Father.  The 
term  as  applied  to  Him  is  indeed  figurative,  but  not  the  less 
on  that  account  is  it  expressive  of  a  reality.  And  of  this 
reality  it  is  a  just  and  accurate  expression — quite  as  much  so 
as  any  other  form  of  speech,  whether  literal  or  metaphorical, 
that  w^e  are  able  to  find.  For  if  it  be  at  all  allowable  to  speak 
of  God  in  His  relation  to  us  under  any  similitudes  drawn  from 
our  relations  to  one  another,  there  is  no  such  similitude  tha,t 
can  more  appropriately  depict  our  original  derivation  from 
Him,  as  well  as  our  continual  dependence  on  Him,  than  that 
of  fatherhood. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  to  call  God  our  Father,  simply  as 
being  our  Creator,  “  is  to  establish  too  wide  a  fatherhood  ” — 
that  “  it  really  evacuates  the  idea  of  fatherhood  of  any  precise 
or  definite  meaning;  making  the  name  little  more  than  a 
euphonious  synonym,  or  figurative  personification,  for  causa¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  truth  denying  that  there  is  any  real  jDaternal 
relation  on  the  part  of  God  at  all.”  * 

I  see  no  force  or  justice,  however,  in  this  objection.  Of 
course,  when  the  prophet  says,  “  Have  w^e  not  all  one  Father  ? 
Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  ”  he  is  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  exclusively  of  those  creatures  wdio  are  denoted  by 
the  personal  pronouns  “we”  and  us”  and  as  thus  establish- 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  24,  25. 
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ing  no  wider  fatherhood  than  such  as  will  include  himself  and 
those  other  human  beings  who  were  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  his  admonitions  and  remonstrances.  Nor  does  he  identify 
fatherhood  with  “  causation  ”  in  general,  hut  only  with  that 
“  precise  and  definite  ”  kind  of  causation  which  is  implied  in 
the  generation  by  an  earthly  parent  of  one  who  has  a  kindred 
and  congenial  nature  to  his  own.  A  man  is  not  the  parent  of 
everything  that  is  caused  by  him,  but  only  of  his  children, 
whom  he  begets  after  His  own  likeness.  And,  even  so,  the  ana¬ 
logical  representation  of  Malachi  does  not  extend  the  father¬ 
hood  of  God  to  stones,  or  trees,  or  even  to  irrational  animals, 
but  only  to  reasonable  souls,  living  personal  intelligences,  in 
some  respects  akin  to  that  divine  Person  who  has  created  them. 

2.  Another  and  somewhat  similar  indication  of  the  general 
paternity  of  God,  which  may  be  briefly  noticed,  is  found  in 
the  designation  which  an  apostle  has  emphatically  applied 
to  Him,  of  “  the  Father  of  spirits.”  In  Heb.  xii.  9  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  “  fathers  of  our  flesh”  and  “  the 
Father  of  spirits,”  from  which  we  may  infer  that,  while  our 
corporeal  frame  proceeds  by  ordinary  generation  from  our 
earthly  parents,  the  nobler  part  of  our  constitution — the  im¬ 
mortal  spirit — is  directly  communicated  to  us  by  the  Creator, 
so  as  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  His  offspring.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Him  elsewhere  designated  as  the  “  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh,”  *  and  the  “  Lord  who  formeth  the  spirit  of  man 
within  him ;  ”  *}*  and  are  told,  that  when  “  the  dust  shall  re¬ 
turn  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who 
gave  it.” :[  In  this  respect  God  may  be  more  properly  styled 
our  Father  than  those  on  earth  whom  we  call  by  that  name. 
For  while  it  is  only  as  His  subordinate  instruments  that  they 
can  be  considered  as  the  parents  even  of  our  bodily  frame,  the 
soul  that  animates  and  dignifies  it  is  imparted  to  us  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  “  Father  of  our  spirits.” 

3.  A  third  indication  of  the  general  fatherhood  of  God,  that 

*  Rum.  xvi.  22  ;  xxvii.  16.  f  Zecli.  xii.  1.  J  Eccles.  xii.  7. 
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is  very  closely  connected  with  those  I  have  already  mentioned, 
may  be  traced  in  the  account  given  of  man’s  original  creation, 
as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  after  His  own  likeness.”  It  is 
by  this  assimilation  to  God  that  man  was  at  first  distinguished 
from  all  the  other  creatures.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  material  or  irrational  things  that  are  in  them,  were  created 
by  Him.  But  they  were  not  made  “  after  His  likeness ;  ”  and 
hence  they  are  not  to  he  regarded  as  His  offspring.  The  soul 
of  man,  of  all  creatures  that  fall  within  our  observation,  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  held  as  hearing,  or  as  capable  of  bearing, 
a  resemblance  to  the  Eternal  Spirit.  And  though  sin  has  griev¬ 
ously  marred,  and  in  some  respects  wellnigh  obliterated,  the 
features  of  its  conformity  to  Him,  yet  is  there  enough  remaining 
to  mark  it  out  from  all  the  other  things  which  He  hath  made, 
as  formed  after  a  nobler  type  and  owning  a  higher  parentage. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  man, 
the  Scriptures  in  sundry  places  speak  of  him  in  such  terms  as 
show  that  this  distinction  has  not  wholly  departed  from  him. 
Thus  we  find  God  declaring  to  Noah  that  “whoso  sheddeth 
man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed ;  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  He  man.”  *  Paul  requires  men  to  worship  in  a 
particular  manner,  “  forasmuch  as  man  is  the  image  of  God.”  f 
And  James  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  grievous  aggi’ava- 
tions  of  an  evil  and  unruly  tongue,  that  “  therewith  bless  we 
God,  even  the  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are 
made  after  the  similitude  of  God.”  J  It  thus  appears  that, 
notwithstanding  their  depravity,  men  have  not  wEolly  lost 
that  semblance  of  the  image  of  God  by  virtue  of  which  they 
may  be  regarded  as  His  offspring.  They  are  still  children  of 
God,  though  degenerate  and  apostate  children,  who  have  for¬ 
feited  His  favour,  and  estranged  themselves  from  His  family. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  attempt  made  to  repel  this  argu¬ 
ment,  by  alleging  that  the  creation  of  man  after  the  image  of 
God  “  involves  nothing  more  than  a  capacity  of  understanding 
His  will,  feeling  responsibility  under  it,  and  receiving  reward 
or  punishment  in  terms  of  it.”  If  this  were  all,  it  would  be 
*  Gen.  ix.  6.  f  1  Cor.  xi.  7.  +  James  iii.  9. 
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difficult  to  prove  that  men,  in  their  fallen  state,  have  very 
seriously  degenerated  from  that  conformity  to  God  which  they 
originally  possessed.  For,  fallen  though  they  be,  they  are 
still  rational  and  moral  agents,  distinguished  from  the  inferior 
animals  by  their  “  intelligent  responsibility.”  I  presume, 
however,  that  the  meaning  of  the  objector  is,  not  that  “  intel¬ 
ligent  responsibility  ”  is  all  that  is  involved  in  man’s  creation 
after  the  image  of  God,  but  merely  that  it  is  the  only  thing 
involved  therein  that  has  any  hearing  on  the  primary  relations 
between  God  and  man.  But  if  this  be  his  meaning,  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  very  point  in  question ;  namely,  that  the  primary 
relation  of  God  to  man  is  simply  and  exclusively  that  of  ruler. 
For  let  it  be  once  supposed  that,  co-ordinately  with  this  rela¬ 
tion,  He  sustains  also  that  of  a  father,  and  who  does  not  see 
that  “  creation  after  His  image  ”  must  be  held  to  bear  on  His 
relation  to  the  subjects  of  it,  as  implying,  not  only  “intelli¬ 
gent  responsibility,”  but  also  that  congeniality  of  disposition, 
which  will  animate  them  with  childlike  confidence  and  affection, 
and  make  it  their  chief  joy  to  dwell  with  Him  in  close  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  in  all  things  to  honour,  and  imitate,  and  obey  Him  ? 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  avail  myself  of  an  argument 
supplied  by  the  objector  himself,  in  vindication  of  the  point  for 
which  I  am  now  contending.  For  in  his  fifth  lecture,  when 
speaking  of  the  manner  of  entrance  into  that  divine  sonship 
which  is  peculiar  to  believers,  he  assigns  a  prominent  place  to 
the  great  spiritual  change,  wrought  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  figuratively  termed  regeneration  or  the  new  birth. 

“  The  evangelist  John,”  he  observes,  “  makes  the  sonship  to  turn 
very  much  on  regeneration,  when  saying  of  the  incarnate  Word,  that 
‘  To  as  many  as  received  Him  He  gave  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name;  which  were  born,  not 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  hut  of 
God.’  Does  not  this  intimate  that,  while  acknowledging  the  act  of 
grace  towards  us  in  which  God  gives  us  the  standing  of  sons.  He 
would  represent  our  sonship  as  largely  dependent  also  on  the  work 
of  grace  in  us,  by  which  God  gives  us  the  nature  of  sons?” — 
“  Again,  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  the  statement  that  ‘  every 
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one  that  cloetli  righteousness  is  horn  of  God,’  suggests  to  the  apostle 
the  hurst  of  adoring  gratitude,  ‘  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 
God  !’  Thus  John  rests  the  sonship,  which  is  in  his  eyes  so  won 
derful,  mainly  on  our  being  ‘born  of  God.’  Nor  is  this  all.  For, 
repeating  the  assertion,  ‘  we  are  the  sons  of  God,’  he  continues  to 
dwell  with  singular  earnestness  and  explicitness  on  what  ‘being 
born  of  God  ’  involves,  namely,  perfect  likeness  to  God  here¬ 
after— purity  like  His  now — and  having  the  seed  of  God  remain¬ 
ing  in  us  as  the  germ  of  an  impeccable  life.” — “Keeping  all 
this  in  view,  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  John’s  design  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  being  sons  of  God  as  connected  very  closely  with  our 
regeneration ;  and  connected,  too,  after  the  very  same  manner 
that  a  man’s  being  the  son  of  his  earthly  parent  is  connected  with 
his  generation  in  time ;  or  what  I  apprehend  was  more  in  John’s 
mind,  after  the  same  manner  that  our  Lord’s  being  the  Son  of  His 
heavenly  Father  is  connected  with  His  generation  from  eternity. 
If  so,  this  makes  sonship  not  merely  a  relation  of  adoption,  but  in  a 
real  and  important  sense  a  natural  relation  also.  There  must  be 
adoption.  But  He  who  adopts,  regenerates.  The  regeneration  is  a 
real  communication  to  us  on  His  part  of  ‘  His  seed  ’ — of  what  makes 
our  moral  and  spiritual  nature  the  same  in  character  as  His  ;  per¬ 
fectly  so  at  last,  and  imperfectly,  yet,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  truly  so 
even  now.  And  this  regeneration  makes  the  adoption  real.  The 
adopted  sons  are  sons  by  nature,  and  that  too,  I  am  persuaded,  in  a 
very  literal  acceptation  of  the  term.”^ 

To  this  statement  I  take,  for  the  present,  no  exception,  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  the  inordinate  importance  attached  in  it  to  the 
figurative  term  regeneration,  by  which  the  renewal  of  a  sin¬ 
ner’s  nature  is  denoted.  Probably  John  was  led  to  use  this 
figure,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  others  that  are  commonly 
employed  to  represent  the  same  spiritual  change,  because  of 
its  peculiar  suitableness  to  the  subject  of  which  he  was  speak¬ 
ing — the  sonship  of  believers.  In  our  view,  indeed,  he  might 
have  used  with  perfect  propriety  another  figure,  equally  scrip¬ 
tural — that,  namely,  of  a  new  creation;  although,  had  he  done 
so,  our  objector  might  have  regarded  him  as  “evacuating  the 
idea  of  God’s  fatherhood,  with  respect  to  believers,  of  any 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Tatherhood  of  God,’  p.  230-233. 
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precise  or  definite  meaning — making  the  name  a  mere  eupho¬ 
nious  synonym  for  causation — and  in  truth  denying  that  there 
is  any  real  paternal  relation  on  the  part  of  God  at  all ! ''  I 
admit,  however,  that  when  sonshi])  is  the  thing  spoken  of,  the 
figure  of  a  neiu  birth,  which  is  employed  by  the  apostle,  is 
undeniably  the  more  natural  and  appropriate. 

At  the  same  time,  if  any  argument  is  to  be  founded  on  it 
in  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  sonship  connected  with  it,  the 
validity  of  such  argument  must  wholly  depend  on  the  exact¬ 
ness  of  the  correspondence  between  the  figurative  expression  and 
the  actual  reality  which  that  expression  is  used  to  denote.  For 
it  would  be  a  palpable  sophism  to  call  a  thing  regeneration 
which  bears  in  it  only  a  faint  analogy  to  a  new  birth ;  and 
then,  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  so  called,  to  infer,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  warranted  by  the  analogy,  the  “  real  and 
literal  sonship  ”  of  those  to  whom  it  is  attributed. 

Now,  as  to  the  reality  which  is  designated  by  this  figurative 
term,  I  know  not  how  we  can  more  appropriately  describe  it 
than  by  saying  that  the  new  birth  is  the  commencement  of 
the  spiritual  life — the  initial  step  in  that  work  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  “  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the  whole  man  after  the 
image  of  God,”  in  “knowledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holi¬ 
ness.”  This  is  substantially  the  view  which  the  objector  himself 
takes  of  it,  when  he  says  that  “being  born  of  God  involves  per¬ 
fect  likeness  to  God  hereafter;  purity  like  Flis  now  “a  real 
communication  on  His  part  of  what  makes  our  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  nature  the  same  in  character  as  His — perfectly  so  at  last, 
and  imperfectly,  yet,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  truly  so  even  now.” 

But  what  then  ?  If  this  renewal  of  men  after  the  image  of 
God  renders  them  really  and  actually  His  children  “in  a  very 
literal  acceptation  of  the  term  ” — insomuch  that  “  their  sonship 
mainly  rests  upon  it  ” — surely  then  a  similar  relation  must 
have  been  constituted,  in  the  case  of  the  first  progenitors  of 
the  human  race,  when  they  were  originally  created  after  the 
same  image  ?  Nay,  this  argument  may  be  urged  a  fortioi'i. 
For  our  first  parents  at  their  creation,  and  before  they  had  yet 
fallen,  possessed  the  divine  image  in  a  much  purer  and  more 
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perfect  form  than  that  in  which  it  can  be  attributed  to  con¬ 
verted  sinners,  in  the  early  and  immature  stages  of  their  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  And  if  therefore  a  man  who  has  newly  been  regene¬ 
rated,  notwithstanding  the  sins  and  infirmities  which  still 
beset  him,  may  he  held,  by  reason  of  his  incipient  renovation 
after  the  divine  image,  to  he  really  a  child  of  God ;  much  more 
may  it  he  held  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  children  of  God, 
when  they  came  in  their  state  of  primal  rectitude  from  the 
Creator’s  hand,  hearing  His  divine  likeness  without  as  yet 
spot  or  blemish. 

Our  objector  is  here  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  from  which  I  see 
no  possibility  of  his  being  extricated.  Either  he  must  admit 
that  man,  in  his  original  state,  was  a  son  of  God,  as  being 
created  in  His  image ;  or  he  must  renounce  his  doctrine  of  a 
true  sonship  as  constituted,  in  a  very  literal  acceptation  of 
the  term,”  by  the  restoration  of  the  same  image  to  converted 
sinners. 

4.  Passing  by  a  number  of  other  passages  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  will  more  appropriately  come  under  review  when 
we  proceed  to  consider  how  far  the  divine  fatherhood  was 
revealed  and  known  to  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  the  next 
indication  of  this  doctrine  which  I  may  refer  to,  is  that  which 
St  Luke  gives  at  the  close  of  our  Saviour’s  genealogy.* 

After  tracing  upwards  a  long  series  of  fatherhoods,  the  evan¬ 
gelist  comes  at  last  to  Adam,  and  says  of  him,  according  to  the 
same  precise  formula  which  he  had  used  in  all  the  other  cases, 
“Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God.”  This  form  of  expression 
has  generally,  and  I  think  justly,  been  held  to  intimate  that 
Adam  might  be  styled  “  the  son  of  God  ”  in  a  more  eminent 
sense  that  any  of  his  posterity,  as  having  derived  his  origin, 
in  body  as  well  as  in  soul,  immediately  from  the  Almighty, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  Imman  parent,  and  as  having 
been  the  first  of  men  who  was  honoured  to  stand  forth  as  the 
representative  and  image  of  his  Maker. 

We  are  now  told,  however,  “that  there  is  no  idea  suggested 

*  Luke  iii.  38. 
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in  this  wliole  pedigree  or  family -tree  hut  that  of  descent ;  son 
descending  from  father  until  Adam  is  reached,  whose  descent 
is  from  no  human  father,  hut  must  he  said  to  he  of  God ;  and 
that  there  is  nothing  asserted  here  like  real  fatherhood  and 
sonship,  as  a  permanent  and  personal  relation.”  ^ 

To  this  I  may  simply  reply,  that  if  Adam  he  styled  “  the  son 
of  God,”  in  the  same  terms  in  which  Seth  is  styled  “the  son  of 
Adam,”  or  in  which  any  of  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the 
genealogical  table  is  styled  “  the  son  ”  of  his  immediate  pro¬ 
genitor,  then  is  there  a  divine  fatherhood  declared  with  respect 
to  Adam,  in  words  so  plain  that  it  is  impossible  to  misconceive 
them.  And  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  relation,  it  of  course 
depends  on  the  continued  existence  of  the  persons  who  sustain 
the  relation.  Seth,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  the  father  of  Enos, 
and  Adam,  as  long  as  he  lived,  was  the  father  of  Seth ;  and 
inasmuch  as  God  endures  for  ever,  “without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning,”  His  fatherhood  must  be  as  enduring  as 
Himself. 

But  here  we  are  called  to  obviate  another  objection  that  is 
urged  against  the  filial  relation  ascribed  to  Adam. 

“  There  is  not  a  hint  of  sonship,”  we  are  told,  “in  all  that  is  said 
of  Paradise,  and  of  man’s  sin  and  fall  there  ;  nay,  what  is  revealed 
of  God’s  treatment  of  Adam  in  the  garden,  is  palpably  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  anything  like  the  paternal  and  filial  relation  sub¬ 
sisting  between  them.  Adam  is  tried  simply  as  a  creature,  intelli¬ 
gent  and  free — as  a  subject  under  authority  and  laAv ;  not  a  hint 
is  given  of  his  having  violated,  when  he  transgressed,  any  filial  obli¬ 
gation  ;  nor,  in  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  is  there  any 
trace  whatever  of  his  being  subjected  to  fatherly  discipline  and  cor¬ 
rection.  All  about  it  is  strictly,  I  should  say  exclusively,  forensic 
and  judicial.  It  is  the  legal  condemnation  of  a  servant,  not  the 
fatherly  chastisement  of  a  son.  No  doubt  the  hope  of  recovery  is 
held  out,  but  it  is  held  out  in  a  way  strictly  and  exclusively  indica¬ 
tive  of  legal  judgment  and  legal  deliverance.  The  Deliverer  is  to 
prevail  over  the  tempter  by  becoming  Himself  a  victim  ;  a  victim 
to  outraged  authority ;  a  substitute  for  those  whom  the  devil  has 
tried  to  ruin  ;  bearing  in  Ills  own  person  the  doom  impending  by  a 

*  Ccandlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  121. 
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righteous  award  over  them ;  accepting  the  curse  which  the  great 
deceiver  has  brought  upon  them,  and  doing  so  to  the  effect  of 
destroying  him  and  emancipating  them.  Accordingly,  the  remedial 
work  of  Christ  is  always  represented  in  Scripture,  in  exact  consist¬ 
ency  with  its  representation  of  the  evil  to  be  remedied,  as  purely 
and  wholly  legal,  forensic,  and  judicial.”  * 

To  this  objection  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  we  do 
not  maintain  paternity  to  have  been  the  only  relation  which 
God  sustained  to  Adam.  He  unquestionably  sustained  also 
the  magisterial  relation;  and  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  the 
subsistence  of  the  former,  that  some  of  the  things  done  by  Him 
are  attributable  only  to  the  latter.  At  the  same  time,  we  hold 
that  much  of  God’s  treatment  of  Adam — as,  for  example.  His 
providential  care  for  him.  His  intimate  fellowship  with  him, 
His  confidential  comniunings  with  him,  and  the  dominion 
over  the  inferior  creatures  with  which  He  was  pleased  to 
endow  him — cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  exercise  of  a  considerate  and  benignant  fatherhood. 

The  truth  is,  moreover,  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  notable 
transactions  which  took  place  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  come  within  the  province  of  a  judge  or 
ruler,  any  more  than  of  a  father.  For  certainly  it  is  not  the 
strict  function  of  a  judge  or  ruler  to  impose  ‘"an  arbitrary  or 
discretionary  conditional  test  ” — still  less  to  suspend,  on  con¬ 
formity  to  such  a  test,  the  doom,  not  only  of  the  person  so 
tried,  but  of  all  who  by  ordinary  generation  shall  descend 
from  him.  It  was  a  special  covenant  which  God  made  with 
our  progenitor — such  as  does  not  properly  come  within  the 
analogy  of  the  ordinary  dealings,  either  of  parents  with  chil¬ 
dren,  or  of  rulers  with  subjects. 

In  regard  to  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Adam,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  “strictly  and  exclusively  forensic 
and  judicial — the  legal  condemnation  of  a  servant,  with  no 
trace  of  the  fatherly  chastisement  of  a  son.”  And  in  saying 
so,  I  am  very  much  confirmed  by  the  striking  remarks  on  this 
passage  of  the  sacred  narrative  that  are  made  by  the  same 
*  Caiidlisli  oil  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  127,  128. 
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author  whose  views  we  are  discussing,  in  his  ‘  Exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis *  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
shows  very  beautifully  that  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the 
first  fallen  pair  “  was  a  remedial,  and  not  a  retributive,  sen¬ 
tence,  fitted  in  all  its  parts  exactly  to  meet  their  case  ;  ”  “  set¬ 
ting  them  free  from  the  deceitful  bondage  of  Satan,  the  fear 
of  instant  retribution,  and  the  shame  of  guilt,”  and  “  restoring 
truth  and  hope  and  confidence.” 

And  what,  in  particular,  is  to  be  said  of  “  the  hope  of 
recovery  ”  held  out  in  the  very  terms  of  their  sentence  to  the 
first  transgressors  ?  This  part  of  the  transaction  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  summary  manner  suggested  by  the  objector. 
He  fastens  on  the  circumstance  that  “  the  way  of  recovery 
held  out  was  strictly  and  exclusively  indicative  of  legal  judg¬ 
ment  and  legal  deliverance,”  and  that  “  the  remedial  work  of 
Christ,”  by  which  the  hope  of  recovery  has  been  fulfilled,  “  is 
always  represented  in  Scripture  as  purely  and  wholly  legal, 
forensic,  and  judicial.” 

I  might  take  exception  to  the  phraseology  here  used,  as  cer¬ 
tainly  somewhat  unguarded  and  inappropriate.  For  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  method  of  man’s  redemption  is  “strictly  and 
exclusively  indicative  of  legal  judgment  and  legal  deliverance.” 
It  is  indicative  also,  and  even  more  prominently,  of  divine 
love.  For  “in  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  Ood  towards  us, 
because  that  God  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  through  Him.”  Be  it  admitted,  however, 
that  the  method  of  our  recovery  is  indicative  of  forensic  justice 
as  well  as  of  redeeming  mercy, — the  question  to  be  answered 
is.  How  came,  it  to  pass  that  any  method  of  recovery  whatsoever 
was  provided,  and  announced  to  the  transgressors,  at  the  very 
time  when  they  reeeived  their  sentence  ?  Surely  it  will  not  bear 
to  be  denied,  that  this  was  a  fatherly,  and  not  at  all  a  judicial 
procedure.  For  it  is  not  conformable  to  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  a  judge  or  ruler,  when  called  to  pronounce  sentence  upon 
convicted  criminals,  to  provide,  at  a  costly  sacrifice  on  his  own 
part,  for  their  free  deliverance  from  the  doom  they  have  in- 
*  Candlish  on  ‘  Genesis,’  p.  91-98. 
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curred.  And  be  it  remembered,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  that 
the  remedial  work  of  Christ,  according  to  the  scriptural  doc¬ 
trine,  is  not  the  'procuring  cmtsc  of  God’s  love  to  His  fallen 
cliildren,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  its  result  and  manifestcdion. 
It  is  a  gross  perversion  of  tlie  atonement,  as  all  intelligent 
believers  in  it  will  readily  admit,  to  represent  God  as  a  stern 
and  implacable  Being,  characterised  by  the  strictness  of  the 
judge  without  aught  of  the  mercy  and  tenderness  of  the  parent, 
and  as  only  induced  to  extend  pity  to  transgressors  by  the 
interposition  of  His  only-begotten  Son.  The  atonement  was 
necessary,  not  to  make  God  merciful,  but  to  provide  for  the 
exercise  of  His  great  mercy  without  prejudice  to  the  claims 
and  requirements  of  justice.  God  does  not  love  sinners  because 
Christ  died  for  them.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  because  God 
loved  sinners  with  a  warmth  and  tenderness  that  are  altogether 
inexpressible,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  their  sins.  And  thus  may  we  see  in  the  work 
of  our  redemption  a  joint  manifestation  of  the  judicial  and 
parental  character  of  that  adorable  Being  with  whom  it  origi¬ 
nated.  It  was  doubtless  as  a  judge  that  the  atonement  was 
exacted  by  Him ;  but  it  was,  no  less  surely,  as  a  father  that 
He  provided  it. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  objection,  however,  whicli  I  have 
still  to  notice.  “Not  a  hint  is  given,”  we  are  told,  “that 
Adam  and  Eve  violated,  when  they  transgressed,  any  filial 
obligation.”  And  “  it  is  nowhere  said  that  Christ  atones  for 
any  filial  offence — any  offence  committed  by  them  as  children 
against  God  as  their  Father.  If  they  sinned  in  that  character 
and  relation,  their  sin,  so  far  as  appears  from  Scripture,  is  up 
to  this  hour  unexpiated.”  * 

Now,  as  to  the  question.  Whether  our  first  parents  violated 
any  filial  obligation  ?  the  answer  to  it  depends  on  this  other 
question.  Whether  any  filial  relation  was  sustained  by  them  ? 
For  if  they  were 'God’s  children  as  well  as  His  subjects,  of 
course  their  offence  involved  undutifulness  in  both  capacities. 
Now  we  have  already  seen,  that  there  a?"e  sundry  “  hints 

*  Canclli.sh  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  128. 
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given”  that  they  stood,  with  respect  to  God,  in  the  double 
relation  of  children  and  subjects.  And  in  the  particular  sin 
which  they  committed,  we  may  readily  recognise,  as  one  of 
its  most  prominent  features,  that  lack  of  childlike  confidence 
in  God  which  induced  them  to  give  heed  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  father  of  lies,  rather  than  to  the  true  and  kind  warning  of 
the  Father  of  their  spirits. 

As  for  the  assertion,  that  “  it  is  nowhere  said  that  Christ 
atones  for  any  filial  offence,”  and  that  “  if  they  sinned  as  sons 
against  God  as  their  Father,  their  sin,  so  far  as  appears  from 
Scripture,  is  up  to  this  hour  unexpiated,”  a  short  and  simple 
answer  may  be  given  to  it  in  these  words  of  inspiration,  “  The 
Mood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  *' 
There  is  no  distinction  recognised  in  Scripture  between  filial 
sins  and  any  other  sins,  in  respect  either  of  the  necessity  of 
an  atonement  or  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  that  has 
been  offered  for  them.  The  circumstance  of  a  sin  being  com¬ 
mitted  against  God  in  the  capacity  of  a  father,  as  well  as  in 
the  capacity  of  a  judge,  is  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  a 
special  aggravation ;  but  it  does  not  so  affect  the  character  of 
the  sin  as  absolutely  to  exclude  the  application  or  to  neutralise 
the  virtues  of  the  Eedeemer’s  sacrifice.  If  it  did,  we  should 
then  be  forced  into  the  conclusion,  that  for  the  manifold  sins 
committed  by  believers,  after  they  have  been  regenerated  and 
adopted,  so  as  to  become,  in  a  higher  sense  than  other  men, 
the  children  of  God,  there  is  no  atonement  made,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  forgiveness  attainable.  But  no ;  the  great  sacri¬ 
fice  cannot  be  thus  limited,  so  as  to  exclude  any  sins  from 
the  hope  of  mercy.  “  The  blood  of  Jesus  cleanseth  from  all 
sin;”  and  if  there  be  any  offence  that  shall  not  be  forgiven, 
it  is  not  a  filial  offence  committed  against  God  the  Father,  but 
that  mysterious  “  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,”  which  seems 
to  be  excluded  from  the  hope  of  pardon  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  excludes  itself;  implying,  as  it  does  in  its 
very  nature,  an  obstinate  rejection  of  the  only  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  pardon. 


1  John  i.  7. 
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5.  As  a  farther  indication  of  God’s  general  fatherhood,  I 
may  refer  to  that  well-known  passage  in  tlie  apostle  Paul’s 
address  to  the  Athenians,  in  which  he  thus  speaks :  “  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dM^ell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  hounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him, 
and  find  Him,  though  He  he  not  far  from  every  one  of  us : 
for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain 
also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  His  off¬ 
spring.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  hke  unto  gold,  or 
silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man’s  device.”  * 

Here  the  apostle  not  only  appeals  to  the  statement  of  two 
Grecian  poets,  as  testifying  that  men  are  the  offspring  of  God, 
but  employs  it  as  the  foundation  of  his  reasoning  against  the 
prevailing  idolatry  of  the  Athenians.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  in  doing  so  he  was  using  a  mere  argumentum  ad  homines, 
or  assuming  a  position  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue  and  un¬ 
tenable,  in  order  to  gain  for  a  time  an  apparent  advantage 
over  his  auditors.  For  while  quoting  the  saying,  he  shows  at 
the  same  time  the  substantial  grounds  on  which  its  truth 
may  be  established,  by  affirming  that  God  ''  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations,”  and  that  “  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.”  So  tliat  the  apostle  must  be  held  as  giving 
his  own  full  assent  to  the  justice  of  that  pregnant  saying 
which  he  quotes,  or  as  expressly  affirming  on  his  own  autho¬ 
rity  the  filial  relation  of  all  mankind  to  Him  who  made 
them. 

It  is  here  objected,  however,  that  though  Paul  must  be  held 
to  have  “  adopted  this  originally  heathen  utterance  as  his 
own,”  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  in  proof  of  a  “  com¬ 
mon  sonship  belonging  to  all  men,  and  actually  subsisting  in 
the  case  of  all  men.” 

“  For  what  is  the  use  which  Paul  makes  of  it  in  his  argument  f 
It  is  simply  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  rational  beings  ascribing 

*  Acts  xvii.  26-29. 
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their  origin  to  what  is  irrational ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  worshipping  in  an  irrational  manner  Him  to  whom  they 
ascribe  their  origin,  so  as  virtually  to  mate  Him  out  to  he  irrational. 
That  is  all — that  is  the  apostle’s  only  object,  the  sole  and  single 
point  of  his  reasoning.  Obviously  there  is  no  question  of  jirescnt 
personal  relationship  raised  here  at  all ;  no  question  as  to  the  foot¬ 
ing  on  which  men  as  individuals  are  with  their  IMaker,  what  He  is 
to  them  and  what  they  are  to  Him.  There  is  simply  an  assertion 
of  a  common  source  or  origin.  Are  we  not  all  His  children  1  If 
this  makes  God  a  father  at  all,  it  is  in  the  sense  in  Avhich  an  ances¬ 
tor  is  held  to  he  the  father  of  all  his  posterity ;  it  is  in  the  sense  in 
which  Abraham  is  called  ‘  the  father  of  many  nations.’  Our  being 
all  God’s  offspring  in  that  sense  sustains  the  apostle’s  argument, 
and  is,  indeed,  all  that  is  necessary  or  even  relevant  to  sustain  it. 
Anything  else,  anything  more,  would  he  out  of  place.”  * 

Now,  if  this  really  were  all  that  the  saying  of  the  heathen 
poets,  as  quoted  and  adopted  by  Paul,  can  be  held  to  mean,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  quotation  of  it  -was  superfluous. 
For  in  that  case  it  adds  nothing  in  the  way  of  furthering  the 
apostle’s  purpose  to  wFat  was  implied  in  his  previous  affirma¬ 
tion,  that  God  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind. 
Paul  evidently  thought,  however,  that  it  did  contribute  some¬ 
thing  towards  the  force  and  pertinency  of  his  argument  be¬ 
yond  what  could  be  derived  from  the  general  facts  of  creation 
and  providence  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  specially  fastens  on  it, 
and  founds  upon  it,  saying,  “  Forasmuch  as  we  are  the  off¬ 
spring  of  God”  (not  merely  His  creatures  and  dependants, 
hut  His  offspring),  “  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead 
is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man’s 
device.” 

Farther,  admitting  that  Paul’s  immediate  object  was  “  to 
expose  the  absurdity  of  rational  beings  ascribing  their  origin 
to  what  is  irrational,”  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  this  is  the 
only  inference  which  can  be  logically  drawn  from  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  “  we  are  the  offspring  of  God.”  This  was  the  only 
inference,  as  it  so  happened,  which  Paul  at  the  time  was  con¬ 
cerned  to  draw  from  it.  To  have  drawn  from  it  “  anything 
*  Caudlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  116,  117. 
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else  or  anything  more  would,”  as  the  objector  himself  affirms, 
“  have  been  out  of  place.”  But  by  thus  deducing  from  it  the 
only  conclusion  which  his  purpose  required,  he  evidently 
recognises  it,  not  as  a  mere  rhetorical  figure,  but  as  the 
announcement  of  a  real  relation  between  man  and  God ;  and 
warrants  us  in  like  manner  to  deduce  from  it  such  further 
conclusions,  suited  to  our  purpose,  as  may  be  reasonable  and 
legitimate.  Besides,  the  question  is  not.  What  use  did  Paid 
intend  to  make  of  this  saying  when  arguing  from  it  ? — but 
What  meaning  did  he  attach  to  it,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
argument  from  it?  And  surely  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
attached  to  it  its  obvious  meaning — the  meaning  which  the 
plain  and  intelligible  words  employed  in  it  could  not  fail  to 
convey  to  every  one  who  heard  or  read  them. 

When  the  objector  adds,  that  there  is  no  reference  in  this 
passage  to  “  the  question  of  permanent  personal  relationship,” 
or  to  the  footing  on  which  men  as  individuals  are  with  their 
Maker,  but  simply  an  assertion  of  a  common  source  or  origin ;” 
and  that  if  God  be  here  represented  as  a  “  father  at  all,  it  is 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  an  ancestor  is  held  to  be  the 
father  of  all  his  posterity ;  ”  *  one  is  at  a  loss  to  see  on  what 
conceivable  ground,  furnished  by  the  passage  itself,  such  as¬ 
sertions  can  be  justified.  Most  certainly  there  is  a  plain  allu¬ 
sion  in  this  passage,  not  merely  to  the  “  common  origin  of 
mankind,”  but  to  “  the  footing  on  which  men  are  as  indi¬ 
viduals  with  their  Maker,”  when  it  is  said  that  “  He  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us  ”  (aPo  hog  hdffrov  :  “  for  in  Him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  as  certain  also  of 
your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  His  offsj^ring.”  I 
am  unable  to  conceive  in  what  more  expressive  terms  than 
these  the  apostle  could  have  particularised  “  what  men  are 
individually  to  their  Maker,  and  what  He  is  individually  to 
each  of  them.”  And  as  for  the  permanency  of  the  relation¬ 
ship,  it  is  no  less  plainly  affirmed  in  the  clause  I  have  just 
cited, — “  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,” — 
besides  being  necessarily  implied  in  the  permanency  and  un- 
*  Candlish  on  tlie  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  117. 
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cliangeableiiess  of  God.  For  most  evidently  there  is  no  just 
analogy  that  can  be  drawn  between  the  fatherhood  of  one  of 
our  remote  and  long-deceased  ancestors,  and  the  fatherhood 
with  respect  to  us  of  the  living  God,  who  abideth  for  ever. 

G.  The  next  scriptural  indication  of  the  general  paternity  of 
God  which  I  would  refer  to,  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  our 
Lord’s  parable  of  the  prodigal  son. 

In  this  beautiful  parable  God’s  dealings  with  penitent  sin¬ 
ners  are  represented  by  the  cordial  welcome  given  by  an  affec¬ 
tionate  father  to  a  profligate  son,  so  soon  as  he  returns  with 
deep  contrition  of  heart,  and  with  earnest  purposes  of  amend¬ 
ment,  to  tire  parental  home. 

The  first  step  in  the  downward  career  of  the  prodigal  was 
his  desire  to  be  independent  of  his  father,  when,  instead  of 
being  content  to  receive  from  him  his  daily  supplies,  he 
claimed  to  have  at  once  given  him  “  the  portion  of  goods  that 
fell  to  him.”  And  this  unfilial  demand  was  speedily  followed 
by  removal  from  his  father’s  house,  departure  into  a  far  coun¬ 
try,  the  w'asting  of  his  substance  in  riotous  living,  and  degra¬ 
dation  to  the  lowest  depths  of  penury  and  wretchedness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  step  towards  his  recovery  was 
the  thought  of  his  fatlier,  whose  love  he  had  despised,  and 
from  whom  he  had  so  wickedly  and  recklessly  estranged  him¬ 
self.  “  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father’s,”  he  said, 
“  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger ! 
I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him.  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ;  make  me  as  one  of  thy 
hired  servants.” 

Here,  you  perceive,  while  fully  acknowledging  his  unworthi¬ 
ness  to  be  called  a  son,  he  does  not  by  any  means  give  up  or 
disown  his  sonship.  His  request  is,  not  to  be  made  “  one  of 
the  hired  servants,”  but  to  be  “  made  like  one  of  them.”  He 
still  recognises  his  relation  to  his  injured  parent.  And  it  is 
as  his  father  that  he  still  speaks  of  him,  when  resolving  to  go 
to  him,  and  to  implore  his  pity. 
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The  purpose  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  was  executed, 
“  He  arose  and  came  to  his  father.  And  wdien  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and 
ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,” — stopping  his  self- 
reproaches  with  tokens  of  continued  affection,  and  inviting  all 
his  household  to  rejoice  with  him,  “because  his  sou  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.” 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  put  any  fair  or  just 
interpretation  on  this  parable,  without  assuming  that  general 
paternity  which  God,  as  our  creator  and  preserver,  may  be 
held  to  sustain  towards  all  men  as  His  intelligent  creatures — 
and  recognising  the  subsistence  of  this  relation  as  at  once  a 
most  serious  aggravation  of  their  sins,  and  a  most  powerful 
motive  to  urge  them  to  repentance.  On  the  opposite  assump¬ 
tion,  the  parable  ought  to  have  begun  thus :  “  A  certain  king 
had  two  subjects,”  or  “A  certain  master  had  two  servants.” 
Ihit  who,  in  that  case,  would  have  discerned  in  it  the  same 
matchless  power  and  pathos  by  which,  as  it  actually  stands,  it 
is  characterised?  Evidently  its  whole  point  is  lost,  and  its 
scope  perverted,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  any  other  character 
than  that  of  a  son  who  had  wmndered  from  the  parental  home, 
that  the  person  represented  by  the  prodigal  is  joyfully  w'el- 
comed  by  the  Great  Eather  when  returning  to  Him. 

We  are  reminded,  indeed,  in  dealing  with  this  parable,  of 
“  the  danger  of  drawing  doctrinal  conclusions  from  the  minute 
and  incidental  details  of  illustrative  narratives  or  stories.”* 
But  this  warning  is  altogether  inapplicable  in  the  present 
instance.  For  any  one  who  looks  at  this  parable  must  at 
once  see  that  the  sonship  unworthily  sustained  by  the  prodigal 
is  not  one  of  its  “  minute  and  incidental  details,”  but,  on  the 
contrary,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  essential  features, 
without  which  its  beauty  and  interest  would  be  entirely 
destroyed. 

Not  such,  however,  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  in¬ 
genious  author  whose  position  we  are  controverting.  He 
holds  that  to  take  such  a  view  of  the  parable  is  “  grievously 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  198. 
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to  pervert  its  meaning — altogether  to  miss  its  spirit  and  scope, 
and  to  be  guilty  of  bad  taste,  as  well  as  of  bad  criticism  and 
bad  theology.”*  And  bow  does  be  attempt  to  make  good  this 
assertion  ? 

“  Let  it  be  conceded,”  he  says,  “  that  the  prodigal  represents 
sinners  generally — the  sinners  with  whom  our  Lord  was  accused  of 
being  too  familiar.  The  parable  is  Ilis  defence  against  that  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  nothing  more.  And  what  is  His  defence?  Virtually  it  is 
this  :  He  is  the  Elder  Brother  in  the  Father’s  house.  And  He  puts 
it  to  His  accusers  to  say  whether  He  best  sustains  the  character  and 
does  the  part  of  the  elder  brotlier,  by  acting  as  He  is  wont  to  act,  in 
the  way  that  seems  to  them  so  objectionable,  or  by  behaving  as  they 
would  have  Him  behave,  like  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable.” 

This  interpretation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  parable  will  p»ro- 
bably  be  regarded  by  most  people  as  very  surprising.  It  has 
usually  been  supposed  that  the  elder  brother  represents  the 
Pharisees  who  blamed  Christ  for  receiving  sinners,  and  with 
whom  He  reasoned  upon  the  footing  of  their  own  assumption, 
that  they  really  were  as  righteous  as  they  thought  themselves. 
Others  have  held,  perhaps  with  greater  justice,  that  the  elder 
brother  represents  a  real  Christian,  perplexed  with  God’s  mys¬ 
terious  dealings,  and  apt  at  times  to  look  with  jealousy  or  mis¬ 
trust  on  the  penitence  of  those  who  have  been  gross  and 
flagrant  offenders.  Thus  Dr  Krummacher,  being  once  asked 
in  an  assembly  of  his  brethren  discussing  this  question,  who 
was,  in  his  view,  the  elder  son  ?  replied  solemnly,  “  I  well 
know  now,  for  I  learned  it  yesterday.”  Being  asked  farther, 
he  laconically  said,  “Myself;”  and  then  confessed  that  on  the 
previous  day  he  had  fretted  his  heart  on  finding  that  an  ill- 
conditioned  person  had  suddenly  been  enriched  with  remark¬ 
able  tokens  of  the  grace  of  God.  But  certainly  of  all  the 
interpretations  that  have  ever  been  put  on  this  part  of  the 
parable,  the  one  now  proposed  is  the  most  remarkable.  And 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  is  the  true  one,  so  as  to 
involve  all  critics  and  commentators  who  have  expounded 
this  interesting  passage  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  in  one 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  198. 
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sweeping  eliarge  of  “  bad  taste,  bad  criticism,  and  bad  theo¬ 
logy  !  ” 

But  even  if  this  strange  interpretation  were  adopted,  I  see 
not  in  what  way  it  would  strengthen  the  position  it  is  meant 
to  support.  Bor  if  Jesus  Christ  himself  be  the  elder  brother 
in  the  parable,  then  must  the  person  represented  by  the  pro¬ 
digal  be  a  younger  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  unques¬ 
tionably  a  child  of  God. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  holding 
the  prodigal  to  be  a  representative,  not  of  those  who  are  sons 
of  God  by  creation,  but  of  those  whom  it  is  God’s  purpose  to 
make  His  sons  by  redemption.  And,  accordingly,  Christ  is 
supposed  thus  to  reason  with  His  auditors : — 

“  In  my  Father’s  eyes  these  sinners,  with  whom  you  say  I  asso¬ 
ciate  too  freely,  are  not  what  they  are  in  yours.  You  regard  them 
as  outcasts — He  wnvld  have  them  to  he  sons.”  *  “  His  purpose  is 

tliat  I,  the  son  of  His  love,  should  be  ‘  the  firstborn  among  many 
brethren.’  And  it  is  among  these  sinners  that  I  am  to  find  my 
brethren.”  “He  has  sent  me  to  seek  and  to  save  them — to  reveal 
Him  to  them  as  a  Father,  waiting  to  welcome  them  as  sons.  How 
think  ye  1  Do  I  best  carry  out  my  Father’s  purpose  by  treating 
them  after  the  manner  you  would  have  me  treat  them,  as  the  ofi'-. 
scouring  of  the  earth,  or  by  treating  them  as  my  Father’s  children 
and  mj'’  brethren 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  however,  that  any  such  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  parable  as  this  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  its 
whole  structure.  The  prodigal  is  spokeii  of,  from  first  to  last, 
as  no  less  really  the  father’s  son  than  was  his  elder  brother. 
He  was  his  son  before  he  left  his  home.  He  continued  to 
view  himself  as  his  son  when  in  the  far  country.  He  arose 
and  came  to  his  father  as  his  son,  confessedly  unworthy,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  so  called,  but  still  addressing  his  injured  parent  by 
the  name  of  father.  His  father  welcomed  him  as  a  lost  son 
whom  he  had  recovered ;  and  the  elder  brother  complained, 
not  that  an  alien,  in  no  way  related  to  him,  was  brought  into 
the  family,  but  that  their  common  father  had  given  so  kind  a 
*  CaiiJlLsh  on  the  ‘  Fatlierliood  of  God,’  p.  199. 
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reception  to  “  this  his  son,  who  had  devoured  his  living  with 
harlots.”  To  say,  after  all  this,  that  the  parable  is  expressive, 
not  of  God’s  love  to  His  unworthy  and  sinful  offspring,  but  of 
Ilis  desire  that  sinners  who  had  never  sustained  any  filial 
relation  to  Him  should  he  numbered  among  His  children, 
appears  to  me  to  he  as  forced  and  unnatural  a  perversion  of 
the  plain  import  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  as  I  have  ever  met 
with. 

7.  I  may  close  this  brief  survey  of  the  indications  of  the 
common  fatherhood  of  God  discoverable  in  the  Scriptures,  by 
referring  to  one  which  seems  wortliy  of  especial  notice — 
namely,  the  “  first  and  great  commandment,”  as  our  Lord  has 
termed  it,  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with 
all  thy  strength.”  * 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  alleged  that  this  commandment  is 
limited  to  believers  in  the  Gospel.  Unquestionably  it  is  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  whole  human  race,  along  with  “  the  second  com¬ 
mandment,  which  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bour  as  thyself.”  It  constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
moral  law,  as  originally  written  on  the  table  of  the  human 
heart,  and  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  our  duties. 

The  question  arises,  then.  In  what  character  or  capacity 
must  God  be  regarded  by  ns,  when  yielding  obedience  to  this 
commandment?  Is  it  in  the  character  of  a  supreme  and 
absolute  Euler  merely  ?  Is  it  not  rather  in  the  character  of 
a  beneficent  Father  that  men  are  to  love  God,  with  that  full 
exercise  of  all  their  capacities  of  affection  which  the  precept 
requires  ? 

Doubtless  it  is  as  a  Euler  or  Lawgiver  that  He  enjoins  love 
to  Himself  in  the  form  of  an  express  statute.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  lies  behind.  What  is  the  ground  on  which  He  docs  so  ? 
For  no  one  with  whom  we  are  concerned  to  argue  will  main¬ 
tain  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  God  is  the  sole  foundation  of  duty, 
or  that  moral  precepts  are  obligatory,  merely  because  God  has 
*  Mark  xii.  30  ;  Mat.  xxii.  37,  38. 
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jtrescribed  them.  Eather  must  it  be  acknowledged,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  God  has  prescribed  such  p)reccpts  because  they  are 
obligatory,  as  being  necessarily  dictated  by  the  perfections  of 
His  own  moral  nature,  and  by  the  relations  wbicli  He  bears  to 
His  intelligent  creatures. 

Now,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  sufficient  ground  for  the  uni¬ 
versal  obligation  of  this  “  first  and  great  commandment,”  if 
the  common  fatherhood  of  God  be  ignored  or  controverted. 
A  mere  ruler,  as  such,  may  have  the  highest  claims  to  our 
homage,  reverence,  submission,  and  allegiance  ;  but  cannot,  in 
this  capacity  alone,  be  viewed  as  tlie  appropriate  object  of  our 
love.  At  all  events,  he  cannot,  as  a  mere  ruler,  be  viewed  as 
the  appropriate  object  of  such  love  as  this  precept  requires — 
love  “  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all 
the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength,” — love  in  the  utmost  ful¬ 
ness  of  its  exercise,  and  to  the  highest  stretch  of  our  capacity. 
Least  of  all  is  he  the  appropriate  object  of  love  like  this  if  he 
be  such  a  ruler  as  the  great  God,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  author  referred  to,  is  held  to  be, — one  whose  rule  is  a  mere 
matter  of  “  law  and  judgment,”  in  which  “there  is  absolutely 
no  place  for  anything  more,” — one  in  regard  to  whom  it  can  be 
said,  that  “  a  paternal  government,  in  any  fair  and  fidl  sense  of 
the  term,  imagined  to  spring  out  of  the  mere  fact  of  creation, 
or  to  be  implied  in  it,  must  be  fatal  to  His  prerogative  ;  ”  and 
that  “  the  notion  of  His  government  of  the  very  highest  of  His 
creatures  being  anything  else,  in  its  principle  and  ideal,  than 
simply  and  strictly  legcd  and  judicial,  is  an  inconsistency,  an 
intolerable  anomaly,  a  suicidal  self-contradiction.”  * 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  precept  has  respect  to 
God,  as  a  Being  possessed  of  every  adorable  attribute,  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  any  relation  whatsoever,  be  it  regal 
or  be  it  parental,  which  He  bears  to  us.  And  certainly  there 
are  some  theologians  who  have  maintained  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  without  any 
regard  to  what  He  is  or  does  to  us.  They  speak  of  gratitude 
as  if  it  were  a  selfish  principle,  forgetting  that  the  benefits  by 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  26,  27. 
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which  gratitude  is  excited  are  not  benefits  expected,  but  bene¬ 
fits  already  received,  and  not  the  less  ours,  be  we  ever  so  un¬ 
thankful  for  them.  And  they  insist  that  no  personal  conside¬ 
rations  of  our  own  condition  and  circumstances,  relatively  to 
the  Almighty,  must  be  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  “  pure  and 
disinterested  love  ”  with  which  He  is  regarded  by  us. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  cannot  thus  separate  what 
God  is  in  Himself  ixom  what  He  is  and  does  to  us.  For  it  is 
by  His  actual  dealings  with  His  creatures,  indicative  as  these 
are  of  the  relations  which  He  sustains  to  them,  that  the  ador¬ 
able  attributes  of  His  character  are  manifested.  And  it  is 
altogether  impossible  for  us,  as  dependent  beings  who  owe  our 
all  to  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  to  form  to  ourselves  a 
purely  abstract  conception  of  Him,  and  to  love  Him  exclu¬ 
sively  for  His  own  essential  excellences,  apart  from  the  en¬ 
dearing  relations  in  which  He  stands  to  us,  and  the  unceasing 
benefactions  He  confers  upon  us. 

Happily,  too.  His  word  has  not  required  of  us  anything  so 
unnatural  and  impracticable.  The  ground  assigned  to  Israel 
for  loving  and  serving  the  Lord  was,  “  He  hath  done  for  thee 
these  great  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen.  .  .  .  Therefore 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  and  keep  His  charge  and  His  sta¬ 
tutes  alway.”  *  “  I  love  the  Lord,  because  He  hath  heard  my 

voice  and  my  supplications,” *!•  is  the  utterance  of  the  man 
after  God’s  own  heart.  “  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
us,”  I  is  the  testimony  of  “  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,” 
and  who  had  most  deeply  imbibed  his  Master’s  loving  spirit. 
And  to  go  no  further  than  the  precept  under  consideration,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  this  precept  is  so  expressed  as  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  the  elements  of  the  fullest,  and  warmest,  and 
deepest  affection  of  which  we  are  capable.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  this  commandment  is  proposed  to  us  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  duty  to  God.  And  hence  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  unavoidable,  that  if  God  be,  as  as¬ 
suredly  He  is,  entitled  to  receive  from  us,  not  only  admiration 
and  esteem,  but  confidence,  reverence,  gratitude,  devotedness, 
*  Deut.  X.  21  ;  xi.  1.  +  Psalm  cxvi.  1.  +1  John  iv.  19. 
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and,  in  short,  every  element  of  love  which  the  most  affectionate 
child  is  capable  of  cherishing  for  the  greatest  and  best  of 
parents,  then  must  all  these  in  their  highest  measure  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  precept  which  enjoins  us  to  “  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  our  heart,  and  with  all  our  soul,  and  with  all 
our  mind,  and  with  all  our  strength.” 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  love  that  is  thus  prescribed  finds  its 
appropriate  object,  not  in  a  ruler  merely,  but  in  a  father;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  precept  which  requires  it  was  written  on  the 
heart  of  man  at  his  creation,  and  is  binding  on  every  human 
being  without  exception ;  the  inference  seems  to  be  altogether 
reasonable  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  His  intelligent  crea¬ 
tures.  Just  as  reasonably  may  the  common  fatherhood  of 
God  be  thus  inferred  from  “  the  first  and  great  commandment,” 
as  the  common  brotherhood  of  men  may  be  inferred  from  “  the 
second,  which  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.” 

These  scriptural  proofs,  taken  in  connection  with  the  rea¬ 
sonable  arguments  formerly  adduced,  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
establish  our  position :  that,  apart  from  the  special  sonship  of 
believers,  there  is  a  general  sense  in  which  all  mankind  may, 
with  truth  and  propriety,  be  held  to  be  the  children  of  God — 
as  deriving  their  existence  from  Him,  as  created  after  His  like¬ 
ness,  as  still  retaining  some  traces  of  His  image,  though  griev¬ 
ously  defaced  and  distorted  by  the  Fall ;  as  largely  partaking 
of  His  providential  care  and  bounty, — and,  may  I  not  add,  as 
lovingly  regarded  by  Him,  and  tenderly  commiserated  in  their 
sinful  and  lost  condition?* 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  fallen  and  sinful  men  can¬ 
not  recognise  God  as  in  any  sense  their  Father  to  the  effect  of 
rendering  acceptable  homage  to  Him,  or  of  cherishing  true 
filial  confidence  and  affection  towards  Him,  until  they  have 
been  regenerated  by  His  grace.  But  this  admission,  even  when 
made  to  the  fullest  extent,  does  not  invalidate  either  the  fact 
of  His  paternity,  or  their  obligation  to  acknowledge  it  and  to 


*  See  Note  C. 
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act  upon  it.  In  truth,  they  lie  under  an  equal  disability  with 
reference  to  God’s  magisterial  relation,  and  generally  with  re¬ 
ference  to  all  the  relations  which  He  hears  to  them.  Fallen 
men,  until  they  have  been  regenerated,  cannot  truly  acknow¬ 
ledge  God  in  any  of  His  characters.  And  certainly  they  are 
just  as  far,  in  their  natural  state,  from  a  hearty  and  practical 
recognition  of  His  sovereign  authority,  as  from  a  cheerful  and 
childlike  reliance  on  His  parental  care.  Hence,  if  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  men  being  unable  heartily  and  practically  to  regard 
God  as  their  Father  until  they  have  been  enlightened  and  con¬ 
verted  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  be  held  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
denying  that  He  sustains  towards  all  men  a  general  relation 
of  paternity,  the  fact  that  they  are  equally  unable,  in  their 
unconverted  state,  heartily  and  practically  to  regard  God  as 
tlieir  rightful  Sovereign,  must  be  deemed  a  no  less  sufficient 
reason  for  denying  that  He  sustains  towards  all  men  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  their  King  and  Lord. 


This  doctrine  of  the  general  fatherhood  of  God,  which  I 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  to  vindicate,  appears 
to  me  to  be  of  the  very  greatest  practical  importance.  It  is 
especially  so,  as  furnishing  an  argument  of  remarkable  power 
and  of  a  singularly  affecting  nature,  whereby  to  impress  sinners 
with  a  just  sense  of  their  ungodliness,  and  by  divine  grace  to 
bring  them  to  repentance.  The  thought  of  our  high  original 
standing  as  children  of  God  is  fitted,  if  anything  be,  to  humble 
us  under  a  deep  conviction  of  the  shamefulness  and  baseness 
of  those  sins  by  which  we  have  dishonoured  and  degraded  it. 
And  the  consideration  of  our  having  sinned,  not  only  against 
the  authority  of  a  just  and  sovereign  Euler,  but  against  the 
love  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  Father,  is  calculated  to  move 
and  melt  the  most  stubborn  heart,  and  to  fill  it  with  bitter 
sorrow  and  contrition.  How  touchingly  does  God  appeal  to 
us  in  this  character !  “  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0 

earth !  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they 
have  rebelled  against  me  !  ”  “  Ho  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord, 

0  foolish  people  and  unwise?  Is  not  He  thy  Father?”  “A 
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son  lionoiiretli  liis  fatlier,  and  a  servant  his  master.  If  then  I 
he  a  Father,  where  is  mine  honour  ?  And  if  I  he  a  Master, 
where  is  my  fear?”  “Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto 
me.  My  Father,  Thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth  ?”  *  There  is 
a  power  and  pathos  in  these  remonstrances,  as  uttered  by  Him 
in  the  endearing  character  of  a  Father,  far  beyond  aught  that 
can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  any  mere  general  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  in  which  His  parental  relation 
to  us  is  not  included.  And  there  is  no  response  so  naturally 
evoked  by  them  as  that  which  seeks  utterance  in  the  language 
of  the  repentant  prodigal,  “  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and 
before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.” 

Tliere  is  nothing  that  tends  so  much  to  keep  sinners  away 
from  God  as  the  hard  thoughts  and  gloomy  fears  with  which 
they  are  prone  to  regard  Him.  They  have  formed  a  \VTong 
conception  of  His  character.  They  think  of  Him  only  as 
a  stern  judge  or  terrible  avenger.  They  cannot  bring  their 
minds  to  believe  that  He  has  any  compassion  for  them,  or  any 
goodwill  towards  them.  A  deep  distrust  of  Him  has  settled  on 
their  hearts.  And  as  often  as  “  they  remember  Him,  they  are 
troubled.”  Accordingly,  they  strive  to  banish  Him  from  their 
thoughts,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  live  without  Him  in  the 
world. 

Of  what  immense  importance,  then,  is  it  that  they  should  be 
taught  to  regard  Him  as  their  Father  in  heaven — their  much- 
aggrieved,  indeed,  and  justly-offended  Father,  in  whose  house¬ 
hold  they  are  no  longer  worthy  to  hold  a  place  ;  but  still  their 
Father,  who  pities  them, — bears  with  them, — waits  to  be 
gracious  to  them,  and  is  willing  to  have  mercy  on  them ;  who 
solemnly  assures  them  that  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
sinners,  and  is  ready  with  great  joy  to  welcome  their  return  to 
Him  1  Surely  such  views  of  Him  would  tend  to  dispossess 
them  of  those  dark  suspicions  by  which  they  are  repelled  from 
Him,  and  would  encourage  them,  with  reassured  confidence,  to 
cast  themselves  on  His  fatherly  love  and  grace. 

*  Isa.  i.  2  ;  Dent.  xxii.  6;  Mai.  i.  6  ;  Jer.  iii.  4. 
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It  is  true  tins  doctrine  is  liable  to  perversion.  But  that  is 
no  more  than  may  equally  be  affirmed  of  many  of  the  most 
sure  and  precious  truths  of  revelation.  And  it  is  no  reason 
for  ignoring  or  rejecting  the  doctrine,  but  simply  for  taking 
heed  that  we  rightly  apprehend  it,  and  carefully  apply  it  to 
no  other  than  its  proper  uses. 

One  of  the  most  common  perversions  of  the  divine  father¬ 
hood  is  that  which  represents  it  as  the  only  relation  which 
the  Almighty  sustains  towards  His  reasonable  and  moral 
creatures.  By  thus  unduly  magnifying  and  exalting  it,  so  as 
to  supersede  God’s  rectoral  and  judicial  character,  the  necessity 
is  sought  to  be  dispensed  with  of  any  such  remedial  jDrovision 
for  the  expiation  of  human  guilt,  as  that  of  the  great  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Bor  if  God  be  a  kind  and  loving  Father, 
but  nothing  more,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  He  should 
not  freely,  and  without  any  atonement,  forgive  His  erring 
children.  And,  indeed,  the  idea  of  His  exacting  an  expiation 
would  seem,  on  that  supposition,  to  be  derogatory  to  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  warmth  of  His  parental  love. 

For  this  abuse  of  the  doctrine  the  corrective  is  very  obvious. 
We  have  simply  to  keep  it  within  its  proper  bounds,  and  not 
to  allow  it  to  hide  from  us  those  other  aspects  of  the  divine 
character  which  are  equally  essential.  The  truth  is,  that  no 
one  human  analogy  is  adequate  to  give  us  a  full  view  of  our 
relations  to  the  Almighty.  These  are  so  manifold,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  betake  ourselves  to  divers  relations  between  man 
and  man  in  illustration  of  them.  And,  in  particular,  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  the  character  of  a  just  ruler  with  that  of 
a  loving  father.  In  the  constitution  of  man,  and  in  the  course 
of  divine  providence,  we  have  many  indications  of  a  system  of 
moral  government  under  which,  as  rational  and  accountable 
creatures,  we  have  been  placed.  And  in  the  Scriptures  we 
have  the  most  distinct  assurances  that  God  is  a  righteous 
Judge  and  Sovereign,  who  is  greatly  concerned  to  preserve  the 
honour  of  His  law,  and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  His 
government.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  an  atonement  is  re¬ 
quired  by  Him,  to  harmonise  the  dictates  of  mercy  with  the 
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demands  of  justice,  and  to  vindicate  His  rectitude  and  holiness 
ill  the  remission  of  sins. 

It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that  the  parental  charac¬ 
ter  of  God,  no  less  than  His  rectoral  character,  is  concerned  in 
the  atonement  ;  and  it  is  only  by  combining  these  with  one 
another  that  this  great  remedial  provision  for  the  salvation 
of  a  lost  world  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  If  it  be 
because  God  is  a  King  and  Judge  that  the  atonement  was  re¬ 
quired  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  because  God  is  a  Father  that 
the  atonement  is  provided.  For  it  does  not  at  all  enter  into 
the  functions  of  a  king  or  judge  to  devise  and  supply,  at  an 
inestimable  personal  sacrifice,  the  means  of  deliverance  to  con¬ 
victed  rebels  and  condemned  criminals.  And  thus  does  it 
appear  that  the  common  fatherhood  of  God, — which,  as  being 
implied  in  “  the  first  and  great  commandment,”  may  be  held 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  Law, — is  no  less  essential  and 
fundamental  to  the  Gospel.  For  it  is  only  as  a  Father  that 
God  can  be  conceived  of  as  having  “  so  loved  the  world  that 
He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  as  to  this  point,  the  following 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr  L.  Alexander : — 

“  Avoiding  extreme  views,”  he  says,  “  we  regard  the  fatherhood 
of  God  as  having  both  a  general  and  a  special  aspect ;  the  former, 
as  flowing  out  of  His  relation  as  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  man, 
and  so  extending  to  all  men,  as  His  creatures  and  the  objects  of  His 
care,  who  live,  and  move,  and  breathe  in  Him;  the  latter,  arising 
out  of  gracious  arrangements  into  which  He  enters  with  individuals 
or  classes  of  the  human  race — resting  on  certain  special  bases  and 
conditions,  and  contemplating  certain  special  results.  God,  as  man’s 
Creator,  becomes,  we  conceive,  by  that  very  act,  both  man’s  Father 
and  man’s  King — the  one  as  necessarily  as  the  other.  And  out  of 
this  double  relation  flows  naturally  the  whole  course  of  God’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  our  race.  God,  as  man’s  Father,  has  surrounded  him  with 
the  bounties  of  creation  far  beyond  what  mere  equity  requires  ;  God, 
as  man’s  King,  has  placed  him  under  law,  with  the  strong  injunc¬ 
tion,  ‘Do  this,  and  live.’  And  since  man  has  sinned  and  fallen, 
God,  as  his  Father,  still  pities  him,  has  compassion  on  him,  and 
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desires  his  return;  but  God,  as  his  King,  demands  that  satisfaction 
shall  be  rendered  to  His  government  and  law  ere  man’s  sin  can  be 
remitted,  and  the  sinner  can  be  restored.  I  do  not  see  how  Ave  can 
lose  sight  of  either  of  these  views  of  the  divine  character,  without 
injury  to  our  conceptions  of  God’s  truth,  as  revealed  to  us  in  His 
Word.  If  God  Avere  not  both  a  Father  and  a  King  to  men,  the 
Christian  system  could  not  have  existed.  It  is  because  God  is  a 
King  that  a  remedial  system  Avas  required  ; — it  is  because  God  is  a 
Father  that  a  remedial  system  has  been  provided.  It  is  the  King 
Avho  says,  ‘  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.’  It  is  the  Father 
Avho  interposes,  and  says,  ‘  Deliver  from  going  down  into  the  pit, 
for  I  have  found  a  ransom.’  God  the  King  has  denounced  Avrath 
to  the  uttermost  against  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  God  the  Father 
has  ‘  so  loved  the  Avorld,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
Avhosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.’  ”  * 


*  ‘  St  Paul  at  Athens,’  p.  206,  207. 
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THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

ATONEMENT. 

At  the  close  of  my  last  Lecture  I  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
bearing  of  the  general  fatherhood  of  God  on  the  great  evangel¬ 
ical  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  This  subject,  however,  is  so 
interesting  and  important,  and  has  at  the  same  time  been  to  so 
great  an  extent  erroneously  conceived  and  keenly  controverted, 
that  some  fuller  discussion  than  we  have  yet  given  to  it  may 
be  reasonably  expected.  I  crave,  therefore,  your  farther  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  inquiry.  How  far  our  views,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  necessity,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  nature  of  the 
atonement,  ought  to  be  affected  by  the  consideration,  that 
God  is  the  common  Lather  of  all  mankind. 

I.  First,  then,  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  we  are 
not  to  be  understood,  when  maintaining  this  position,  as 
venturing  to  affirm,  on  purely  reasonable  grounds,  and  apart 
from  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  there  was  no  other 
method  by  which  the  salvation  of  sinners  could  possibly  have 
been  effected.  It  would  ill  become  creatures,  whose  faculties 
are  so  weak,  and  whose  means  of  observation  are  so  limited, 
to  speak  as  if  they  had  independent  means  of  knowing  what 
the  great  God  could  or  could  not  have  done,  if  it  had  so  pleased 
Him,  for  the  redemption  of  a  fallen  world.  All  that  we  affirm 
is,  that  the  method  of  salvation  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  serves  certain  important  ends  in 
the  divme  administration,  which  could  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
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able  to  see,  have  been  otherwise  accomplished,  and  which 
sufficiently  vindicate  His  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  it.  Indeed,  our  position  is  mainly  a  defensive  one, 
which  we  find  ourselves  necessitated  to  assume  in  order  to 
repel  the  assertion,  that  an  atonement  for  sin  is  so  evidently 
superfluous  as  to  be  altogether  incredible. 

Now,  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which  it  is  alleged,  by 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  no  such 
provision  for  the  expiation  of  human  guilt  and  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice  can  be  at  all  necessary,  is  just  the  subsistence 
of  that  tender  and  endearing  relation  which  God,  as  the  great 
Father,  sustains  towards  His  intelligent  creatures.  For  simely, 
they  argue,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  kind  parent  from 
freely  forgiving  the  misconduct  of  his  erring  children,  and 
cordially  restoring  them  to  his  confidence  and  favour,  so  soon 
as  they  show  themselves  truly  penitent  for  their  faults.  What 
need  of  satisfaction  or  expiation  in  such  a  case  ?  We  should 
bitterly  censure  the  severity  of  an  earthly  father,  if  he  laid 
any  further  chastisement  on  his  offsjDring  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  correction  and  amendment ;  or  if,  when 
their  offences  were  deeply  deplored  and  heartily  renounced,  he 
still,  in  his  stern  inflexibility,  withheld  forgiveness  until  the 
fullest  compensation  had  been  made  for  the  dishonour  they 
had  done  to  his  dignity  and  authority.  How  then  can  we 
attribute  to  our  heavenly  Father  a  course  of  procedure,  which, 
if  witnessed  in  any  of  the  “fathers  of  our  flesh,”  we  should  un¬ 
hesitatingly  denounce  as  unnatural  and  unmerciful  ?  Father 
ought  we  to  say,  that  if  men,  being  evil,  are  ready  to  pardon  the 
transgressions  of  their  children,  without  exacting  any  further  sa¬ 
tisfaction  than  penitential  acknowledgments  and  sincere  efforts 
of  reformation,  much  more  must  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
be  willing,  on  the  like  terms,  to  forgive  every  repentant  sinner. 

To  those  who  thus  argue,  we  might  venture  to  reply  that, 
even  regarding  God  exclusively  in  His  paternal  relation,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  so  clear  as  they  would  have  us  to  believe, 
that  He  needs  must  forgive  every  penitent  offender  without 
requiring  satisfaction  for  his  sins.  For,  be  it  remembered. 
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God  is  not,  like  an  earthly  parent,  concerned  only  with  the 
superintendence  of  a  limited  household,  the  administration  of 
which  is  altogether  a  private  matter,  to  he  regulated  by  Him 
accordiujj  to  His  free  discretion.  No.  He  is  the  common 
parent  of  the  human  race ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  of  manifold  other  races  of  intelligent  crea¬ 
tures.  And  as  such,  it  concerns  Him  so  to  deal  with  each 
individual  member  of  His  great  family,  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  true  welfare,  not  only  of  that  individual,  but  of  all  the 
other  members.  The  largeness  of  His  family,  while  not  in 
the  least  affecting  the  fatherly  love  with  which  its  affairs  are 
regulated  by  Him,  may,  notwithstanding,  affect  very  materi¬ 
ally  the  system  according  to  which  the  regulation  is  conducted. 
The  household,  in  fact,  has  expanded  into  a  kingdom.  And 
though  it  be  still  the  kingdom  of  our  Father,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  it  as  otherwise  administered  by  Him  than  after  the 
mamier  of  a  just  and  impartial  ruler, — by  general  laws,  which 
are  subservient  to  the  public  interests,  and  which  must  in 
every  case  be  firmly  maintained  and  fully  vindicated.  Hence, 
we  may  readily  conceive  that  many  things  might  be  competent 
to  the  discretion  of  an  earthly  parent,  when  dealing  with  his 
erring  children,  which  wmuld  not  so  well  comport  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Universal  Parent,  by  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  ruled. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  meet  the  argument  on  this 
ground ;  for  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  could  be 
wished,  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  from  the  course 
of  divine  providence,  and,  above  all,  from  the  express  declara¬ 
tions  of  Holy  Scripture,  that  God  sustains  the  character,  not 
only  of  a  beneficent  Father,  but  also  of  a  righteous  moral 
Governor,  towards  His  rational  creatures.  These  two  charac¬ 
ters,  accordingly,  must  be  combined  in  all  our  conceptions  of 
the  Supreme  Being  as  related  to  us.  And  if  it  wmuld  be  an 
error  to  ascribe  to  Him  the  stern  inflexibility  of  a  ruler  apart 
from  the  merciful  kindness  of  a  parent,  it  would  be  no  less 
an  error  to  ascribe  to  Him  the  tenderness  of  parental  love  in 
dealing  with  His  sinful  offspring,  exclusive  of  that  concern 
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whicli,  as  a  righteous  Sovereign,  He  must  ever  show  for  the 
authority  of  His  laws  and  the  rectitude  of  His  government. 
Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  tliese  characters,  as  sustained  by 
Him,  are  in  any  respect  opposed  to  one  another.  Eather  must 
we  view  them  as  harmoniously  united  and  co-ordinately  dis¬ 
played  in  all  His  dispensations.  Least  of  all  is  it  necessary 
to  regard  them  as  conflicting  with  one  another  in  the  matter 
of  the  atonement.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  He  who, 
in  His  strict  justice,  exacted  this  great  expiation  for  human 
guilt,  is  no  other  than  the  same  adorable  Being  who  of  His 
infinite  compassion  and  mercy  hath  provided  it.  So  that  we 
see  in  it  the  rectitude  of  the  Sovereign  co-operating  with  the 
love  of  the  Father,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  and  restoration 
of  His  fallen  creatures. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ground,  nor  is  it  even  the  chief 
ground,  on  which  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  may  he 
reconciled  with  the  fatherhood  of  God.  There  is  so  much  of 
a  disposition  shown  by  some  modern  writers  to  represent  the 
atonement  in  the  light  of  a  mere  “  governmental  display,”  or 
“stroke  of  administrative  policy  for  upholding  the  authority 
of  law  and  order  in  the  moral  world,”  that  we  should  do  well, 
in  vindicating  its  necessity,  to  appeal,  not  only  to  the  relation 
which  God  bears  to  us  as  a  sovereign  Lawgiver  and  righteous 
moral  Governor,  but  also  to  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
divine  character,  as  calling  for  some  such  remedial  provision 
to  expiate  the  sins  of  those  who  are  to  receive  forgiveness. 
Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  “  the  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His 
ways,  and  holy  in  all  His  works  “a  God  of  truth,  and  with¬ 
out  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He;”  “of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,  and  that  cannot  look  upon  iniquity;”  “rendering 
to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds,”  and  pledged  to  inflict 
“indignation  and  wrath  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil.”  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  God  respecting  Himself. 
Doubtless  He  is  our  Father.  But  when  so  regarding  Him,  we 
must  not  ignore  those  attributes  which  distinguish  Him,  or 
think  of  Him  as  altogether  different  from  what  He  truly  is. 
You  say,  “He  is  our  Father;”  and  you  are  warranted  to  say 
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SO.  But  who  or  what  manner  of  Being  is  it  that  you  thus 
designate?  Our  Father  is  no  other  than- this  righteous  and 
holy  God — this  sin-hating  and  sin-punishing  God.  And  we 
may  be  very  sure  that,  even  in  dealing  with  us  as  a  Father, 
He  cannot  deny  Himself,  or  act  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be 
opposed  and  abhorrent  to  His  moral  nature. 

It  is  true.  He  possesses  other  attributes  as  well  as  these. 
He  is  ‘'the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou¬ 
sands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin.”  But  this 
consideration  cannot  be  held  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement,  whereby  divine  mercy  may  be  shown  to  sinful 
men  on  such  terms  as  are  compatible,  not  with  some  only,  but 
with  all  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  The  sole  effect 
of  it  is  to  warrant  the  persuasion,  that  whatsoever  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  God  may  require,  shall  unfailingly  be  supplied 
by  His  loving-kindness  and  compassion.  And  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you  that  this  persuasion  has  been  fully  verified  by  the 
wonderful  provision  He  has  actually  made  for  our  redemption 
through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  His  only-begotten  Son, 
“  whom,”  as  the  Scripture  saith,  “  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  right¬ 
eousness,  .  .  .  that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 

him  who  believeth  in  J esus.”  * 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of 
God  opposing  the  free  access  of  sinners  to  His  friendship  and 
favour,  and  requiring  any  method  of  expiation  for  the  removal 
of  it ;  but  that  the  sole  obstacle  is  on  the  part  of  sinners  them¬ 
selves,  whose  alienated  hearts  will  not  suffer  them  to  believe 
that  God  is  so  loving  and  merciful  as  He  truly  is. 

How,  if  by  “  an  obstacle  on  the  part  of  God  to  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sinners  ”  there  be  understood  anything  in  the  shape  of 
^personal  resentment,  or  implacable  vindictiveness,  or  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  show  mercy,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  no  such 
obstacle.  But  that  there  are  what  may  be  called  obstacles  of 
another  kind,  arising  from  God’s  holy  aversion  to  sin.  His  just 

*  Fioni.  iii.  25,  26. 
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condemnation  of  it,  and  His  determination  to  punish  it,  can 
hardly  he  denied  by  any  plain  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  How 
else  are  we  to  explain  those  frequent  and  express  statements, 
that  “  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,” — that  “  the 
face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them  that  do  evil,” — that  “  our 
iniquities  have  separated  between  us  and  our  God,  and  our 
sins  have  hid  His  face  from  us,  that  He  will  not  hear,” — and 
that  “  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness”?*  A  great  part  of  the 
Bible,  indeed,  would  need  to  be  written  over  aga,in  before  we 
can  expunge  from  it  the  broad  and  palpable  evidences  of 
God’s  holy  displeasure  against  sinful  men,  and  of  His  right¬ 
eous  purpose  to  indict  judgment  on  their  iniquities. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all  such  expressions  as  “wrath,” 
“  hatred,”  and  “  vengeance,”  as  applied  to  God,  are  dgurative 
expressions,  used  after  the  manner  of  men.  Allow  that  they 
are  so,  this  does  not  destroy  their  meaning.  Men  do  not  em- 
X^loy  dgures  to  obscure  or  weaken  the  import  of  their  state¬ 
ments,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  it  clearer  and  more 
forcible.  And  hence,  when  the  inspired  writers  denounce  the 
“  wrath  ”  and  “  hatred  ”  and  “  vengeance  ”  of  God  against 
wickedness,  their  evident  purpose  is  to  make  us  more  clearly 
to  see,  and  more  deeply  to  feel,  that  there  is  somewhat  on  the 
part  of  God  opposing  the  reception  of  sinners  into  His  favour, 
which  may  be  most  dtly  depicted  by  comparing  it  to  those 
dispositions  and  feelings  of  the  human  heart  under  which,  in 
these  figurative  expressions,  it  is  represented.  Most  certainly, 
when  God  is  said  to  be  “  angry  with  sinners,”  it  would  be  a 
gross  outrage  on  all  reasonable  principles  of  interpretation  to 
affirm  that  what  is  figuratively  called  “  anger  ”  in  such  a  state¬ 
ment  exists,  not  at  all  on  the  part  of  God  against  sinners,  hut 
solely  and  entirely  on  the  part  of  sinners  against  God !  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  not  He  who  is  said  (figuratively)  to  be 
angry  with  sinners,  but  sinners  who  are  said  to  he  angry  with 
Him  1  In  like  manner,  when  Isaiah  uses  these  words,  “  0 
Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee ;  though  Thou  wast  angry  with  me, 
*  Ps.  vii.  11 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Isa.  lix.  2  ;  Eoni.  i.  18. 
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Thine  anger  is  turned  away,”  *  no  fair  interpreter  would 
understand  the  prophet  as  expressing  thankfulness  that  he 
himself  had  laid  aside  his  disaffection  toward  God,  and  not 
that  God  had  mercifully  turned  away,  what  is  figuratively 
styled.  His  anger  from  the  prophet.  Let  every  reasonable 
qualification  be  applied  to  such  statements,  on  the  score  of 
their  being  conveyed  in  figurative  language,  it  must  still  be 
allowed  that  they  have  a  definite  meaning,  such  as  w^e  are 
capable  of  apprehending  and  appreciating.  And  that  mean¬ 
ing  evidently  must  be  somewhat  that  pertains  to  God,  some 
barrier  on  His  part  that  needs  to  be  removed  in  order  that 
sinners  may  be  reinstated  hi  His  favour. 

Apart,  indeed,  from  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  there 
are  natural  feelings  and  instincts  in  the  human  heart  which 
seem  to  bespeak  tlie  necessity  of  an  atonement.  I  know  not 
how  we  can  otherwise  account  for  the  wide  diffusion  and  con¬ 
tinued  prevalence  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  For  though  there 
be  reason  to  believe  that  this  ordinance  originated  in  a  divine 
appointment  after  the  Fall,  and  was  handed  down  from  the 
sons  of  Noah  to  their  descendants,  we  can  hardly  think  that 
mere  tradition  would  have  given  to  it  so  firm  a  hold  as  it 
has  ever  been  found  to  maintain  on  men  of  all  nations  and 
of  every  age,  if  there  were  not  some  principle  involved  in 
it  that  commends  itself  to  the  felt  wants  and  deep-seated 
yearnings  of  the  sinful  heart.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  account, 
on  any  other  ground,  for  the  power  which  the  simple  and 
faithful  preaching  of  the  Cross  has  ever  exerted.  Our  moral 
nature  somehow  compels  us  to  respect  the  claims  of  holi¬ 
ness,  even  when  we  have  infringed  them.  And  it  seems 
as  if  we  could  not  ourselves  be  satisfied  with  any  deliverance 
from  the  merited  consequences  of  our  transgressions,  which 
comes  to  us  in  any  other  way  than  a  way  of  righteousness. 
Hence  we  do  not  find  that  practically  there  is  much  difficulty 
in  securing  for  the  idea  of  an  atonement  a  cheerful  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  such  men  as  are  awakened  to  somewhat  of  a 
just  sense  of  their  own  sinfulness.  Mysterious  as  it  may  be 

*  Isa.  xii.  1. 
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in  some  respects  to  their  intellect,  it  meets  with  a  ready  re¬ 
sponse  and  acquiescence  from  their  heart.* 

Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  of 
which  the  natural  instincts  of  the  human  heart  thus  combine 
with  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  assure  us,  detracts  in  any 
respect  from  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
work  of  our  redemption.  It  might  have  done  so  if  we  had 
been  left  to  find  for  ourselves  the  needful  expiation ;  or  if  any 
other  than  He,  by  whom  we  are  forgiven,  had  furnished  the 
ground  on  which  pardon  is  conferred  upon  us.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  Bather  hath  Himself  provided  all  that  He  exacts  as  ne¬ 
cessary  for  our  salvation,  the  costliness  of  our  ransom  is  so  far 
from  diminishing,  tliat,  on  the  contrary,  it  mightily  enhances 
and  gloriously  magnifies  the  riches  of  His  grace.  Bor  in  this 
was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, — not  that  He 
thought  so  lightly  of  our  transgressions  as  without  any  sacri¬ 
fice  freely  to  forgive  them, — but  that,  with  all  His  deep  hatred 
of  our  sins.  He  thought  so  mercifully  of  us  who  were  charge¬ 
able  with  them,  as  not  to  withhold  that  inestimable  sacrifice 
which  divine  justice  required  in  order  to  their  forgiveness. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  the  fatherhood  of  God  in  its 
bearing  on  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  we  now  proceed  to 
inquire.  How  far  our  views  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  may 
be  legitimately  affected  by  it. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  one  thing  is  very  evident ;  namely, 
that,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  divine  fatherhood,  the  atonement 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  means  of  inclining  Ood  to  he  placable 
and  mereiful,  or  of  inducing  Him  to  entertain  towards  sinners 
a  kindness  and  compassion  with  which  He  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  regarded  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
a  view  of  the  Eedeemer’s  sacrifice  would  be  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  character  which  God  sustains  as  the  loving 
and  beneficent  father  of  all  men  as  His  intelligent  creatures. 
But,  happily,  we  are  waiTanted  at  the  same  time  to  affirm,  that 
such  a  view  of  it  would  be  equally  inconsistent  with  those 

*  See  Note  D. 
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representations  of  tlie  nature  and  intent  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  which  are  given  us  in  the  Scriptures.  It  may  he  that 
the  atonement  has  occasionally  been  spoken  of  by  ignorant 
and  injudicious  believers  in  it,  in  terms  which  woidd  seem  to 
imply  that  it  is  the  means  of  api^easing  a  naturally  implacable 
and  vindictive  Being,  and  of  wringing  from  Him  a  reluctant 
and  ungracious  pardon,  which,  if  left  to  Himself,  He  was 
indisposed  to  confer.  But  such  is  not  the  view  of  it,  most 
assuredly,  that  has  ever  been  taken  by  its  intelligent  and 
enlightened  advocates.  And  such  is  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  the  Anew  of  it  that  has  been  presented  to  us  in  the  oracles 
of  divine  truth.  The  atonement,  as  set  forth  in  the  statements 
of  Holy  Scripture,  as  well  as  in  the  creeds  of  our  own  and 
other  orthodox  Churches,  is  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of 
God’s  love  and  mercy  to  sinners,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  wonderful  result,  and  the  most  remarkable  manifes¬ 
tation,  of  God’s  pre-existing  love  and  mercy  to  sinners  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined.  It  was  not  with  the  view  of  dis¬ 
posing  Him  to  be  merciful  to  us  that  He  required  the  obedience 
and  death  of  His  beloved  Son,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the 
exercise  of  that  mercy  which  He  was  previously  disposed  to 
extend  towards  us,  in  such  a  way  as  should  be  compatible 
with  the  perfection  of  His  holiness,  the  claims  of  His  justice, 
and  the  authority  of  His  law.  The  atonement  was  offered  for 
the  purpose,  as  an  apostle  expresses  it,  of  “  declaring  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  in  the  remission  of  smsi”*  But  it  was  not 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  inclining  God  to  forgive  sins  on  such 
terms  as  should  be  consistent  with  His  righteousness.  For  if 
God  had  not  previously  been  inclined  so  to  forgive  sins,  it  is 
evident  that  the  atonement  would  never  have  been  provided 
by  Him.  The  atonement  had  its  origin  in  God’s  willingness 
to  save  sinners.  ISTothing  but  the  very  intensity  of  His  desire 
to  save  sinners  can  account  for  His  having  proAuded  such 
a  sacrifice  in  order  that  they  might  be  saA^ed  in  the  manner 
Avhich  He  deemed  conducive  to  the  rectitude  of  His  government 
and  the  glory  of  His  name.  Such  is  the  clear  and  explicit 

*  Rom.  iii.  25. 
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doctrine  of  the  Scriptures :  for  it  is  there  written  that  “  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.”  *  And  “  herein  is  love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins.”*}* 

We  cannot,  then,  be  too  emphatic  in  our  affirmation  that 
the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  induc¬ 
ing  God  to  love  His  fallen  children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
having  itself  proceeded  from  the  unspeakable  warmth  and 
tenderness  of  His  fatherly  love. 

In  making  this  affirmation,  however,  we  must  be  careful  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  statement  which  partially  resembles 
it,  but  in  real  import  is  altogether  different.  I  allude  to  the 
statement  that  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  is  exclusively  to  . 
he  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  expiation  of  human  guilt  or  satisfaction  of  divine  jus¬ 
tice  to  he  effected  hy  it ;  in  other  words,  that  the  purpose  to  be 
served  by  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  was,  not 
to  remove  any  obstacle,  which  the  sins  of  men  have  interposed 
in  the  w*ay  of  their  being  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  God ; 
but  to  assure  them  that  there  is  no  such  obstacle,  and  thereby 
to  induce  them  to  cling  with  confiding  affection  to  their  kind 
and  merciful  Father,  who,  notwithstanding  all  their  obduracy, 
is  willing  to  receive  them,  and  waiting  to  be  gracious  to  them. 

There  is  a  well-known  school  of  modern  theological  writers 
by  whom  such  statements  as  this  are  frequently  advanced. 
They  utterly  deny  the  existence  of  any  objective  barrier,  in  the 
shape  of  guilt  or  liability  to  condemnation,  as  opposing  a  sin¬ 
ner’s  return  to  the  favour  and  fellowship  of  God ;  and  hold 
that  there  is  no  barrier,  except  the  subjective  one  of  man’s  own 
unbelieving,  self-willed,  and  sinful  heart,  to  keep  him  back 
from  the  conscious  possession  and  joyful  recognition  of  his 
heavenly  Father’s  love.  Accordingly  they  maintain  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  not  intended  to  expiate  the 
guilt,  or  to  exempt  us  from  the  merited  penalties  of  our  trans- 
*  John  iii,  16.  +1  John  iv.  10. 
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gressions,  but  simply  and  solely  to  show  us  that  God  loves  us, 
and  thereby  to  subdue  the  enmity  of  our  hearts  against  Him  ; 
to  disabuse  our  minds  of  those  dark  suspicions  and  distrustful 
apprehensions  with  which  we  are  prone  to  regard  Him ;  and 
to  give  us  the  fullest  assurance  we  could  wish  to  have,  “  that 
there  is  a  bond  between  Him  and  His  creatures  which  no 
rebellion  of  theirs  and  no  law  of  His  could  set  aside.”* 

Now,  that  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  intended  to  manifest  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  we  fully 
admit.  But  that  they  were  intended,  or  that  they  were  fitted 
to  do  so,  irrespective  of  any  expiation  of  human  guilt  or  satis¬ 
faction  of  divine  justice  effected  hy  them,  we  hold  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  be, 
even  on  reasonable  grounds,  incapable  of  any  satisfactory  vin¬ 
dication. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture,  with  reference  to  this  point, 
appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  unequivocal.  Those 
numerous  passages  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  “  dying  for 
our  sins  ” — “  taking  away  our  sins  ” — “  bearing  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree  ” — “  shedding  His  blood  for  the  remission 
of  sins” — ‘‘putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself” — 
“  suffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring 
us  to  God  ” — “  washing  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood  ” — 
“giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  many” — “redeeming  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us;” — these, 
and  many  other  equally  explicit  passages,  are  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  notion  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  meant 
to  assure  us  of  the  love  of  God,  apart  from  any  efficacy  attri¬ 
butable  to  them  in  saving  us  from  the  guilt  and  penal  conse- 
sequences  of  our  transgressions.  Nay,  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
some  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  which  the  love  of  God 
is  said  to  have  been  “manifested”  or  “commended  to  us”  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  the  purpose  for  which  God  gave  His  Son 
to  die  for  us — namely,  that  He  might  be  “  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins”-f- — that  “we,  being  justified  by  His  blood,  might  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  Him,”  j;  and  “  that  whosoever  be- 
*  Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  209.  f  1  John  iv.  10.  J  Eom.  v.  8,  9. 
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lieveth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  hut  have  everlasting  life,”  * 
is  very  distinctly  and  prominently  referred  to.  And  hence  we 
must  necessarily  conclude  that  it  is  not  in  themselves  con¬ 
sidered,  but  in  respect  of  the  expiatory  virtues  belonging  to 
them,  and  the  consequent  spiritual  benefits  accruing  from 
them,  that  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
meant  to  assure  us  of  the  fatherly  love  and  grace  of  God. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  is  too 
clear  to  require  further  comment  or  illustration,  let  us  judge 
of  this  theory  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as  professedly  sup¬ 
plying  a  wore  rational  explanation  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  than  is  furnished  by  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

When  so  judging  of  it,  we  must  carefully  observe  the  precise 
nature  of  the  case  for  which  the  theory  is  meant  to  account. 
The  case  we  have  to  deal  with  is  not  that  of  a  divine  mission, 
devolved  upon  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  discharge  of  which  His 
humiliation,  sufferings,  and  death  were  merely  incidental.  It 
is  that  of  a  divine  mission,  in  the  discharge  of  which  these 
things  were,  by  appointment  of  God,  indispensably  required 
of  Him,  as  of  themselves  constituting  the  most  prominent  and 
important  part  of  the  great  work  which  His  Father  had  given 
Him  to  do.  Both  He  and  His  apostles  represent  them  in  this 
light,  as  “  things  which  Christ  ought  to  suffer  ” —  “  things 
which  it  behoved  Him  to  suffer  ”-f* — things  which  “  God’s  hand 
and  counsel  had  before  determined  to  be  done”  j — a  cup  which 
His  Father  had  given  Him  to  drink,  and  which  was  not  with¬ 
drawn,  even  when  He  prayed  that  “  if  it  were  possible  this  cup 
might  pass  from  Him,”  §  And  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  when  speaking  of  the  love  of  God  as  manifested  by  the 
mission  of  His  only-begotten  Son,  dwell  most  of  all,  I  may  even 
say  dwell  exclusively,  on  the  ignominy  and  anguish  to  which 
He  was  subjected. 

Now,  how  should  this  be  ?  How  should  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  be  thus  prominently  and  emphatically  proofs  of  His 


*  John  iii.  16. 
+  Acts  iv.  28. 


+  Luke  xxiv.  26,  46. 
§  Mat.  xxvi.  39. 
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Father’s  love  to  us  ?  If  they  were  not  in  any  respect  directly 
efficacious  in  securing  for  us  forfeited  blessings,  or  in  exempt¬ 
ing  us  from  merited  penalties ;  if  they  were  not  in  themselves 
instrumental  in  obtaining  for  us  substantial  benefits  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed, — how  then  should  we 
regard  them  as  affording  us  an  unparalleled  manifestation  of 
the  fatherly  love  of  God  ?  Or  how  then  could  we  derive  from 
them  any  better  ground  of  assurance  than  we  previously  liad, 
that  God  is  willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us  ? 

Suppose — if  it  be  possible  to  suppose  anything  so  unnatural 
— that  an  earthly  king  should  seek  to  conciliate  his  disaffected 
subjects  by  taking  his  beloved  son,  and  depriving  him  of  life 
before  them,  for  no  other  than  the  avowed  purpose  of  assuring 
the  rebel  multitude  that  his  heart  is  full  of  clemency  and 
kindness  towards  them,  how  would  they  be  affected  by  such  a 
spectacle  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  it  would  have  the  intended 
effect  ?  Even  if  the  child  were  ever  so  willing  a  victim — 
cheerfully  placing  his  life  at  his  father’s  disposal — we  cannot 
conceive  that  the  taking  away  of  tliat  life,  if  no  public  benefits 
otherwise  unattainable  directly  issued  from  the  sacrifice,  could, 
as  an  alleged  proof  of  love  towards  the  rebels,  have  the  slight¬ 
est  tendency  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  Eather 
might  we  suppose  it  to  have  a  tendency  to  confirm  them  in 
their  alienation  from  a  sovereign  whose  treatment  of  his  own 
son  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  indicative  of  a  kindly 
and  conciliatory  disposition  towards  his  subjects.  In  like 
manner  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  humiliation  and 
sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  should  be  held  to  manifest  or  com¬ 
mend  His  Father’s  love  to  us,  if  they  were  not  the  procuring 
cause  of  our  deliverance  from  forfeitures  and  penalties  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  averted. 

When  God  tells  us  in  His  Word  that  He  so  loved  us  as  to 
give  His  own  Son  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  us,  because, — for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  Himself,  although  He  may  not  have 
fully  explained  them  to  us, — this  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  the 
extension  of  His  mercy  towards  us  consistently  with  the  per¬ 
fections  of  His  character,  the  authority  of  His  law,  and  the 
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welfare  of  His  universal  government ; — I  can  believe  tliis, 
though  I  may  not  fully  comprehend  it ;  because  here  the  mys¬ 
tery  lies  in  the  plans  and  counsels  of  the  Infinite  God,  which 
may  well  be  expected  to  exceed  my  comprehension*  And 
believing,  on  the  authority  of  God,  that  for  reasons  which  He 
deemed  sufficient,  although  to  ns  they  may  be  in  some  respects 
unsearchable,  this  great  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  man’s  sal¬ 
vation, — I  can  then  see,  in  His  not  having  withheld  it,  a  mar¬ 
vellous  proof  of  His  love  to  a  guilty  world.  But  were  we  to  be 
told  that  God  gave  His  own  Son  to  humiliation,  sufferings,  and 
death,  without  any  alleged  reasons  for  it  in  so  far  as  God  was 
Himself  concerned,  or  any  declared  necessity  for  it  as  a  means 
of  extending  mercy  towards  us  consistently  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  His  moral  government,  but  simply  with  a  view  to 
the  impression  which  such  a  sacrifice  might  make  upon  the 
minds  of  sinners  in  regard  to  the  fatherly  love  with  which  God 
is  ever  regarding  them ; — this  I  cannot  believe  ;  because  here, 
instead  of  a  mystery  pertaining  to  the  plans  and  counsels  of 
the  unsearchable  God,  in  which  more  or  less  of  mystery  might 
be  looked  for,  I  find  a  dovmright  contradiction  to  my  own  con¬ 
sciousness  in  a  matter  that  is  perfectly  level  to  my  comprehen¬ 
sion  ;  inasmuch  as  my  own  consciousness  tells  me  that  such 
procedure  011  the  part  of  God  has  no  tendency  to  produce  upon 
my  mind  any  such  impression  of  His  love  as  is  thus  ascribed  to 
it.  In  a  word,  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  are  well  calculated  to  convince  us  of  the  love  and  grace 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  when  we  view  them  as  the  means  of 
procuring  for  us  spiritual  blessings,  which,  for  reasons  satis¬ 
factory  to  Himself,  God  did  not  deem  it  consistent  with  His 
character  and  law  and  government  otherwise  to  bestow.  But 
if  they  were  not  the  means  of  procuring  for  us  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  conferred,  I  see  not 
in  Avhat  respect  the  endurance  of  them  by  the  Son  of  God  (unne¬ 
cessarily  and  gratuitously  for  any  good  which  to  us  accrues  from 
them)  can  be  viewed  as  any  such  unparalleled  demonstration  of 
His  Father’s  love  to  sinful  men  as  we  are  taught  to  regard  it. 


*  See  Note  E. 
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But  it  may  be  here  said  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
although  no  expiatory  virtues  be  ascribed  to  them,  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  altogether  gratuitous,  or  as  fraught  with  no  real 
and  substantial  benefits  to  sinful  men.  There  are  other  im¬ 
portant  advantages  arising  from  them,  by  reason  of  which, 
even  those  who  do  not  regard  them  as  a  ground  of  exemption 
from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin,  may  yet  see  in  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  them  by  the  Son  of  God  a  signal  exhibition  of  the  love 
and  grace  of  His  heavenly  Father. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  these  other  alleged  benefits  or  advan¬ 
tages,  and  see  how  far  they  are  fitted,  in  the  absence  of  any 
propitiatory  virtues  attributable  to  our  Lord’s  sufferings,  to 
give  to  these  sufferings  that  character  which  is  claimed  for 
them,  of  an  unequalled  manifestation  of  the  fatherly  love 
of  God. 

1.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  the  Christian  revelation, 
apart  altogether  from  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  by  its  salutary  instructions,  its  pure  moral 
precepts,  and  its  inestimable  promises,  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  mankind ;  and  hence  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  Son  of  God,  as  having  been  endured  by  Him  when  inau¬ 
gurating  this  most  beneficent  revelation,  and  as  having  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  confirmation  and  advancement,  may  be  viewed 
as  a  signal  exhibition  of  the  love  of  God  in  sending  His  dear 
Son  to  reveal  to  us  the  Gospel,  at  the  cost  of  being  sub¬ 
jected,  in  behalf  of  it,  to  so  great  an  amount  of  ignominy  and 
affliction. 

To  this  we  reply,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  when  thus 
regarded,  were  merely  ancillary  or  subservient  to  the  Gospel, 
considered  as  a  beneficial  system  of  revealed  truth.  Nor  were 
they  more  so  than  His  preaching,  His  journeys.  His  miracles. 
His  prophecies,  the  virtues  of  His  personal  character,  and 
many  other  things,  which,  no  less  than  His  sufferings,  were 
incidental  to  His  mission  and  conducive  to  its  advancement. 
And  hence  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  be  singled  out,  as  in  Scripture  they  uni- 
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formly  are,  from  all  the  other  incidents  of  His  mission,  and 
represented  as  themselves  constituting  the  prime  elements  of 
that  superlatively  loving  character  which  belonged  to  it. 

According  to  the  view  now  under  consideration,  it  cannot 
he  said  that  our  Lord’s  sufferings  were  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  for  us  the  Christian  revelation.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  they  tended  to  confirm  it  by  furnishing  un¬ 
equivocal  proofs  of  His  sincerity  and  devotedness.  In  this 
respect,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  sufferings  of  His  apostles  and  other  primitive  believers 
who  sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony  with  their  blood ;  and 
it  cannot  be  thought,  surely,  that  in  addition  to  these  human 
martyrs  there  w^as  any  necessity  that  the  Son  of  God  himself 
should  suffer  and  die  in  attestation  of  the  Gospel;  and  all  the 
less  so  when  we  consider  the  abundant  evidence  of  miracles 
and  prophecies  by  which  its  divine  origin  has  been  otherwise 
authenticated.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  whatever  weight 
may  be  now  attached  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  tending  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  they  had,  in  primitive  times, 
the  very  opposite  effect.  And  in  so  far  as  regards  the  mere 
advancement  of  the  Christian  cause,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  this  object  would  have  been  no  less  effectually  promoted 
by  His  coming  down  in  triumph  from  the  cross  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  His  enemies,  than  by  His  submitting  to  that 
ignominious  death,  which  was  a  stumblingblock  to  the  Jews 
and  foolishness  to  the  Greeks. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  our  Lord  were  so  evidently  indispensable  to  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  addition  to  the  other 
proofs  by  which  it  is  established,  and  in  this  respect  so  emi¬ 
nently  conducive  to  our  advantage,  that  we  needs  must  ac¬ 
knowledge,  in  His  subjection  to  them  for  such  a  purpose,  an 
unparalleled  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God.  It  avails 
nothing  to  urge,  that  they  show  us  at  how  great  a  cost  our 
heavenly  Lather  w'as  willing  to  send  the  Gospel  to  us;  for 
according  to  the  supposition,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  necessity  whatsoever  for  incurring  the  cost ;  it  was. 
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so  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  wholly  superfluous ;  it  might 
have  been  spared  without  the  least  prejudice  to  any  substan¬ 
tial  good  which  the  Gospel  has  conferred  upon  us.  Some 
lesser  martyrdom,  if  martyrdom  there  must  be  to  seal  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  might  have  sufficed,  than  that  of  the 
Only-begotten  of  the  Father.  And  therefore  the  circumstance 
that  even  He  w^as  not  withheld,  if  this  was  the  only  purpose 
of  His  sufferings,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fraught  with 
benefits  to  us,  at  once  so  unspeakably  great,  and  by  other 
means  so  manifestly  unattainable,  as  to  indicate  on  the  part 
of  God  “  a  love  that  passeth  knowledge.” 

2.  The  same  remarks  may  substantially  be  applied  to 
another  view  of  the  purpose  of  that  divine  mission,  in  the 
prosecution  of  which  our  Lord’s  sufferings  were  endured, 
which  some  modern  opponents  of  the  commonly  received 
doctrine  have  set  forth,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  a  very 
interesting  and  forcible  manner.  Christ  came,  they  tell  us, 
as  an  Incarnation  of  Deity,  to  place  before  us,  in  His  own 
personal  character  and  conduct,  a  much  more  lively  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  invisible  God  than  could  by  any  mere  doctrinal 
statements  have  been  exhibited  to  us.  He  came  to  satisfy 
those  yearnings  of  the  human  heart,  when  feeling  after  God  if 
haply  they  might  find  Him,  which  an  apostle  on  one  occasion 
expressed  when  he  said  to  Jesus,  “  Show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us.”  It  was  the  grand  object  of  His  mission  to 
show  us  the  Father.”  By  all  the  gi’acious  words  He  uttered, 
and  by  all  the  beneficent  deeds  He  performed,  while,  as  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,”  He  dwelt  among  us.  He  was  continu¬ 
ally  ‘'showing  us  the  Father.”  Going  about,  as  He  ever  did, 
doing  good,  notwithstanding  all  the  affliction  and  reproach  to 
which  in  His  labours  of  love  He  was  subjected — ready,  as  He 
ever  was,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  pity  the  wretched,  to 
reclaim  the  erring,  to  rescue  the  lost,  to  welcome  the  returning 
penitent, — He  showed  us,  in  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  His 
human  sympathies,  what  manner  of  love  His  heavenly  Father, 
of  whose  person  He  is  the  express  image,  entertains  toward  us. 
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Now  there  is  much  truth  in  this  representation — truth  that 
is  very  precious  and  very  comforting,  and  which  has,  it  must 
he  owned,  been  too  much  overlooked.  For,  apart  from  its 
subserviency  to  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption,  the 
incarnation  of  tlie  Son  of  God  possesses  an  intrinsic  import¬ 
ance,  as  exhibiting  to  us  the  adorable  attributes  of  the  divine 
character  in  the  person  of  one  who  is  partaker  of  our  own 
nature,  and  capable  of  being  “  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.” 

But  though  there  be  truth  here,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
either  the  whole  truth  with  reference  to  our  Lord’s  mission, 
or  even  that  portion  of  the  truth  with  which  for  the  present 
we  have  to  do.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is,  not  the 
manifestation  of  tender  compassion  and  loving-kindness  which 
Christ  displayed,  but  the  ignominy  and  affliction,  beyond  the 
common  lot  of  humanity,  to  which,  by  the  determinate  counsel 
of  God,  He  was  subjected,  and  from  the  endurance  of  which, 
even  when  He  earnestly  prayed  that  “  if  it  were  possible  the 
cup  might  pass,”  He  was  not  exempted.  The  question  to  be 
solved  is,  not  how  a  life  of  beneficence,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Son  of  God  was  visited  with  severe  sufferings,  should  have 
manifested  to  us  His  heavenly  Father’s  love, — but  how  that 
love  should  have  been  especially  and  pre-eminently  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  very  sufferings  endured  by  Him?  And  this 
question  is  not  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  any  such  mere 
reiteration  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  as  seems  to  be  the  whole 
amount  of  the  assertion,  that  to  “show  us  the  Father ’’was 
the  grand  purpose  of  His  incarnation.  Assuredly  His  suffer¬ 
ings  cannot,  in  themselves  considered,  be  held  as  illustrating 
the  nature  of  that  Invisible  God  who  is  necessarily  exempt 
from  human  sorrov^s  and  infirmities.  And,  apart  from  their 
efficacy  in  securing  the  remission  of  sins,  they  tend  to  obscure, 
instead  of  heightening,  any  evidences  of  His  Father’s  love 
which  He  has  otherwise  exhibited  to  us.  For  it  might  be  not 
unnatural  to  conclude  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  most 
beneficent  person  who  has  ever  appeared  on  earth,  being  at 
the  same  time  more  than  others  a  “  man  of  sorrows  ” — afflicted 
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not  only  with  bodily  sufferings  the  most  severe,  but  with  in¬ 
ward  and  spiritual  agonies  the  most  excruciating  (and  that 
too,  although,  being  perfectly  immaculate,  He  neither  de¬ 
served  nor  required  chasteniug  on  His  own  account) — was  an 
indication  that  the  great  God  who  thus  visited  Him  was  much 
more  disposed  to  frown  than  to  smile  on  all  the  sympathy  and 
kindness  He  displayed  towards  us. 

3.  But  here  we  are  reminded  of  another  purpose  of  our 
Lord’s  mission,  by  a  reference  to  which  His  sufferings  are 
held  to  be  a  signal  manifestation  of  divine  love,  apart  from 
any  expiatory  virtues  which  may  be  ascribed  to  them.  He 
came,  we  are  told,  not  only  as  the  Son  of  God  to  reveal  the 
Father  to  us, — but  also,  as  “  the  root  and  archetype  of 
humanity,”  to  present  man  to  God  in  His  own  person  as  an 
acceptable  offering;  and  gloriously  to  illustrate  the  principle 
of  self-sacrifice,  as  due  from  all  God’s  intelligent  creatures  to 
Him  who  made  them,  and  as  constituting  their  true  dignity 
and  excellence  as  moral  beings. 

“  The  Gospel,”  it  is  said,  “  brings  divine  love  and  human  suffer¬ 
ing  into  direct  and  actual  union.  It  shows  Him,  who  is  one  with 
God  and  one  with  man,  perfectly  giving  up  that  self-will  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  all  men’s  crimes  and  of  all  their  misery.  Here  is 
indeed  a  Brazen  Serpent,  to  which  one  dying  from  the  bite  of  the 
old  serpent  can  look  and  be  healed.”  “  The  Father’s  will  is  a  will 
to  ah.  good.  The  Son  obeys,  and  fulfils  in  our  flesh  that  will  by 
entering  into  the  lowest  condition  into  which  men  had  fallen 
through  their  sin.  For  this  reason  He  is  an  object  of  continual 
complacency  to  His  Father,  and  that  complacency  is  fully  drawn 
out  by  the  death  of  the  cross.  His  death  is  a  sacrifice — the  only 
complete  sacrifice  ever  offered ;  ”  not,  however,  as  expiating  the 
guilt  or  exempting  from  the  penalties  of  sin,  but  as  “  the  entire  sur¬ 
render  of  the  whole  spirit  and  body  to  God."  “  The  cross  is  thus 
the  meeting-point  between  man  and  man,  between  man  and  God. 
In  it  all  the  wisdom  and  truth  and  glory  of  God  were  manifested  to 
the  creature ;  and  in  it  man  is  presented  as  a  holy  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God.”  * 

*  Maurice’s  ‘  Theological  Essays,’  p.  141,  147,  148. 
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Now,  that  the  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  the 
humiliation  and  suffering  involved  in  it,  is  the  most  glorious 
instance  of  self-sacrificing  devotedness  that  ever  has  been 
exhibited  to  the  world,  and  that  as  such  it  is  well  fitted  by 
divine  grace  to  induce  all  those  who  are  partakers  of  its  bene¬ 
fits  to  “  live  no  longer  to  themselves,  but  to  the  Lord,”  is  a 
truth  which,  so  far  from  seeking  to  dispute,  we  fully  acknow¬ 
ledge.  But  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  possessing  this  character 
or  as  exercising  this  influence  apart  from  those  gracious  ends 
to  which  it  was  conducive,  as  an  expiation  of  human  guilt 
and  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  posi¬ 
tion  which,  on  reasonable  and  scriptural  grounds,  is  equally 
indefensible. 

Self-sacrifice, — understanding  by  that  expression  the  giving 
up  of  our  own  will,  the  surrender  of  our  own  interests,  and 
the  renunciation  of  our  own  comforts  and  enjoyments, — cannot 
be  said  to  be,  in  itself  considered,  or  purely  for  its  own  sake, 
dutiful  and  commendable.  We  may  say  of  it,  what  Paul  has 
said  of  zeal.  “  It  is  good,”  says  the  apostle,  “  to  be  zealously 
affected  in  a  good  thing.”  Even  so,  it  is  good  to  be  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  for  a  good  purpose.  If  our  own  inclinations  point  to  what 
is  evil,  it  is  evidently  our  duty  to  renounce  them.  Or  if  the 
denial  of  them,  even  with  respect  to  things  that  are  not  in 
their  own  nature  sinful,  be  conducive  to  certain  pious  or  bene¬ 
ficent  purposes,,  which  would  be  retarded  or  frustrated  by  their 
gratification,  it  is  here  also  incumbent  on  us  to  keep  them 
under  restraint.  But  surely  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
imagined,  that  it  is  either  a  necessary  or  a  proper  thing  to  cross 
and  thwart  our  own  inclinations  for  the  mere  sake  of  so  doing, 
and  where  there  is  neither  anything  evil  in  the  indulgence  of 
them,  nor  anything  good  to  be  secured  by  their  mortification. 
To  suppose  that  God  is  pleased  with  self-sacrifice,  simply  for 
its  own  sake,  or  because  it  is  self-sacrifice, — and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  ulterior  ends  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  nature  that 
are  to  be  promoted  by  it, — would  be  to  put  Him  on  a  level 
with  Baal,  whose  votaries  sought  to  please  him  by  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets,  or  with  other  capricious 
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and  cruel  divinities  of  the  heathen,  whose  worship  in  a  great 
measure  consisted  of  self-indicted  tortures  and  aimless  pen¬ 
ances  and  austerities. 

It  is  true  that  God  requires  all  His  intelligent  creatures  to 
surrender  their  own  will  unreservedly  to  His  will.  But  then 
His  will  is  never  arbitrary  or  capricious.  And  though  we  may 
not  always  be  able  to  discern  the  reasons  or  ends  He  has  in 
view  in  His  requirements,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  they 
are  the  wisest  and  the  best.  His  will,  to  which  He  requires  us 
to  submit,  is  never  put  forth  in  the  way  of  needlessly  and 
aimlessly  thwarting  the  inclinations  of  His  creatures,  but 
always  in  the  way  of  prescribing  to  them  such  things  as  are 
wise,  just,  holy,  and  beneficial.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be  in 
the  discharge  of  our  own  duty,  or  in  the  furtherance  of  our 
own  spiritual  interests,  that  this  self-surrender  or  self-sacrifice 
may  be  required  of  us  ;  in  other  cases,  it  may  be  with  a  view 
to  promote  either  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  And  in  all  cases,  whether  we  perceive  it  or 
not,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  God  has  good  reasons  for  every¬ 
thing  He  prescribes;  and  that  as  often  as  self-sacrifice  is 
exacted  by  Him,  it  is  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  with  an  ulterior 
view  to  those  wise  and  holy  and  beneficent  ends  which  are 
promoted  by  it. 

Now,  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  case  before  us,  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  in  so  far  as  self-sacrifice  consists  in  the 
renunciation  of  anything  that  is  evil,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
ascribing  it  to  the  Son  of  God.  Mr  Maurice,  indeed,  speaks 
of  Him  “as  perfectly  giving  up  that  self-will  which  had  been 
the  source  of  all  men’s  sins,  and  of  all  their  miseries.”  But 
assuredly  He  had  no  such  sacrifice  as  this  to  offer.  He  had 
not  that  within  Him,  in  any  respect  or  in  any  degree,  to  which 
all  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  men  must  be  traced.  To  ascribe 
to  Him  “  self-will  ”  would  be  the  grossest  calumny.  His  wishes 
and  purposes  were,  at  all  times  and  in  all  things,  accordant 
with  the  will  of  His  Father.  And  therefore,  in  so  far  as  self- 
sacrifice  may  be  displayed  in  the  giving  up  of  that  which  is 
intrinsically  and  essentially  evil,  there  was  evidently  no  room 
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and  no  necessity  for  it  in  the  case  of  the  immaculate  and  'vvell- 
heloved  Son  of  God. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  though  His  own  will  was  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  every  evil  bias.  He  did  notwithstanding  sur¬ 
render  it  to  His  Father’s  will  when  He  thus  prayed  in  His 
agony,  “  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from 
Me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt and  again, 
“  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  Me,  except 
I  drink  it.  Thy  wiU  be  done.”*  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this,  though  unquestionably  a  surrender  of  His  own  wall,  was 
no  gratuitous  sacrifice.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rendered  on 
the  express  footing  of  its  being,  in  the  judgment  of  Heaven, 
absolutely  indispensable.  We  are  warranted  to  conclude  from 
the  Saviour’s  words  on  this  occasion,  that  if  it  had  been  possible, 
consistently  with  the  great  purposes  for  which  He  had  been 
sent  into  the  world,  that  the  cup  should  have  passed  from 
Him,  He  certainly  would  not  have  been  required  to  drink  it. 
And  therefore  we  have  here  no  evidence  that  self-sacrifice  is, 
on  its  own  account,  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
rather  a  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  the  contrary. 

There  is  another  sense,  however,  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  set  before  us  a  glorious  example  of 
self-sacrifice.  In  so  far  as  self-sacrifice  consists  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  surrender  of  dignities  and  prerogatives,  and  in  the  volun¬ 
tary  endurance  of  labours  and  tribulations,  it  was,  doubtless, 
exhibited  by  the  Son  of  God  in  an  eminent  degree  wdien, 
“  being  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thinking  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  wfith  God,  He  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled 
Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.”  *|*  Here  was  a  most  notable  instance  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  And  if  we  connect  with  it  the  gracious  end  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  it — namely,  the  deliverance  of  men  from  the  penal 
consequences  of  transgression  through  the  vicarious  obedience 
and  sufferings  of  their  Mediator — we  are  lost  in  admiration 
*  Mat.  xxvi.  39,  42.  t  Pliil.  ii.  6-8. 
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and  in  gratitude  when  contemplating  it.  But  if  this  gracious 
end  he  ignored  or  set  aside,  in  what  light  must  the  Saviour’s 
unexampled  work  of  humiliation  and  suffering  be  regarded  ? 
It  can  then  only  be  viewed  as  a  gratuitous  self-sacrifice — a 
self-sacrifice  undergone  merely  because  it  is  self-sacrifice,  and 
without  ostensible  reference  to  any  ulterior  ends  of  a  wise  and 
holy  and  beneficent  nature  that  are  subserved  by  it. 

Doubtless  there  is  one  end  to  which  it  is  held  to  be  con¬ 
ducive — that,  namely,  of  “exemplifying  the  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  due  from  all  intelligent  and  moral  creatures  to  Him 
who  made  them.”  But  what  does  the  assigning  to  it  of  such 
an  end  amount  to  ?  It  evidently  amounts  to  this, — that  self- 
sacrifice,  for  its  own  sake,  or  merely  because  it  IS  self-sacrifice, 
is  dutiful  on  the  part  of  man,  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God.  It  amounts  to  this, — that  one  who,  like  the  Lord  Jesus, 
has  no  other  reason  for  subjecting  himself  to  voluntary  humili¬ 
ations  and  gratuitous  afflictions,  may  find  a  sufficient  reason 
for  so  doing  in  the  prospect  of  thereby  inducing  others,  without 
any  further  or  better  reason,  to  do  likewise.  It  implies,  in 
short,  that  self-sacrifice  is  a  principle  so  binding  on  all  God’s 
intelligent  creatures  on  its  own  account,  and  that  God  is  so 
bent  on  inculcating  this  principle  of  aimless,  arbitrary,  and 
gratuitous  self-sacrifice, — irrespective  of  any  ulterior  ends  to 
be  promoted  by  it, — that  in  order  to  exemplify  it  He  gave  up 
His  beloved  Son  to  humiliation  and  suffering  and  death. 
Now,  surely  a  hypothesis  which  involves  such  consequences 
as  these  is  quite  inconsistent  with  any  view  of  the  divine 
character  which  either  reason  or  revelation  has  unfolded  to  us. 
And,  as  I  have  before  said,  it  is  much  less  akin  to  the  nature 
of  that  wise,  holy,  beneficent,  and  gracious  God,  in  whom,  as 
Christians,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  than  to  that  of  the  cap¬ 
ricious  and  cruel  divinities  of  heathenism,  who  were  held  to 
delight  in  aimless  tortures  and  austerities. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  here  urged  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  although  in  itself  considered  altogether  gratuitous, 
is  not  the  less  on  this  account  fitted  to  incite  us  to  that  abne¬ 
gation  of  our  own  selfish  and  sinful  desires,  which  on  our  part, 
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as  fallen  creatures,  is  not  gratuitous,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  highly 
needful  and  beneficial. 

To  this  statement  we  cannot  assent.  An  instance  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which,  for  aught  that  appears  in  it,  is  utterly  aimless 
and  superfluous,  affords  no  reasonable  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  example  to  the  performance  of  other  acts  of  self-sac¬ 
rifice,  which,  so  far  from  resembling,  are  strongly  contrasted 
with  it,  by  reason  of  the  wise  and  salutary  ends  which  are 
promoted  by  them.  Eather  might  such  an  instance  be  regarded 
as  caricaturing  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice,  holding  it  up  to 
ridicule,  and  bringing  it  into  disrepute.  A  23erson  may  deny 
himself  to  ever  so  great  an  extent ;  he  may  submit  to  any 
extremes  of  suffering  or  deprivation ;  but  if,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see,  he  is  impoverishing  or  afflicting  himself  without 
any  urgent  necessity,  or  wearing,  himself  out  with  oppressive 
toils  and  tribulations  which  are  not  directly  subservient  to 
any  wise  or  useful  purpose — we  may  greatly  wonder  at  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  thus  pursues,  but  cannot  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  either  to  commend  or  to  copy  it.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  self-denial  be  exhibited  by  liim  in  some  noble 
enterprise  of  piety  or  philanthropy,  to  the  prosecution  of 
which  it  is  absolutely  indisj)ensable, — above  all,  if  it  be  fraught 
with  substantial  benefits  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  personal  advantage, — it  then  approves  itself  to 
us  as  a  “  reasonable  service,”  and  may  justly  be  held  up  as  a 
model  for  our  imitation.  On  this  ground  the  course  of  suffering 
and  humiliation  to  which  the  Lord  Jesus  voluntarily  submit¬ 
ted,  can  then  only  become  an  encouraging  pattern  to  us  of  that 
abnegation  of  self  which  on  our  part  is  indispensable,  when 
some  such  adequate  and  beneficent  purpose  is  assigned  to  it  as 
that  which  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

I  have  one  further  remark  to  make  on  this  theory.  Even 
were  it  admitted  that  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  ever 
so  fair  and  striking  an  “  illustration  of  the  principle  of  self- 
sacrifice  as  due  from  all  God’s  intelligent  creatures  to  Him 
who  made  them,”  the  question  still  arises, — Can  they,  when 
merely  regarded  in  this  light,  he  held  fully  to  justify  the 
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manner  in  which  the  Bible  a2)peals  to  them,  as  furnishing  at 
once  the  most  evident  and  the  most  illustrious  of  all  conceivable 
manifestations  of  divine  love  ? 

I  scarcely  tliink  that  any  one  will  be  disposed,  on  calm  re¬ 
flection,  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  For  what, 
according  to  the  theory  iinder  discussion,  is  the  substantial 
benefit  which  the  death  of  Christ  is  intended  to  secure  for  us  ? 
Simply  the  presentation  of  a  great  example  of  self-sacrifice. 
Now  this  is  a  benefit  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  pre-eminent  in  its  value  as  to  transcend  all  other 
tokens  of  the  divine  goodness.  On  the  contrary,  most  men 
cannot,  without  much  difiiculty,  be  brought  to  regard  it  as  a 
benefit  at  all.  To  most  men  God  seems,  when  claiming  from 
us  self-sacrifice,  and  urging  us  by  the  example  of  Christ  or 
otherwise  to  yield  it  to  Him,  to  be  rather  insisting  very  strictly 
on  His  own  rights,  than  very  notably  conferring  a  benefaction 
on  His  intelligent  creatures.  And  even  in  the  case  of  earnest 
and  devoted  Christians,  whose  minds  are  enlightened  and 
renovated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  self-sacrifice,  whensoever  their  own  will  is  at  variance 
with  the  will  of  God,  is  not  by  any  means  an  early  or  an  easy 
attainment,  but  one  into  which,  by  Divine  grace,  they  are 
progressively  schooled  by  much  sharp  discipline,  and  by  long 
experience  of  the  Christian  life.  On  these  grounds,  I  hold 
that  the  view  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  theory  now  under  consideration,  is  not  such  as  to  justify 
the  statements  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  them,  as  of  all  evi¬ 
dences  of  Divine  love  incomparably  the  most  illustrious.  Nay, 
I  may  almost  venture  to  affirm,  that  if,  in  respect  merely  of  the 
illustration  of  self-sacrifice  afforded  by  it,  the  Saviour’s  death 
be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  clear,  conspicuous,  and  strikingly 
affecting  proof  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  beyond  what  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  all  His  other  benefits,  it  can  be  so  considered  only 
on  the  principle  that  mankind  are  so  fully  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  matchless  worth  and  blessedness  of  self-sacrifice  as 
to  need  no  example,  like  that  of  J esus,  to  commend  it  to  them  ! 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  theory  supplies 
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any  valid  ground  on  which  our  Lord’s  sufferings  can  he  viewed 
as  an  unequalled  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God.  Be  it  re¬ 
membered  that  these  sufferings  are  represented  in  Scripture 
as  not  merely  incidental  hut  essential  to  His  divine  mission. 
They  are  set  forth  as  themselves  occupying  a  most  prominent 
and  important  place  among  the  appointed  objects  for  which 
He  was  sent  into  the  world.  All  that  He  endured  of  ignominy 
and  affliction  came  upon  Him  by  the  determinate  counsel,  and 
much  of  it  by  the  immediate  agency,  of  His  heavenly  Bather. 
No  human  instrumentality  was  employed,  in  the  dark  hour  of 
His  agony,  to  render  His  soul  “  exceeding  sorrowful.”  Nor 
was  it  the  pangs  inflicted  on  Him  by  wicked  men  so  much  as 
the  mysterious  hiding  of  His  Bather’s  countenance,  that  led 
Him  to  cry  out  in  hitter  anguish  on  the  cross,  “  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?” 

Such  being  the  case,  we  cannot  say  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  of 
Paul,  or  of  Peter,  or  of  Janies,  or  of  Stephen,  or  of  any  other 
self-devoted  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  truth,  that  He  sacrificed 
Himself,  in  the  sense  merely  of  enduring  afflictions  which  were 
incident  to  the  work  He  had  undertaken  to  accomplish.  Bor 
that  work  mainly  was  to  endure  afflictions — to  humble  Him¬ 
self  from  the  glories  of  His  heavenly  condition  to  the  toils  and 
trials  and  sorrows  of  His  earthly  state — to  lead  among  men  a 
life  of  suffering  and  ignominy,  and  ultimately  to  lay  down  His 
life  upon  the  cross.  And  hence  we  must  either  suppose  that 
His  self-sacrifice  was  directly  conducive  to  some  such  great 
and  good  purpose  as,  according  to  our  view,  the  Scriptures 
have  assigned  to  it, — as  an  expiation  of  human  guilt,  and  a 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice ;  or  else  we  must  regard  it  as  a 
mere  instance  of  self-sacrifice,  terminating  in  itself — dictated 
by  no  necessity,  but  required  and  accepted  by  God  purely  for 
its  own  sake,  as  an  act  of  unqualified  submission  to  His  sove¬ 
reign  will,  and  without  reference  to  any  conceivable  good  that 
could  be  promoted  by  it.  And  this  latter  conclusion,  which 
seems  to  be  our  only  alternative  if  the  commonly  received 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  be  set  aside,  is  utterly  inconsistent, 
not  merely  with  any  scriptural,  but  with  any  reasonable  views 
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of  the  divine  character ;  and  specially  inconsistent  with  any 
view  that  may  he  taken  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
as  an  exhibition  of  llis  Father’s  love.* 

There  are  some  other  plausible  theories  which  have  been 
proposed,  with  the  view  of  explaining  and  accounting  for  our 
Lord’s  afflictions,  apart  from  the  expiatory  virtues  attributable 
to  them  as  a  true  and  proper  vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  And  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you,  in  my  next 
Lecture,  that  these  theories  also  furnish  no  sufficient  ground  on 
which  the  sufferings  of  Christ  can  be  regarded  as  a  superlative 
manifestation  of  the  fatherly  love  and  grace  of  God. 

*  See  Rote  F. 


LECTURE  IV. 

THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  ATONEMENT. 

{Contimied^ 

In  my  last  Lecture  your  attention  was  directed  to  the  bearing 
of  the  general  fatherhood  of  God  on  the  evangelical  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  And  after  endeavouring  to  show  that  the 
necessity  of  the  atonement  cannot  be  held  to  be  in  any  respect 
superseded,  I  proceeded  to  consider  how  far  our  views  of  the 
nature  of  this  remedial  provision  for  our  fallen  state  ought  to 
be  affected  by  the  consideration  that  God  is  the  common 
Father  of  all  mankind. 

It  is  quite  certain  that,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  divine  father¬ 
hood,  the  atonement  cannot  be  considered  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  God  to  be  more  compassionate  and  merciful  to  sinful 
men  than  otherwise  He  was  inclined  to  be ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  any  such  view  of  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture.  “  The  sacrifice  of  Christ,” 
says  Archbishop  Magee,  “  was  never  deemed  by  auy  who  did 
not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  have 
made  God  placable,  but  is  merely  viewed  as  the  means  ap¬ 
pointed  by  divine  wisdom  through  which  He  bestows  forgive¬ 
ness  ;  and,  agreeably  to  this,  do  we  not  find  this  sacrifice 
everywhere  spoken  of  as  ordained  by  God  himself?”  * 

It  is  indeed  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the  view  here  dis¬ 
claimed  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never  entertained  “  by 
*  Magee’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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any  who  did  not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.”  For  it  must  be  owned,  that  in  loose  discourses  and 
popular  hymns,  emanating  from  professed  believers  in  that 
doctrine,  we  occasionally  meet  with  rash  and  injudicious  state¬ 
ments,  which,  if  literally  construed,  would  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  mediatorial  work  of  the  Eedeemer  was  designed 
to  avert  from  us  the  wrath  of  an  implacable  Being  who  is  in 
Himself  disinclined  to  show  mercy  to  us,  until,  by  the  inter¬ 
cession  and  sufferings  of  His  beloved  Son,  a  sullen  and  un¬ 
gracious  pardon  is  extorted  from  Him.  And  I  very  much  fear 
that  some  such  erroneous  notion  prevails  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  among  ignorant  and  uneducated  people  at  the  present 
day.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  any  such  mode  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  utterly  repudiated  by  its 
intelligent  and  enlightened  advocates,  and  is  as  opposite  as 
possible  to  the  view  of  it  which  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
oracles  of  divine  truth.*  The  atonement,  as  there  revealed, 
was  not  offered  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  God  to  be  merci¬ 
ful  to  sinful  men,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the  exercise  of 
that  mercy, — with  which,  as  their  loving  Father,  He  ever  was 
disposed  to  regard  them, — in  such  a  way  as  should  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  claims  of  His  justice  and  the  authority  of  His 
law.  The  atonement  had  its  origin  in  the  Father's  willingness 
to  save  sinners.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the  procuring  cause  of 
the  divine  mercy,  that  it  is  emphatically  re]3resented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  most  remarkable  manifestation  of  God’s  pre¬ 
existing  love  and  mercy  to  a  sinful  world  that  could  possibly 
be  imagined.  In  this  light  the  Saviour  himself  is  careful  to 
present  it.  Instead  of  ascribing  to  His  Father  all  the  stern¬ 
ness  and  severity,  and  claiming  as  His  own  all  the  tenderness 
and  compassion.  He  takes  especial  pains  to  impress  us  with 
the  great  truth,  that  the  purpose  of  His  mission  was  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  loving  message  and  to  execute  the  loving  will  of  His 
Father.  “  I  came  down  from  heaven,”  He  says,  “  not  to  do 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  who  seeth  the 

*  See  Note  G. 
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Son  and  believetli  on  Him  may  have  everlasting  life.”  *  “I 
have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth ;  I  have  finished  the  work 
wliich  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.”  -f*  “  God  so  loved  the  world 

that  He  gave  His  only-hegotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believetli 
on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  |  To 
the  same  effect  are  the  statements  of  His  apostles :  ‘‘  In  this 
was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God 
sent  His  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 
through  Him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.”  §  “God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us.”  |1 

Such  is  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  atonement, — not 
as  a  means  of  extorting  salvation  from  an  implacable  God  who 
was  unwilling  to  bestow  it, — but  as  a  means  of  conferring 
salvation  consistently  with  the  perfections  of  His  character, 
the  authority  of  His  law,  and  the  rectitude  of  His  government, 
of  which  God  himself  was  the  author  and  the  source.  And  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  with  such  a  representation  of  it  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  fatherhood  beautifully  harmonises.  Tor 
it  is  only  in  the  character  of  a  Tather  that  God  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  having  displayed  to  us  so  astonishing  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  His  grace  and  love. 

But  here  a  question  occurs  which  claims  our  especial  atten¬ 
tion.  It  being  admitted  that  the  humiliation  and  sufferings 
of  the  Son  of  God  are  held  forth  in  Scripture  as  singulaily 
displaying  to  us  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  can  it  be  truly  said 
that  they  were  intended  and  fitted  to  do  so,  irrespective  of  any 
expiation  of  human  guilt  or  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  that 
was  rendered  by  them  I 

Now,  in  so  far  as  this  question  falls  to  be  determined  by  the 
testimony  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  must 
be  answered  in  the  negative.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  aU 
the  most  striking  passages  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  said  to 
have  been  “  manifested  ”  or  “  commended  ”  to  us  by  the  suffer- 

*  John  vi.  38,  40.  +  John  xvii.  4.  i  John  hi.  16. 

§  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  11  Rom.  v.  8. 
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iiigs  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  i^urpose  for  which  God  gave  His  Son 
to  die  for  us — namely,  that  He  might  be  “  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,”  that  “we,  being  justified  by  His  blood,  might  be 
saved  from  wrath  through  Him,”  and  “that  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ” — is 
very  distinctly  and  prominently  referred  to. 

Farther,  if  this  question  be  judged  of  on  reasonable  grounds, 
we  have  seen  that  the  abasement  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ 
cannot  be  considered  as  affording  us  any  notable  proof  of  the 
fatherly  love  of  God,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  been 
instrumental  in  averting  from  us  evils  which  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  removed,  or  securing  for  us  blessings  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  Accordingly,  it  be¬ 
hoves  those  who  would  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative 
to  point  out  some  substantial  benefits  or  advantages  accruing 
to  us  from  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  are  fitted, 
in  the  absence  of  any  propitiatory  virtues  such  as  we  hold  to 
be  attributable  to  these  sufferings,  to  give  to  them  the  charac¬ 
ter  so  emphatically  claimed  for  them  of  an  unequalled  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  divine  love. 

Three  such  attempts  to  show  that  the  Eedeemer’s  sufferings 
may  be  considered  as  possessing  this  character,  apart  from  any 
efficacy  they  may  have  had  in  expiating  human  guilt  and  satis¬ 
fying  divine  justice,  have  been  already  brought  under  examina¬ 
tion.  And  without  recapitulating  the  arguments  by  which  I 
endeavoured  in  my  last  Lecture  to  show  their  insufficiency,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  fourth  attempt,  which 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  equally  unavailing. 

4.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  viewed  by  some  writers  as 
having  mainly  consisted  in  His  deep  sympathy  with  those  fallen 
creatures  whose  nature  He  assumed.  Instead  of  regarding 
Him  as  substituted  for  us,  they  hold  that  He  identified  Himself 
with  us ;  and  that  He  so  fully  entered  into  the  realisation  of 
all  the  sins  and  miseries  of  humanity,  as  to  confess  them  and 
sorrow  for  them  as  if  they  had  been  His  own. 

Thus  Mr  Maurice  says  of  Him,  that  “  He  bore  in  the  truest 
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and  strictest  sense  the  sins  of  the  world,  feeling  them  with 
that  anguish  with  which  only  a  perfectly  pure  and  holy  being, 
who  is  also  a  perfectly  sympathising  and  gracious  being,  can 
feel  the  sins  of  others.”  *  In  like  manner  Mr  Campbell  speaks 
of  Him,  in  His  dealing  with  the  Father  in  relation  to  our  sins, 
as  “  making  a  perfect  confession  of  these  sins  ; — a  confession 
which  must  in  its  own  nature  have  been  a  perfect  Amen  in 
humanity  to  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man;” — as 
“  meeting  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  with  a  perfect  response 
out  of  the  depths  of  His  divine  humanity, — a  response  which 
(excepting  the  personal  consciousness  of  sin)  has  all  the 
elements  of  a  perfect  contrition  and  repentance,”  and  “  by 
which  the  wrath  of  God  is  rightly  met,  and  divine  justice  duly 
satisfied  ;  ”  and  again,  as  “  absorbing  and  exhausting  the  divine 
wrath  against  our  sins  in  that  adequate  confession  and  perfect 
response  on  the  part  of  man,  which  was  possible  only  to  the 
infinite  and  eternal  righteousness  in  humanity.”  *f* 

The  like  views  are  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  an  able 
anonymous  author  belonging  to  the  same  school. 

“  The  natural  consequence,”  he  says,  “  of  a  love  which  made 
Christ  identify  Himself  with  sinners  was,  that  He  should  feel  the 
pressure  of  human  sin  as  a  pressure  on  His  own  spirit.  We  know 
how  deeply  one  human  being  may  suffer  in  the  suffering  of  another  ; 
and  those  who  know  what  real  love  is,  know  that  the  pain  of 
sympathy  with  a  beloved  object  is  often  harder  to  endure  than  any 
suffering  merely  personal ;  the  suffering  of  a  mother,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  her  child.  But  in  spiritual  beings,  physical  suffering  must 
always  be  regarded  as  secondary  in  comparison  with  mental  suffer¬ 
ing.  To  realise  the  sin  of  one  with  whom  Ave  are  identified  by  love, 
is  greater  suffering  than  any  iDhysical  pain  Ave  could  endure  for  him ; 
and  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  Avill  be  in  proportion  as  the  nature 
of  him  Avho  endures  it  is  alien  from  the  sin.” 

“  Suppose  a  son  has  committed  a  great  crime,  and  that  he  meets 
his  father  looking  Avorn  and  sad  and  emaciated,  and  is  told  that 
the  offence  he  has  committed  is  the  cause  of  it.  There  are  tAA^o  Avays 
in  AA'hich  the  son  might  understand  this  ;  either  that  his  father  had 

*  ‘  Theological  Essays,’ p.  141, 

+  Campbell  on  the  Atonement,  p.  134,  135,  145. 
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literally  borne  the  punishment  due  to  him, — that  he  had  endured 
the  actual  confinement  and  privations  of  a  prison, — the  chastisement 
of  whatever  kind  to  which  he  himself  had  been  condemned,  and 
thus  by  physical  sulfering  had  been  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 
he  was  ;  or  that  the  intensity  of  his  love,  grief,  and  anxiety  had 
Tindermined  his  health  and  produced  the  same  outward  effects. 
Which  of  these  ways  of  accounting  for  the  outward  manifestations 
of  suffering  would  most  undeniably  express  love  in  a  moral  and 
spiritual  being  1  In  the  one  case  the  change  in  his  outward  appear¬ 
ance  would  be  the  incontestable  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings  ;  in  the  other  case  his  feelings  may  or  may  not  have  been 
in  exercise.”  Accordingly,  this  writer  holds,  that  in  thinking  of 
Christ  as  “  suffering  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust,”  we  ought  not  to 
allow  our  minds  “  to  dwell  on  the  physical  suffering,  biit  rather  on 
the  love  that  made  outward  afflictions  so  agonising  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Saviour.”'"' 

Now,  in  meeting  these  and  similar  representations,  we  might 
fairly  express  a  doubt  whether  the  mere  circumstance  of  the 
Son  of  God  having  assumed  the  human  nature,  implies  that 
thorough  identification  of  Himself  with  us  which  should  lead 
Him  intensely  to  feel  and  heartily  to  deplore  our  sins  and 
miseries,  as  if  they  were  His  own.  It  must  indeed  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  as  very  man,  He  was  capable  of  being  “  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities”  But  what  fellow-feeling 
could  He  have  with  us  as  regards  our  sins  ?  With  these,  as  a 
sinless  man,  He  was  surely  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the  way 
of  sympathising  with  them.  He  could  not,  by  mere  sympathy, 
make  our  sins  His  own,  when  in  Himself  there  was  nothing  in 
the  least  akin,  but  rather  everything  uncongenial  and  repug¬ 
nant  to  them.  But  even  if  we  suppose  Him  fully  capable  of 
being  “touched  with  the  feeling,”  not  only  of  our  sorrows, 
but  of  our  sins,  what  was  there  to  call  His  sympathetic  capa¬ 
cities  into  exercise  to  so  great  an  extent  as  this  theory  sup¬ 
poses  ?  His  mere  assumption  of  the  human  nature  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  it.  He  must  have  had  some  other  and 
closer  bond  of  fellowship  with  us  in  order  to  account  for  the 
exceeding  fulness  of  His  sympathy.  How  is  it  in  the  illustra- 
*  ‘  Fragments  of  Truth,’  p.  243,  244. 
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tive  instance  above  referred  to  ?  It  is  not  for  tire  crime  of  one, 
to  whom  He  is  allied  merely  as  partaking  of  the  same  common 
attributes  of  humanity,  that  the  heart-broken  parent  grieves  as 
if  he  had  himself  been  chargeable  with  it,  but  for  the  crime 
committed  hy  his  own  son,  with  whom,  by  the  closest  ties  of 
kindred,  he  is  identified,  and  in  whose  shame  and  wretched¬ 
ness  he  feels  himself  to  be  involved.  And  so  in  the  case  of 
Christ,  That  those  human  sympathies  of  which  as  very  man 
He  was  susceptible,  should  have  been  actually  evoked  in  our 
behalf, — above  all,  that  they  should  have  been  evoked  in  such 
a  degree  that  He  might,  in  respect  of  them,  be  considered  as 
“  bearing  in  the  truest  and  strictest  sense  the  sins  of  the 
world,”  and  might  even  be  said  to  “  confess  them,  and  to 
sorrow  for  them  with  deep  contrition  of  heart,  as  if  they  had 
been  His  own,”  is  more  than  a  mere  community  of  nature  will 
account  for.  It  evidently  bespeaks  an  intimacy  of  fellowship 
with  us,  a  closeness  of  interest  in  us,  an  identity  of  position 
with  us,  which,  as  subsisting  with  reference  to  things  that  are 
altogether  foreign  to  His  own  holy  and  blessed  nature,  comes 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  actual  substitution.  And  truly  there 
seems  to  be  no  very  intelligible  reason  why  His  substitution  in 
the  room  of  sinners  should  be  so  much  opposed  by  those  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Him  as  “  perfectly  confessing  our 
sins,  with  an  adequate  sorrow  and  contrition  on  account  of 
them,”  and  as  “  meeting  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  with  a 
response  which  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  repent¬ 
ance.”  Such  representations,  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible, 
would  seem  to  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  Eedeemer,  a  sclf-im- 
putation  of  the  sins  of  fallen  men,  to  even  a  greater  extent 
than  the  advocates  of  His  vicarious  substitution  in  the  room 
of  sinners  would  contend  for. 

But  farther,  admitting  that  the  sympathy  of  Christ  with 
those  sinful  creatures  whom  He  came  into  the  world  to  save 
was  one  element  of  His  sufferings  which  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  we  may  confidently  say  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
constituting  the  whole,  or  even  the  principal  part,  of  these 
sufferings. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case.  Let  us  take  the  actual 
record  of  the  Saviour’s  afflictions  as  given  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  more  particularly  of  the  final  consummation  of 
them  in  the  agonising  scenes  of  the  garden  and  the  cross.  It 
cannot  he  said,  surely,  that  when  praying  in  His  agony,  that 
“  if  it  were  possible  this  cup  might  pass  from  Him,”  He  was 
seeking  deliverance  from  those  sympathetic  looes  with  which 
the  thought  of  human  sins  and  miseries  had  afflicted  Him. 
This  would  he,  in  effect,  to  say  that  He  was  earnestly  wishing 
His  own  sympathies  to  he  deadened,  and  His  own  heart  to  he 
hardened  against  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  humanity — a  suppo¬ 
sition  utterly  at  variance  with  His  loving  nature.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  His  lamentation  on  the  cross,  “  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  ”  was  intensely  personal  in 
its  reference  to  His  own  afflictions,  wherewith  it  had  pleased 
God  mysteriously  to  visit  Him,  and  not  to  any  mere  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  afflictions  of  others.  And  indeed  the  whole 
strain  and  tenor  of  His  own  statements,  when  He  speaks, 
both  before  His  death  and  after  His  resurrection,  of  “  giving 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many,”  “shedding  His  blood  for  the 
remission  of  sins,”  “laying  down  His  life  for  His  sheep,” 
“giving  His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world,”  “behoving  to  suffer 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead,  that  repentance  and  remission  of 
sins  might  be  preached  in  His  name  among  all  nations,”* 
cannot,  without  the  most  violent  misconstruction,  be  made  to 
import  a  mere  sympathy  with  our  sins  and  miseries,  or  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  vicarious  endurance  of  penalties  due  to  us, 
that  we  might  be  exempted  from  them. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  words  of  the 
apostles  respecting  the  causes  and  ends  of  our  Lord’s  suffer¬ 
ings.  When  we  And  them  speaking  of  Christ  as  “  delivered 
for  our  offences,”  “justifying  us  by  His  blood,”  “reconciling 
us  to  God  by  His  death,”  “  redeeming  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,”  as  “once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many,”  as  “  putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself,”  as  “  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,” 

*  Mat.  XX.  28,  xxvi.  28  ;  John  x.  15,  vi.  51  ;  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47. 
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as  “  suffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,”  and  as  “  wash¬ 
ing  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,”  it  really  seems  to  he 
about  as  hopeless  an  effort  as  could  by  possibility  he  imagined, 
to  resolve  these,  and  many  other  expressions  of  like  import, 
into  mere  intimations  of  the  closeness  and  intensity  of  feeling 
with  which  He  identified  Himself  with  us  in  our  fallen  con¬ 
dition. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  sympathy  of  Christ  is  hut  seldom 
spoken  of  in  the  Hew  Testament,  in  comparison  with  the 
frequency  of  the  allusions  to  His  personal  sufferings.  And 
when  the  two  subjects  are  at  any  time  brought  together,  it  is 
with  the  view,  not  of  resolving  His  sufferings  into  sympathy, 
hut  of  inferring  His  readiness  to  sympathise  with  us,  from  the 
sufferings  to  which  in  His  own  person  He  was  subjected.  His 
sufferings  were  a  cup  of  which  He  had  Himself  to  drink,  a 
baptism  with  which  He  had  Himself  to  he  baptised.  And  it 
will  be  remembered  that,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  when 
referring  to  the  fellowship  between  Himself  and  His  disciples 
in  the  endurance  of  suffering,  He  did  not  represent  Himself 
as  sympathetically  drinking  of  their  cup,  and  sharing  in  their 
baptism,  but  asked  them,  “  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup 
that  I  shall  drink  of,  and  to  he  baptised  with  the  baptism  that 
1  am  baptised  with  ?  ”  j* 

The  chief  question,  however,  with  which  we  are  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  concerned  is.  How  can  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view  of  them,  be  held  as  commending  to  us  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  ?  That  the  love  of  Christ  should  be  dis¬ 
played  by  them  we  can  well  conceive.  For  He  must  indeed 
have  very  warmly  loved  us,  if  His  sympathy  with  our  sins 
and  miseries  was  so  intense  as  to  give  its  full  meaning  to  all 
that  we  are  taught  in  Scripture  respecting  the  unutterable 
anguish  with  which  He  was  afflicted ;  but  that  the  love  of  the 
Father  should  he  manifested  to  us  in 'the  sympathetic  agonies 
thus  endured  by  His  innocent,  holy,  and  well-beloved  Son,  is 

*  Rom.  iv.  25,  v.  9,  10  ;  Gal.  iii.  13;  Heb.  ix.  26,  28;  1  Pet.  ii.  24;  Rev. 

i.  5. 

+  Mat.  XX.  22. 
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utterly  inexplicable  except  upon  the  principle  that  we  derive 
from  them  certain  substantial  benefits,  of  which  we  should  not 
otherwise  have  become  possessed.  Some  good  must  accrue  to 
us  from  them,  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained,  or  some  evil  must 
be  averted  from  us  by  them,  not  otherwise  to  be  removed  or 
remedied,  before  we  can  see  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  whatsoever  way  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  come  upon 
Him,  any  proof  of  the  love  with  which  His  Father  is  regard¬ 
ing  us. 

Of  the  justice  of  this  remark  some  of  the  ablest  advocates 
of  the  theoiy  under  review  seem  to  be  fully  aware  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  speak  of  the  sympathetic  sorrows  of  Christ  as 
having  been  in  some  respects  of  an  expiatory  tendency.  Thus 
Mr  Campbell  holds  that  “  the  divine  righteousness  in  Christ, 
appearing  on  the  part  of  man  and  in  humanity,  met  the  divine 
righteousness  in  God  condemning  man’s  sin,  by  the  true  and 
righteous  confession  of  its  sinfulness  uttered  in  humanity ; 
and  righteousness  as  in  God  was  satisfied  and  demanded  no 
more  than  righteousness  as  in  Christ  thus  presented.’'  *  This 
confession  of  our  sins  on  the  part  of  Christ,  the  same  writer 
declares  to  have  been  “  a  perfect  Amen  in  humanity  to  the 
judgment  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man,”  and  to  have  had  in  it 
“  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  contrition  and  repentance,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  personal  consciousness  of  sin,  and  thus  to  have 
accorded  to  divine  justice  that  which  is  its  due,  and  which  could 
alone  satisfy  it.”  j*  And  again  he  observes,  “  Without  the 
assumption  of  an  imputation  of  our  guilt,  and  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  unbroken  consciousness  of  personal  separation 
from  our  sins,  the  Son  of  God,  bearing  us  and  our  sins  on  His 
heart  before  the  Father,  must  needs  respond  to  the  Father’s 
judgment  on  our  sins,  with  that  confession  of  their  evil  and  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  wrath  of  God  against  them,  and  holy 
sorrow  because  of  them,  which  were  due ;  due  in  the  truth  of 
things, — due  on  our  behalf,  though  we  could  not  render  it, — 
due  from  Him  as  in  our  nature  and  our  true  brother, — what 
he  must  needs  feel  in  Himself  because  of  the  holiness  and  love 
*  Campbell  on  the  Atonement,  p.  142.  +  Ibid.,  p.  134,  135, 
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which  were  in  Him, — what  He  must  needs  utter  to  the  Father  in 
expiation  of  our  sins  when  He  would  make  intercession  for  us.”  * 

Thus,  according  to  the  theory  under  consideration,  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  with  our  sinful  condition  is 
held  to  have  been  available  for  our  benefit,  by  leading  Him  to 
render  in  behalf  of  sinners  a  perfect  confession  of  sin  and  an 
adequate  repentance,  with  which  divine  justice  is  satisfied, 
and  a  full  expiation  is  made  for  human  guilt. 

To  my  mind,  however,  this  view  of  the  atonement  is  encom¬ 
passed  with  difficulties  which  seem  to  be  insuperable. 

(1.)  If  vicarious  penalties,  endured  by  the  innocent  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty,  be  a  mystery  which  some  minds  are  slow 
to  entertain,  what  shall  "we  say  of  a  confession  of  our  sin’s 
having  in  it  all  the  elements  of  'perfect  contrition  and  repent¬ 
ance,  ofiered  up  in  our  behalf  by  one  who  has  all  the  while 
“  the  unbroken  consciousness  of  personal  separation  from  those 
sins  ”  which  He  thus  sympathetically  confesses  and  deplores  ? 
Surely  there  is  here  an  incomparably  greater  mystery,  Nay, 
is  there  not  rather  an  absolute  impossibility?  For  how  is  it 
at  all  conceivable,  that  a  perfectly  holy  being  should  undergo 
repentance  and  contrition  for  sins  of  which  He  has  no  personal 
consciousness  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  however  poignant  may  have  been  the 
Saviour’s  sympathetic  sorrow  for  our  sins,  it  cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  all  “  personal  consciousness  of  them,”  be  said  to 
have  had  in  it  any  of  the  elements,  far  less  ‘‘  all  the  elements, 
of  a  perfect  contrition  and  repentance  on  account  of  them.” 
At  least  it  must  be  held  as  lacking  that  one  element,  which  is 
unquestionably  of  all  others  the  most  essential.  For  the  very 
thing  which  characteristically  distinguishes  penitential  sorrow 
from  every  other  kind  of  sorrow  is  just  that  deep  “  personal 
consciousness  of  sin  ”  which,  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour’s  afflic¬ 
tion,  was  entirely  wanting.  And  hence  it  is  not  only  an  error 
in  judgment,  but  an  abuse  of  language,  to  speak  of  His  sorrow 
as  if  it  were  in  the  same  category  with  that  of  the  contrite 
and  self-accusing  penitent. 

*  Campbell  on  the  Atonement,  p.  138. 
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Mr  Campbell,  in  a  Note  appended  to  his  second  edition 
(page  398),  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  use  of  the  word  ‘‘  re¬ 
pentance  ”  as  applied  to  the  confession  of  the  sins  of  humanity 
by  Jesus  Christ, 

“  That  word,”  he  says,  “  will  have  its  full  meaning  in  the  personal 
experience  of  every  one  who  accepts  in  faith  the  atonement  as  now 
represented ;  for  every  such  individual  sinner  will  add  the  excepted 
element  of  personal  consciousness  of  sin.  But,  if  the  consciousness 
of  such  repentant  sinner  be  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  all  that 
is  morally  true  and  spiritual  and  acceptable  to  God  in  his  repent¬ 
ance  is  an  Amen  to  Clirist’s  condemnation  of  his  sin,  and  that  all 
the  hojie  towards  God,  because  of  wliich  his  repentance  is  free  and 
pure  and  imbued  with  the  sf)irit  of  sonship,  is  equally  traceable  to 
the  revelation  of  the  heart  of  the  Bather  in  His  acceptance  of  the 
Son’s  confession  and  intercession  on  man’s  behalf.” 

This  attempted  explanation,  however,  is  so  far  from  les¬ 
sening  that  it  greatly  increases  the  difficulty.  It  supposes  a 
twofold  interchange  or  combination  of  penitential  elements  as 
taking  place  between  sinners  and  their  Saviour.  On  the  one 
hand,  that  which  is  lacking  in  the  repentance  of  sinners,  in 
order  to  make  it  “  a  full  response  to  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  on  the  sins  of  men,”  is  held  to  be  supplied  by  the  “  ade¬ 
quate  sorrow  and  contrition  with  which  Christ  makes  perfect 
confession  of  sin  on  their  behalf.”  On  the  other  hand,  that 
which  is  lacking  in  the  Saviour’s  confession  of  the  sins  of 
men,  in  order  to  give  to  it  “  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  con¬ 
trition  and  repentance  on  account  of  them,”  is  held  to  be 
supplied  by  “  the  personal  consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of 
every  individual  sinner  who  in  faith  accepts  the  atonement.”  * 
But  how  can  this  be?  Surely  repentance,  according  to  any 
reasonable  or  scriptural  notion  we  can  form  of  it,  is  the  act  or 
exercise  of  one  individual  person — namely,  of  the  sinner  him- 

*  I  may  here  notice  in  passing,  that  this  latter  position  is  fatal  to  the  notion 
of  a  universal  atonement,  for  which  Mr  Campbell  so  earnestly  contends.  For, 
if  that  “adequate  repentance  of  Christ  for  human  sins,”  which  is  held  by  him 
to  constitute  the  atonement,  he  indebted  for  one  of  its  most  essential  elements  to 
the  personal  experience  of  believers,  it  is  evidently  no  atonement,  for  lack  of  this 
“  excepted  element,”  to  any  but  '■'‘those  who  accept  of  it  in  faith.” 
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self  who  has  done  the  things  repented  of.  And  it  seems  to 
me  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  it  as  a  combination  of  the 
feelings  and  dispositions  of  two  or  more  separate  individuals, 
whose  personal  experiences  are  so  fused  or  blended  together 
that  each  contributes  to  it  his  own  quota  of  its  essential 
elements. 

Farther,  if  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  penitence  without 
a  personal  consciousness  of  sins,  it  is  (if  possible)  still  more 
clear,  that  there  can  be  no  personal  consciousness  of  sins, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  actually  chargeable  with 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  that 
“  a  personal  consciousness  of  sins  ”  can  be  transferred,  by 
sympathy  or  otherwise,  from  him  by  whom  the  sins  have 
been  committed,  to  another  who,  though  himself  sinless, 
makes  confession  of  them,  so  as  to  impart  to  such  confession 
that  penitential  character  which  could  not  otherwise  belong  to 
it.  It  avails  nothing  to  say  that  “  if  the  consciousness  of  the 
repentant  sinner  be  analysed,  it  will  be  found  that  all  that  is 
true  and  spiritual  and  acceptable  to  God  in  his  repentance,  is 
an  Amen  to  Christ’s  condemnation  of  his  sins.”  For,  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin  does  not  become  Christ’s  eonsciousness,  by 
leading  him  to  acquiesce,  however  fully,  in  the  feelings  with 
which  his  sin  is  regarded  by  Christ.  It  is  his  own  personal 
consciousness  of  sin,  notwithstanding,  and  is  from  its  very 
nature  incapable  of  being  shared  in  by  One  who  is  Himself 
absolutely  sinless.  The  sorrow  which  my  sins  may  have  oc¬ 
casioned  to  an  esteemed  friend,  and  the  condemnation  with 
which  they  are  visited  by  him,  may  doubtless  be  the  means, 
through  Divine  grace,  of  awakening  me  to  a  penitential  sense 
of  them.  Yet,  surely,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  imagined 
that  my  personal  sense  of  guilt,  because  he  has  thus  excited 
it,  is  to  be  held  as  entering  into  his  consciousness,  so  as  to  give 
a  penitential  character  to  his  sentiments  regarding  sins,  of 
which  he  is  entirely  guiltless  ! 

We  still,  therefore,  hold  ourselves  warranted  to  adhere, 
notwithstanding  Mr  Campbell’s  Note,  to  our  former  state¬ 
ment, — namely,  that  however  poignant  may  have  been  the 
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Saviour’s  sympatlietic  sorrow  for  our  sins,  it  cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  all  personal  consciousness  of  them,  ho,  said  to  have 
had  in  it  any  of  the  elements,  far  less  “  all  the  elements,  of  a 
perfect  contrition  and  repentance  on  account  of  them ;  ”  and 
that  it  must  at  all  events  be  held  as  lacking  that  one  element, 
which  is  unqiiestionably  of  all  others  the  most  essential. 

(2.)  But,  not  to  insist  longer  on  this  very  obvious  and  fatal 
objection  to  the  theory  before  us,  I  see  not  with  what  justice 
it  can  be  said  that  a  “  confession  of  our  sins,  having  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  a  perfect  contrition  and  repentance  on  account 
of  them,”  was  “  due  from  the  Son  of  God  as  in  our  nature  and 
our  true  brother.'’  That  it  should  have  been  due  from  Him 
on  our  behalf,  as  having  become,  by  the  appointment  of  His 
Father  and  by  His  own  voluntary  undertaking,  OUK  substi¬ 
tute  AND  SURETY,  I  might  be  disposed  more  readily  to  admit. 
And  yet  even  this  would  seem  to  imply  much  more  than  the 
imputation  of  our  sins  to  Him  can  reasonably  be  held  to  in¬ 
clude.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that  not  only  the  reatus  pcenw, 
or  legal  liability  to  condemnation,  was  reckoned  to  Him ;  but 
that  the  reatus  culpce,  or  personal  blameworthiness  inherent  in 
our  sinfulness,  was  actually  transferred  to  Him.*  But  that 
any  such  penitential  confession  of  our  sins  was  due  from  Him 
in  virtue  of  His  mere  assumption  of  our  nature  (and  that  too, 
although,  when  made  in  all  other  things  like  unto  His  brethren, 
He  was  yet  without  sin),  appears  to  me  to  be  irrational  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  man,  as  partaking  of  the  common  nature  of  the  human 
race, — its  native  depravity  and  sinfulness  not  excepted, — is 
bound  to  confess  and  to  deplore  with  deep  contrition,  not  only 
his  own  actual  transgressions,  but  the  actual  transgressions  of 
each  and  all  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  that,  too,  although, 
instead  of  having  participated  in  them,  he  may  have  most 
thoroughly  dissented  from  and  protested  against  them. 

(3.)  There  is  still  greater  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  this 
sympathetic  penitence  of  the  Son  of  God  should  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  an  expiation,  and  not  rather  an  aggravation,  of 

*  See  Note  H. 
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the  sins  which  gave  occasion  to  it.  Mr  Cainphell  himself,  in 
the  Note  already  referred  to,  will  not  allow  that  it  is  in  any 
respect  vicarious.  Indeed,  he  earnestly  disclaims  the  teaching 
of  any  such  doctrine  as  that  Christ  felt  and  confessed  sin  as 
the  substitute  for  transgressors.  But  how  else  can  His  “  per¬ 
fect  contrition  and  repentance  on  account  of  our  sins  ”  he 
considered  as  an  atonement  for  them  ?  If  the  idea  of  substi¬ 
tution  be  altogether  set  aside,  we  are  evidently  thrown  back 
on  the  requisitions  of  the  divine  law,  which  insist  that  the 
sinner  himself  shall  perfectly  turn  from  the  evil  of  his  own 
heart  and  the  wickedness  of  his  own  way,  and  not  that  the 
righteous  shall  confess  sin  and  deplore  it  for  him.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  sorrow  of  the  Saviour  on  account  of  our 
sins  may  excite  us  to  7^epent  of  them,  so  as  by  repentance  to 
avert  from  us  the  merited  wrath.  But,  allowing  that  it  did  so 
ever  so  thoroughly,  our  own  repentance  would  in  that  case  be 
the  atojiement,  while  the  sorrow  of  Christ  would  simply  be 
the  means  of  stirring  us  up  to  render  that  atonement. 

But  this  is  not  all;  for,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the 
sympathetic  penitence  of  the  Son  of  God  may,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  be  considered  as  aggravating,  rather  than  as  expiat¬ 
ing,  the  sins  which  give  occasion  to  it.  To  show  this,  I  may 
refer  to  the  striking  instance  formerly  quoted  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  theory  under  review — that,  namely,  of  the  parent 
whose  health  has  been  undermined  by  the  intensity  of  his 
love,  grief,  and  anxiety  for  a  profligate  son,  who  has  griev¬ 
ously  dishonoured  him,  and  is  bringing  down  his  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  the  crimes  of  such  a  profligate  are  in  any 
respect  alleviated,  but  rather  that  they  are  incomparably  in¬ 
creased  in  guilt,  by  the  anguish  endured  by  his  parent  at 
the  thought  of  them.  In  like  manner,  if  such  be  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  fallen  race,  that  the  Son  of  God  cannot  assume 
the  nature  of  man  without  having  His  spirit  grievously 
troubled  and  agonised  by  a  sympathetic  sense  of  human  sins 
and  miseries,  we  needs  must  regard  the  sorrow  thus  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Him  as  aggravating  our  transgressions,  rather 
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than  atoning  for  them.  And  what  more  dreadful  aggravation 
of  the  sins  of  humanity  can  possibly  be  imagined,  than  that 
the  Son  of  God  could  not  appear  in  the  nature  of  man — even 
as  that  nature  was  prior  to  the  Fall — without  being  all  His 
life  a  man  of  sorrows  ”  on  account  of  them,  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  ultimately  His  heart  h7'oken  by  the  thought  of  them,  so  as 
to  be  “  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death  ”  ?  Some  further 
element,  therefore,  than  His  sympathy  must  be  introduced,  in 
order  to  speak  peace  and  comfort  to  our  guilty  hearts.  We 
must  think  of  Him  not  only  as  identifying  Himself  with  us, 
but  as  graciously  undertaking  to  substitute  Himself  for  us — 
and  as  doing  so,  moreover,  by  the  appointment  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Sovereign  Judge.  And  then  shall  we  have 
good  cause  to  “joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  we  have  received  the  atonement.” 

(4.)  But  yet  farther,  even  when  we  think  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  substituted  for  us  with  the  sanction  of  His  heavenly  Father, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  His  substitution  included  in  it  any 
such  thing  as  subjection  in  our  behalf  to  what  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  called  “  contrition  or  repentance.”  Sin  may  be  imputed 
to  a  substitute,  to  the  effect  of  entailing  upon  him  its  legal 
forfeitures  and  liabilities,  but  certainly  not  to  the  effect  of 
transferring  to  him  its  inherent  sinfulness  or  moral  culpa¬ 
bility.  We  well  may  believe,  indeed,  that  it  must  liave  been 
a  source  of  the  most  intense  mental  anguish  to  the  immaculate 
Saviour  to  have  sin  reckoned  to  Him  even  as  regards  its  con¬ 
sequences,  or  to  be  in  any  way  or  to  any  effect  associated,  and, 
as  it  were,  legally  or  judicially  brought  into  contact  with  that 
abominable  thing  which  He  supremely  hates.  But  whatever 
anguish  may  on  this  account  have  been  experiened  by  Him, 
we  cannot  witli  propriety  regard  it  as  including  all,  or  even  as 
including  any,  of  the  essential  elements  of  “contrition  and 
repentance;”  for  such  things  as  “contrition  and  repentance” 
are  attributable  to  those  only  whose  own  hearts  reproach  them 
for  their  wickedness.  And  nothing  akin  to  them  could  have 
been  endured  by  that  Holy  One  who,  amidst  all  the  vicarious 
sufferings  which  He  bore,  had  “  the  unbroken  consciousness  of 
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personal  separation  from  those  sins  ”  of  which  the  penal  con¬ 
sequences  were  laid  upon  Him,  But  if  it  w&re,  possible  that 
such  things  could  have  been  experienced  by  Him,  the  ques¬ 
tion  still  remains,  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  procedure  of 
His  heavenly  Father  in  sanctioning  or  appointing  them?  The 
substitution  of  the  Saviour  in  the  room  of  sinners  is  indeed, 
in  any  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  a  profound  mystery.  But 
the  mystery  encompassing  it  is  deepened  a  thousandfold  if 
God  be  supposed  to  have  not  only  visited  His  immaculate 
and  beloved  Son,  when  standing  in  our  room,  with  penal  con¬ 
sequences  for  our  transgressions,  but  to  have  required  of  Him 
a  penitential  confession  of  them,  and  a  perfect  contrition  and 
repentance  on  account  of  them,  as  if  in  Himself  He  had  been 
conscious  of  their  ill  desert. 

(5.)  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  theory  in  cj^uestion  is  applicable 
to  our  Lord’s  sufferings  only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  so  far, 
indeed,  as  His  sufferings  were  personal,  it  furnishes  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  them  whatsoever.  Not  only  might  His  personal  suffer¬ 
ings  have  been  dispensed  with,  for  aught  that  is  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  this  hypothesis,  but  they  tend,  so  far  as  they 
go,  to  lessen  our  impression  of  the  gveatness  of  those  purely 
sympathetic  sorrows,  in  which  all  the  virtue  of  His  expiation 
is  held  to  consist.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  anguish,  arising  from  the  thought  of  those  miseries  and 
sins  of  men  with  which,  when  assuming  our  nature.  He  became 
identified,  would  have  been  tenfold  more  affecting  if  expe¬ 
rienced  by  one  who,  instead  of  being  himself  a  “  man  of  sor¬ 
rows,”  was  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  personal  greatness, 
and  enriched  with  all  the  elements  of  personal  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that, 
apart  from  the  endurance  of  any  sympathetic  woes  with  which 
human  sins  and  miseries  may  have  afflicted  Him,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  subjected,  in  His  own  person,  to  far  more 
than  the  ordinary  amount  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  God’s  people  in  this  world,  and  that  His  life¬ 
long  course  of  ignominy  and  affliction  was  terminated  by  a 
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sliamefiil  and  accursed  death.  “  Although  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty 
might  he  rich.”  “  He  came,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  “  He 
humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross.”  “  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  own  locly  on  the 
tree”  instead  of  merely  bearing  them  in  his  own  spirit  by  the 
force  of  sympathy.  “  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastisement  of  oiir  peace 
was  upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.”  He 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures.”  “  He  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross.”  “  He  was  slain,  and 
hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  His  blood.”  “  He  was  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.”  “  He  appeared  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him¬ 
self”  * 

Ill  these  and  many  other  statements  of  Holy  Scripture, 
which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  multiplied  without  limit, 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  evidently  represented  as  sufferings 
with  which  in  His  own  person  He  was  affficted.  It  is  but  in 
a  few  incidental  passages  that  there  is  any  allusion  to  His 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  miseries  and  sins,  as  constituting  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  His  cup  of  anguish.  Whereas  the  pas¬ 
sages  are  numberless  in  which  there  is  broad  and  explicit 
allusion  made  to  His  personal  sufferings,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  His  ignominious  death,  as  having  been  not  merely 
incidental  to  His  gracious  mission,  but  mainly  and  indispen¬ 
sably  conducive  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  gracious  mis¬ 
sion  was  undertaken  by  Him. 

The  question,  therefore,  still  demands  a  solution  as  much  as 
ever.  How  can  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  regarded  as 
pre-eminently  exhibiting  to  us  the  fatherly  love  of  God  ?  What 
is  there  to  be  seen  in  them  so  wonderfully  expressive  of  the 
loving-kindness  which  our  heavenly  Father  entertains  towards 
us,  as  to  cast  all  other  manifestations  of  it  into  the  shade  ?  It 

*  2  Cor.viii.  9  ;  Mat.  xx.  28  ;  Philip,  ii.  8  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24  ;  Isa.  liii.  5  ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  3  ;  Col.  i.  20 ;  Rev.  v.  9  ;  Heb.  ix.  26,  28. 
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is  easy  to  give  a  reply  to  this  question  if  we  take  into  account 
the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  For  then 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  at  once  seen  to  he  the  effectual 
means  of  exempting  us  from  penalties  which  could  not  other¬ 
wise  have  been  averted,  and  of  securing  for  us  blessings  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  But  if  this  com¬ 
monly  received  doctrine  be  set  aside — if  it  be  not  admitted 
that  God  gave  His  beloved  Son  as  a  substitute  and  sacrifice 
for  sinful  men,  that  so,  Avithout  prejudice  to  the  justice  of  His 
character,  the  authority  of  His  law,  and  the  rectitude  of  His 
government,  they  might  be  redeemed  from  the  merited  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  sins,  restored  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  His 
favour,  and  blessed  with  the  sure  hope  of  inheriting  His 
heavenly  kingdom — we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  anything  in 
our  Lord’s  sufferings  Avhich  should  render  them  pre-eminently 
declaratory  of  His  Father’s  love.  For  then,  in  whatever  way 
we  may  endeavour  to  account  for  them,  they  can  only  be 
viewed  as  incidental  to  His  heavenly  mission,  and  not  as  in 
any  way  absolutely  necessary,  or  directly  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  the  beneficent  ends  Avhich  that  mission  was 
designed  to  accomplish.  And  accordingly  the  circumstance  of 
the  Son  of  God  being  afflicted  with  them, — not  with  the  view 
of  procuring  for  us  blessings  Avhich  could  not,  without  such 
sufferings,  have  been  conferred,  but  merely  in  the  course  of 
announcing  to  us  blessings  whicii  might,  without  such  suffer¬ 
ings,  have  been  proclaimed  by  Him, — tends  rather  to  obscure 
than  to  heighten  our  conceptions  of  the  love  of  God  in  sending 
His  Son  into  the  world. 

5.  Another  attempted  explanation  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings, 
apart  from  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
on  which  I  have  now  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  is  that  which 
views  them  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  2^0 sition  in  which  Christ 
had  voluntarily  placed  Himself,  of  conflict  or  collision  with  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world. 

“  Had  Jesus  Christ,”  says  a  late  eloquent  preacher,  “been  simply 
surprised  by  the  wiles  of  His  adversaries,  and  dragged  struggling  and 
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reluctant  to  His  doom,  He  would  have  been  a  victim,  but  not  a 
sacrifice.  It  was  His  foresight  of  all  the  results  of  His  opposition  to 
the  world’s  sin,  and  His  steady  and  uncompromising  battle  against 
it  notwithstanding,  in  every  one  of  its  varied  forms,  knowing  that 
He  must  be  its  victim  at  the  last,  which  elevated  His  death  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrifice.  It  was  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice — a  sacrifice 
for  sin —  a  sacrifice  for  the  'world's  sin.” 

In  so  viewing  it,  however,  there  are,  according  to  this  writer, 
two  things  which  must  he  carefully  distinguished — namely, 
the  penalties  which  follow  the  violation  of  a  law  of  nature, 
and  the  chastisement  which  ensues  upon  an  act  of  moral 
delinquency. 

“  If,”  he  says,  “  you  approach  too  near  the  whirling  wheel  of  steam 
machinerj^,  the  mutilation  which  follows  is  the  punishment  of  your 
temerity.  If  a  traveller  ignorantly  lays  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice’s 
den,  the  throb  of  the  envenomed  fang  is  the  punishment  of  his 
ignorance.  He  has  broken  a  law  of  nature,  and  must  suffer  the 
consequences  of  the  infraction.”  The  case  is  similar  when  pain  and 
sorrow  are  brought  upon  us,  not  by  our  own  conduct,  but  by  the 
faults  of  others.  “In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  these  are 
punishments — the  consequences  annexed  to  transgression.  But 
there  is  an  all-important  distinction  between  them  and  the  chas¬ 
tisement  of  personal  iniquity.  For  if  a  man  suffer  ill-health  or 
poverty  as  the  results  of  his  own  misconduct,  his  conscience  forces 
him  to  refer  this  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  miseries  of  conscious 
fault  are  added  to  his  penalty.” 

How,  then,  did  the  case  stand  in  this  respect  with  Christ  ? 

It  is  altogether  wrong,  we  are  told,  to  think  of  Him  “  as  having 
endured  a  mysterious  anguish, — the  consequence  of  divine  wrath, — 
the  suffering  of  a  heart  laden  with  the  conscience  of  the  world’s 
transgressions,  and  bearing  them  as  if  they  were  His  own.”  “  Christ 
simply  came  into  collision  with  the  tvorld’s  evil,  and  bore  the  penalty 
of  that  daring.  He  approached  the  whirling  ivheel,  and  toccs  torn  in 
pieces.  He  laid  His  hand  on  the  cocicatrice's  den,  and  Us  fangs 
pierced  Him.  Such  is  the  law  which  governs  the  conflict  with  evil. 
It  can  be  crushed  only  by  suffering  from  it.  The  Son  of  Man,  who 
puts  His  naked  foot  on  the  serpent's  head,  crushes  it;  but  the  fang 
goes  into  His  heel." 
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Further,  by  way  of  explaining  how  Christ  may  in  this  way  be 
held  to  have  suffered  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  we  are  told,  that  “  sin 
is  a  great  connected  principle, — a  single  world-spirit,- — exactly  as 
the  electricity  with  which  the  universe  is  charged  is  indivisible,  so 
that  you  cannot  separate  it  from  the  great  ocean  of  fluid.  The  elec¬ 
tric  spark  that  slumbers  in  the  dewdrop  is  part  of  the  flood  which 
struck  the  oak.  Separate  acts  of  sin  are  but  manifestations  of  one 
great  principle.  It  was  thus  that  the  Saviour  looked  on  the  sins  of 
His  day.  The  Jews  of  that  age  had  had  no  hand  in  the  murder  of 
Abel  or  Zacharias,  but  they  were  of  kindred  spirit  with  the  men  who 
slew  them.  Condemning  the  murderers,  they  imitated  their  act. 
In  that  imitation  they  ‘  allowed  the  deeds  of  their  fathers,’ — they 
shared  in  the  guilt  of  the  act,  because  they  had  the  spirit  which  led 
to  it.”  “  Let  us  possess  ourselves  of  this  view  of  sin,  for  it  is  in 
this  way  only  that  we  will  be  able,  with  any  reality  of  feeling,  to 
enter  into  the  truth,  that  our  sins  nailed  the  Saviour  to  the  cross,  or 
that  the  Lord  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  * 

In  making  a  few  remarks  on  this  statement,  I  shall,  as  much 
as  possible,  confine  myself  to  its  hearing  on  the  question  im¬ 
mediately  before  ns — viz.,  How  far  can  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  apart  from  the  expiatory  virtues  we  ascribe  to  them,  be 
held  to  have  been  indispensably  necessary  and  eminently  con¬ 
ducive  to  our  spiritual  welfare,  so  as  in  all  truth  to  render  His 
subjection  to  them — not  as  regards  us,  a  gratuitous  and  use¬ 
less  sacrifice, — but  an  unexampled  manifestation  of  our  hea¬ 
venly  Father’s  love  ? 

Now  it  must  be  evident  that  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord, 
according  to  the  representation  of  them  here  given,  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  without  a  parallel.  They  find 
their  counterpart  in  those  which  have  been  undergone  by  every 
zealous  reformer  and  by  every  devoted  martyr,  who  has  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  prevailing  error  and  iniquity,  and, 
with  the  full  foresight  that  he  must  ultimately  be  their  victim, 
has  steadily  resisted  and  battled  against  them  notwithstanding. 
Of  all  such  persons  it  may,  in  a  measure,  be  affirmed  that  they 
have  voluntarily  come  into  collision  with  the  world’s  evil,  and 
have  borne  the  inevitable  penalty  of  such  a  conflict ;  and  also 
*  Sermons  by  tlie  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  1st  series,  p.  158-164. 
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tliat  men  of  other  generations,  although  having  no  immediate 
liand  in  their  afflictions,  have  shared  in  the  guilt,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  betrayed  the  spirit  and  imitated  the  deeds  of  those 
who  persecuted  them.-  It  is  true,  we  nowhere  find  it  written 
in  the  Word  of  God,  respecting  even  the  most  illustrious 
of  self-sacrificing  human  martyrs  or  reformers,  that  “they 
suffered  for  our  sins,” — that  “  they  gave  their  life  a  ransom  for 
many,” — that  “  they  took  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  them¬ 
selves,” — or  that  “  the  Lord  laid  on  them  the  iniquity  of  us 
all.”  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  some  such  things  might 
not  be  written  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  the 
sole  ground  on  which  they  are  applicable  to  Him  be  that 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  theory  we  are  now  reviewing.  And 
hence  the  circumstance  of  their  being  written  of  Him  alone  is 
indicative  of  some  peculiarity  in  His  sufferings  beyond  what 
this  theory  is  adequate  to  account  for. 

It  may,  doubtless,  be  said  of  all,  even  the  very  best,  of  those 
others  who  have  suffered  in  their  conflict  with  the  world’s 
evil,  that  they  were  mere  men,  of  like  passions  with  their 
brethren,  subject  to  errors,  infirmities,  and  besetting  sins,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  prosecuting  their  holy  warfare  so  steadi¬ 
ly,  so  consistently,  and  so  triumphantly  as  He  did,  who  was 
not  only  a  perfect  and  immaculate  Man,  but  the  God-Man,  in 
whom  divinity  was  itself  incarnate.  But  then,  if  you  thus 
bring  into  account  the  perfection  of  our  Lord’s  character  and 
the  divinity  of  His  nature,  with  what  show  of  reason  can  you 
venture  to  affirm  that  His  own  sufferings,  when  contcndAng 
against  the  world's  evil,  were  inevitable  ?  Surely,  in  the  case 
of  one  who  combined  in  His  adorable  person  the  omnipotence 
of  divinity  with  the  perfection  of  humanity,  it  cannot  be  rea¬ 
sonably  maintained  that  there  was  any  “  temerity”  displayed,  or  , 
any  personal  suffering  necessarily  incurred,  by  collision  even 
with  the  most  threatening  forms  of  earthly  evil. 

And  here,  in  passing,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  singular 
looseness  of  the  analogy  that  is  drawn  between  our  Lord’s  con¬ 
tention  against  tlie  power  of  evil,  and  the  vain  attempt  of  any 
of  God’s  creatures  to  resist  the  operation  of  the  fixed  laws  of 
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tlie  universe.  Surely  “  the  whirling  wheel  ”  tvhich  Christ  “  ap- 
j)roached  too  nearly^’  so  as  to  be  “  torn  in  pieces  as  the  penalty 
of  such  daring C  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  compared  to 
one  of  God’s  laws,  “  moving  on  its  majestic  course  irresistible,” 
insomuch  that,  “  if  you  oppose  the  law  in  its  eternal  march, 
the  universe  crushes  you, — that  is  all  !  ”  *  AVith  much  greater 
justice  might  the  evil  which  our  Lord  resisted  be  itself  described 
as  a  daring  attempt,  on  the  part  of  God’s  rebellious  creatures, 
to  set  at  defiance  those  principles  of  His  moral  government 
which  are  no  less  immutable  than  any  laws  of  the  physical 
universe. 

Again,  when  this  writer  speaks  of  ‘‘a  law  governing  the 
conflict  with  evil,  that  it  can  be  crushed  only  by  suffering 
from  it,”  the  question  is  forced  on  us,  AVhence  this  law  ?  Is 
it  a  mere  blind  fatality  ?  Or  is  it  the  arbitrary  appointment 
of  a  sovereign  ruler?  Or  if  it  be  neither  of  these,  must  we 
not  seek  after  some  wise,  just,  and  holy  reasons  for  it,  in  the 
character  of  God  and  the  principles  of  His  government, — 
reasons  somewhat  akin  to  those  which  we  allege  when  vindi¬ 
cating  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  ? 

But,  not  to  insist  on  this,  it  cannot  be  with  truth  affirmed, 
in  the  case  of  the  all-perfect  and  all-powerful  Son  of  God,  that, 
apart  from  the  expiatory  purpose  of  His  mediation.  He  needs 
must  have  suffered  when  contending  against  the  power  of  sin. 
Ordinarily  it  may  be  “the  law  which  governs  the  conflict 
with  evil,  that  it  can  be  crushed  only  by  suffering  from  it.” 
It  is  no  ordinary  conflict  with  evil,  however,  that  we  have 
now  to  deal  with,  bnt  one  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  extra¬ 
ordinary,  being,  in  point  of  fact,  altogether  supernatural.  AVe 
are  not  entitled,  therefore,  to  judge  of  it  by  natural  laws.  The 
person  who  maintained  this  conflict  was  the  Son  of  God,  in 
whom  “  dwelt  all  the  fnlness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.”  And 
though  He  became  incarnate  in  the  fashion  of  a  man,  yet  was 
He  not  thereby  divested  of  His  higher  attributes ;  while,  even 
as  regards  the  human  nature  which  He  assumed.  He  was 
miraculously  conceived  and  born  of  a  virgin  mother,  and  was 
*  Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  1st  series,  p.  163. 
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“  sanctified  and  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  above  measure.” 
Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  unwarranted,  and  I  may 
almost  venture  to  say  extravagant,  to  represent  this  immacu¬ 
late  and  divine  Kedeenier  as  subject,  like  frail  and  fallen 
mortals,  to  an  incapacity  of  overcoming  the  world’s  evil  with¬ 
out  Himself  suffering  from  it. 

Certainly  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
acknowledging  any  such  incapacity  as  lying  upon  Him.  He 
does,  indeed,  speak  of  His  sufferings  as  necessary  to  the  work 
He  had  undertaken  to  perform.  But,  in  doing  so.  He  evidently 
has  respect  to  that  expiation  of  human  guilt  which  they  were 
designed  to  accomplish.  And  so  far  is  He  from  regarding 
those  evil  agencies,  with  which  He  was  necessarily  brought 
into  collision,  as  having  any  power  to  harm  Him  in  the 
conflict,  that,  on  the  contrary.  He  asserts  in  the  broadest 
terms  their  utter  impotency  and  nothingness  as  opposed  to 
Him.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  looking  forward  to  His 
great  sacrifice.  He  says,  “  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  Ho 
man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This 
commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father.”  *  Again,  when 
Simon  Peter  drew  the  sword  and  smote  one  of  those  who  had 
come  to  seize  his  Master,  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  “  Think- 
est  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  But 
how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must 
be?”-f-  “Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath:  the  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?”|  And  yet 
again,  when  Pilate  said  to  Him,  “  Knowest  thou  not  that  I 
have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee?” 
J esus  calmly  replied,  “  Thou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all 
against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above.”  §  The 
truth  is,  that  both  our  Lord  himself  and  Llis  apostles,  when 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  His  sufferings,  have  reference,  not 


*  John  X.  17,  18. 
J  John  xviii.  11. 


+  Mat.  xxvi.  53,  54. 
§  John  xix.  10,  11. 
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to  the  power  of  any  subordinate  agencies  which  may  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  infliction  of  them,  but  to  God’s 
gracious  purpose  of  salvation  for  perishing  sinners  through  the 
substitution  of  His  only-begotten  Son,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  as  typified  ‘in  the  ancient  law,  and  foretold  by  the 
ancient  prophets.  His  sufferings  were  indispensable.  And  if 
this  gracious  purpose  be  ignored  or  set  aside,  there  is  nothing 
in  His  mere  conflict  with  the  world’s  evil  that  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  rendering  these  sufferings  so  essential  to  His  heavenly 
mission,  that  any  substantial  good  accruing  to  us  from  that 
mission,  and  consequently  any  manifestation  displayed  by  it 
of  the  love  of  God,  must  be  traced  to  His  endurance  of  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  even  were  it  admitted  that  the 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  were  the  necessary  result  of  the  position 
which  He  assumed,  according  to  the  divine  appointment,  of 
conflict  or  collision  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world,  the 
question  lies  behind.  Wherein  is  this  conflict,  which  at  so  great 
a  cost  of  suffering  He  underwent,  'pre-eminently  conducive  to 
our  advantage,  so  as  to  display  towards  us  a  love  that  passeth 
knowledge  ?  We  look  in  vain  to  the  author  above  referred  to 
for  any  definite  answer  to  this  inquiry.  His  statements  in 
regard  to  it  are  of  the  vaguest  possible  kind.  He  represents 
Christ  as  “  opposing  the  world’s  sin,” — as  maintaining  “  a 
steady,  uncompromising  battle  against  it,” — and  as  “  crushing 
the  world’s  evil  by  suffering  from  it.”  But,  to  what  effect  did 
Christ  do  these  things  ?  What  substantial  good  do  we  gain 
by  His  having  done  them  ?  Did  He  so  “  oppose  and  battle 
against  the  world’s  sin,”  as  to  exempt  us  from  the  necessity  of 
a  like  arduous  and  painful  conflict  ?  Did  He  so  “  crush  the 
world’s  evil  ”  as  to  render  it  innocuous  to  us,  or  less  hurtful  to 
us,  when  contending  against  it,  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  ?  In  short,  is  His  contest  with  evil  so  inestimably  bene¬ 
ficial  to  us,  that  we  should  view  it,  and  the  sufferings  attendant 
on  it,  as  transcending  all  other  manifestations  of  the  love  of 
God  ?  To  these  questions  the  author  of  this  theory  does  not 
reply.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  show  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  this  self-immolating  conflict  of  the  Lord  Jesus  should 
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have  greatly  contributed  to  our  benefit,  as  sinful  creatures, 
above  every  other  provision  of  divine  love.  Indeed,  the  only 
connection  which  he  speaks  of  us  as  having  with  it  is  one  that 
is  altogether  the  reverse  of  beneficial — namely,  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  sinful  spirit,  and  our  consequent  implication  in  the 
evil  deeds,  of  those  malignant  men  by  whom  the  Son  of  God 
was  persecuted  !  “.For  it  is  only,”  he  says,  by  keeping  this 
in  view,  that  we  can  enter  with  any  reality  of  feeling  into  the 
truth,  that  our  sins  nailed  the  Saviour  to  the  cross,  and  that 
the  Lord  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  So,  then, 
according  to  this  -writer,  the  great  concern  which  \ve,  as  sinful 
creatures,  have  in  the  Eedeenier’s  sufferings  is,  not  that  they 
secure  for  us  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  but  that  they 
bring  into  fuller  light  the  turpitude  and  heinousness  of  our 
transgressions,  in  so  far  as  we  recognise  in  these  the  operation 
of  the  same  evil  principle  which  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory ! 

Where,  then,  we  again  ask,  is  the  great  benefit  accruing  to 
us  from  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour  when  contending  against 
the  world’s  evil,  by  reason  of  which  His  subjection  to  these 
sufferings  may  be  viewed  as  an  unparalleled  manifestation  of 
the  love  of  God  ?  The  benefit  is  obvious,  if  He  suffered  as 
our  substitute,  and  thereby  secured  for  us  exemption  from  the 
penalties  of  sin,  and  grace  at  the  same  time  to  purify  us  from 
its  moral  pollution.  But,  if  His  sufferings  be  not  the  appointed 
means  by  which  pardoning  mercy  and  sanctifying  grace  are 
obtained  for  such  as  put  their  trust  in  Him, — if  they  be  re¬ 
garded  only  as  the  necessary  result  of  His  own  personal  con¬ 
test  with  the  evil  agencies  that  were  opposed  to  Him, — if  they 
have  not  so  “  crushed  the  world’s  evil  ”  as  in  some  effectual 
way  to  rescue  or  redeem  us  from  it, — then  I  am  unable  to  see 
any  such  inestimable  good  to  men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages 
arising  from  them  as  can  justify  the  scriptural  representations 
given  of  them,  as  of  all  tokens  of  divine  love  incomparably  the 
most  wonderful. 

Evidently  it  seems  to  be  only  in  the  way  of  example  that 
our  Lord’s  sufferings,  when  regarded  in  this  light,  can  be  of 
any  advantage  to  us  whatsoever.  Hor  is  the  advantage  which 
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may  be  derived  from  them  in  the  way  of  example  to  be  so 
highly  estimated  as  some  are  inclined  to  think.  For  of  what 
really  are  they,  when  thus  considered,  an  example  1  Not 
merely  are  they  an  example  of  remarkable  firmness,  patience, 
and  devotedness  in  contending  against  the  power  of  evil,  but 
at  the  same  time  of  the  incapacity  of  these  qualities,  even  when 
displayed  in  the  highest  measure  of  excellence,  to  save  us  from 
the  endurance  of  the  bitterest  anguish  in  such  a  contest.  Indeed, 
the  paramount  excellence  claimed  for  them,  is  that  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  most  striking  instance  that  ever  was  exhibited  to  the 
world,  of  tlie  alleged  “  law  which  governs  the  conflict  with 
evil — namely,  that  it  can  be  crushed  only  by  suftering  from 
it.”  And  hence  they  cannot  be  considered  as  supplying  us 
with  any  very  notable  encouragement  to  earnestness  and  per¬ 
severance  in  our  Christian  warfare.  For  if  even  the  immacu¬ 
late  Jesus — the  only -begotten  Son  of  God — must  needs,  when 
engaging  in  such  a  conflict,  be  subjected  to  humiliations  the 
most  abasing  and  sufferings  the  most  excruciating, — we  have 
cause  to  fear  that  ordinary  men  may  find  in  His  example  quite 
as  mueh  to  daunt  and  check  as  to  encourage  them ;  and  that 
they  may  so  read  the  history  of  His  afflictions  as  to  learn  from 
it  that  their  best  policy  is  to  refrain  from  all  contact  with  “  the 
cockatrice  by  whose  envenomed  fang  He  was  so  sorely  pierced,” 
and  from  all  collision  with  “  the  whirling  wheel,  by  approach¬ 
ing  which  too  nearly  He  was  torn  in  pieces.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  does  not  appear  that  our  Lord’s  suf¬ 
ferings,  wdien  considered  as  resulting  from  His  conflict  with 
the  world’s  evil,  were  either  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  assigned  to  Him,  or  so  superla¬ 
tively  conducive  to  our  advantage,  as  to  verify  the  strong 
statements  of  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  them  as  pre¬ 
eminently  declaring  and  commending  to  us  the  love  of  God. 


LECTURE  V. 

THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  ATONEMENT. 

{Coiitimted) 

6.  In  connection  with  those  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Eedeemer,  which 
have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  Lectures,  it  seems  proper 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading  views  advocated 
by  the  author  of  a  recently  published  treatise  entitled  ‘  The 
Life  and  Light  of  Men.’ 

(1.)  Tliis  writer  substantially  agnees  with  one  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  tracing  our  Lord’s  sufferings  to  those  evil  influ¬ 
ences  with  which,  in  His  divine  mission.  He  was  brought  into 
collision. 

“  It  was  a  necessity,”  he  says,  “  in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  faithful  to 
Himself,  to  God,  and  to  man,  without  regard  to  consequences,  or  to 
the  prejudices,  wishes,  or  judgments  of  people,  rulers,  or  priests. 
Being  Avhat  He  was,  Christ’s  death  in  that  age  and  nation  was  in¬ 
evitable  ;  and  He  knew  that  it  was.”  “  With  His  eyes  open,  of 
His  own  free  will  and  purpose.  He  encountered  the  agony,  the  terror, 
and  the  shame  of  crucifixion.”  “  His  death  was  the  act  of  men — 
wholly  and  solely  the  act  of  men ;  and  the  actors  were  governed  not 
by  an  invincible  decree  of  God,  and  not  by  a  resistless  Satanic  influ¬ 
ence,  but  simply  by  their  own  views  of  the  character  of  their  victim 
— by  what  they  imagined  was  demanded  for  the  safety  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  their  country — and  by  strong  feelings  of  revenge  and 
malice.”  “  Without  question,  Jesus  fell  a  sacrifice  to  jealousy  and 
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rage ;  and  Avithout  question,  the  offerers  of  the  sacrifice — the  only 
offerers — were  the  Jews.”* 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  in  so  far  as 
regards  the  human  agency  concerned  in  them,  were  the  natural 
(though,  as  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  by  no  means 
the  “  inevitable  ”)  result  of  His  steadfast  opposition  to  prevail¬ 
ing  sins  and  prejudices.  And  it  may  be  further  admitted,  that 
His  adversaries,  when  afflicting  Him,  were  not  overborne  by 
any  extraneous  influence,  to  the  effect  of  subverting  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  will,  or  of  lessening  in  any  degree  their  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  God’s  agency  in  the  matter  ?  This 
is  the  main  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  For  no 
discerning  reader  of  the  Scriptures  can  have  failed  to  remark, 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  there  usually  spoken  of  in  re¬ 
ference,  not  so  much  to  the  human  actors  who  inflicted  them, 
as  to  the  divine  purposes  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Now,  to  this  question  Dr  Young,  as  appears  to  me,  has  failed 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

“  Our  Lord’s  betrayal,  capfure,  and  murder,”  he  says,  “  like  all 
the  guilty  outbreaks  of  the  human  will,  however  opposed  to  truth 
and  right  and  God,  were  not  left  out  in  the  vast  system  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  hut  distinctly  reckoned  and  provided  against,  as  wisdom 
and  love  should  ordain.  Hence  wrote  the  prophet,  long  before  Mes¬ 
siah’s  advent,  ‘  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him  ;  He  hath  put  Him 
to  grief.’  That  which  comes  out  in  God’s  providence  is  often  in 
Scripture  so  put  as  if  it  were  the  direct  doing  of  God,  though  most 
manifestly  it  neither  is  nor  can  be.  Thus  it  is  said,  ‘  The  Lord  har¬ 
dened  Pharaoh’s  heart,’  when  all  that  God  did  had  a  manifest  ten¬ 
dency  to  subdue  and  reclaim,  rather  than  to  harden.  But  because 
the  actual  effect  was  to  render  the  king  of  Egypt  more  obdurate  than 
before,  that  effect  is  ascribed,  though  it  can  be  so  only  in  the  most 
secondary  and  indirect  sense,  to  the  divine  agency.”  t 

I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  thus  placing  our  Lord’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  divine  agency  concerned  in  them, 
on  the  same  footing  with  “  all  the  guilty  outbreaks  of  the 

*  ‘  The  Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  by  John  Young,  LL.D.,  p.  286-291. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  287,  288. 
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human  will,”  which,  “  however  much  opposed  to  God,”  “  come 
out  in  His  providence,”  and  are  overruled  and  “provided  against, 
as  wisdom  and  love  ordain.” 

It  may  be  questioned,  indeed,  whether  even  the  “  hardening 
of  Pharaoh’s  heart  ”  can  properly  he  so  regarded.  For  though 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  God  exercised  on  the  heart  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch  any  hurtful  influence,  which  had  a  direct 
and  natural  tendency  to  render  him  more  obdurate, — yet  God 
certainly  knew  that  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh’s  heart  would  be 
“the  actual  effect”  of  those  diviue  dealings  with  him,  which, 
had  he  been  of  a  better  spirit,  were  in  themselves  fitted  to 
“  subdue  and  reclaim  him  ;  ”  and  what  is  more,  God  fully  con¬ 
templated  and  intended  that  this  “  actual  effect  ”  of  His  deal¬ 
ings  with  Pharaoh  should  be  brought  to  pass,  inasmuch  as  He 
said  to  him,  “  Eor  this  cause  in  very  deed  have  I  raised  thee 
up,  to  show  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may  be  de¬ 
clared  throughout  all  the  earth.”  * 

But,  however  it  may  have  been  in  this  respect  with  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  obduracy,  it  cannot  be  with  any  justice  said  of  our 
Lord’s  sufferings,  that  they  merely  “  came  out  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,”  as  things  which,  “  however  much  opposed  to 
Him,”  He  nevertheless  permitted  to  take  place,  while  He 
“reckoned  and  provided  against  them,  as  wisdom  and  love 
should  ordain.”  For  it  is  the  clear  and  explicit  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ivere  express  mat¬ 
ter  of  divine  appointment,  as  of  themselves  constituting  the  most 
prominent  and  important  part  of  the  great  work  which  His 
Father  had  given  Him  to  do.  God  did  not  so  much  “  provide 
against  them,”  as  provide  for  them, — foretelling  them  in  the 
predictions  of  His  prophets, — prefiguring  them  in  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  His  ancient  Church, — and  so  ordering  all  events  and 
circumstances  in  the  world’s  history — not  excepting  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  passions  of  wicked  men — as  in  the  fulness  of  time 
to  lead  to  their  accomplishment.  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  thus  spake  of  the  Great  Sufferer,  “  Him,  heing  delivered 
hy  the  determinate  eounsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have 

*  Exod.  ix.  16. 
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taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.”  *  The 
whole  company  of  the  apostles  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
“  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one  accord,”  saying,  “  Of  a 
truth  against  Thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  Tliou  hast  anointed, 
both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  /or  to  do  whatsoever 
Thy  hand  and  Thy  counsel  determined  before  to  he  doneT 
Christ  himself  spake  of  the  woes  endured  by  Him  as  “  things 
which  He  ought  to  suffer,”  or  “  things  which  it  behoved  Him 
to  suffer,”  in  order  that  the  great  ends  of  His  mission  might 
be  fulfilled — as  “  a  cup  which  His  Pather  had  given  Him  to 
drink,”  and  a  “  baptism  which  He  had  to  be  baptised  with.”  | 
And  the  truth  is,  that  we  rarely  find  in  tlie  Scriptures  any  very 
special  allusion  to  the  human  instrumentality  employed  in  our 
Lord’s  afflictions,  as  compared  with  the  frequency  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  that  are  expressly  made  to  the  part  which  God  had  in 
designing  and  appointing  them. 

Nor  is  this  all.  For  the  Scriptures,  while  assuring  us  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  thus  matter  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  have  no  less  unequivocally  declared  to  us  the  gracious 
purpose  of  expiating  the  sins  of  men,  to  which,  in  the  counsels 
of  God,  they  were  meant  to  be  subservient.  Thus,  while  in 
the  jDrojDlietic  passage  quoted  by  Dr  Young,  we  read  that  “  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him, — He  hath  put  Him  to  grief,” 
— we  find  in  the  adjoining  verses  such  statements  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  Thou  shalt  make  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin ;  ”  “  For 
the  transgression  of  my  people  was  He  stricken  ;  ”  “  The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all  ;  ”  “  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes 
we  are  healed ;  ”  “  By  His  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  many ;  for  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.”  § 
And  frequently  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the  like 
assurances  ;  as,  for  example,  that  “  He  bore  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree  ;  ”  that  “  He  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 

*  Acts  ii.  23.  t  Acts  iv.  24,  27,  28. 

X  Luke  xxiv.  26,  46  ;  John  xviii.  2  ;  Luke  xii.  50.  §  Isa.  liii.  5-11. 
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just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God  that 
“  His  blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  ” 
that  “  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  He  appeared  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ;  ”  that  “  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  hear  the  sins  of  many ;  ”  that  “  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us ;  ”  that  “  In  Him  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  ”  that  “  God  hath  set  Him  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  ”  and  that  “  Herein 
is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us,  and 
sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  * 

In  the  face  of  these  and  suchlike  explicit  statements,  which 
are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
really  astonishing  that  Dr  Young,  when  speaking  of  the 
“  alleged  divine  appointment  of  Jesus  to  take  the  place  of 
sinners,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  crimes,  and  thus  set 
them  free,”  should  hazard  such  assertions  as  the  following  : — 
“  If  we  demand  proof  of  this  divine  ordination,  not  a  shred  of 
proof  can  he  produced  ;  ”  “  we  look  in  vain  for  such  a  revela¬ 
tion,  or  anything  in  the  least  approaching  it.  There  may  be 
texts  in  the  Old  Testament  which  it  is  possible  so  to  interpret 
that  they  shall  not  he  wholly  subversive  of  the  notion  of  a  divine 
decree  of  substitution  and  vicarious  pimishment,  but  there  is 
not  a  single  text  of  Scripture,  in  which  this  doctrine,  or  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  it,  is  directly  exp)ressed,  or  in  which  even 
it  is  natural,  far  less  necessary,  to  presuppose  it.”  ^  I  hold,  on 
the  contrary,  and  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  of 
this  doctrine  we  are  able  to  produce  the  most  conclusive  proof; 
and  that  there  are  many  passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  which  it  is  so  “directly  expressed,”  or  so  “natu¬ 
rally  and  even  necessarily  supposed,”  that  no  other  interpreta¬ 
tion  can  be  put  upon  them  that  is  not  “  wholly  subversive  ”  of 
their  evident  meaning. 

*  1  Peter  ii.  24,  iii.  18  ;  Mat.  xxvi.  28  ;  Heb.  ix.  2G,  28  ;  GaL  iii.  13;  Eph. 
i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14  ;  Rom.  iii.  25;  1  John  iv.  10. 

t  Young’s  ‘Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  300,  301. 
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We  are  told,  liowever,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  vicarious  sin-ofiering,  because  the  Jews,  to 
whose  jealousy  and  rage  He  fell  a  victim,  had  no  intention  to 
offer  such  a  sacrifice.  “  Was  it  ever  heard  of,”  we  are  asked, 
“  that  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was  offered  up  to  God  without  the 
consent  of  the  offerer,  and  even  without  his  knowledge  ?  The 
Jews  sacrificed  Christ — sacrificed  Him  to  their  vile  passions  ; 
but  as  certainly  they  did  not  mean  to  atone  for  their  sins,  or 
to  render  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.”  * 

To  this  we  need  only  reply,  that  what  we  are  concerned 
with  is,  not  the  intention  of  the  Jews  when  they  brought  about 
the  Saviour’s  death,  but  the  intention  of  Ood  when  in  His 
determinate  counsel  He  appointed  it.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens — as  in  the  case  of  the  treatment  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren — that  what  men  intend  for  evil,  God  means  for  good. 
It  is  written  of  Him,  “  Surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise 
Thee,  the  remainder  of  wrath  shaft  Thou  restrain ;  ”  and, 
“  There  are  many  devices  in  a  man’s  heart,  nevertheless  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand.”  *|* 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  “  Christ  was  not  selected  by  men 
to  live  and  act  in  their  name  ;  the  generations  of  men  were 
never  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  certainly  never  signified 
their  concurrence  in  such  a  selection.”  |  But  there  is  just  as 
little  force  in  this  objection  ;  for  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  end  to  be  served  by  our  Lord’s  sufferings,  it  is  certain 
that  God  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  appointment  of  them. 
And  why  should  it  be  thought  necessary  that  the  consent  of 
men  must  be  first  obtained  before  God  can  give  up  His  Son 
for  their  salvation,  whether  in  the  way  of  vicarious  sacrifice 
or  otherwise  ?  Surely  it  is  enough  if  the  consent  of  sinners  be 
obtained  before  this  unspeakable  gift  becomes  actually  effectual 
to  their  salvation.  And  this  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
Gospel.  Lor  the  substitution  of  Christ  does  not  become  effec¬ 
tual  or  actually  beneficial  to  any  individual  sinner,  until  that 

*■  Young’s  ‘Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  292,  293. 

f  Gen.  1.  20  ;  Psalm  Ixxvi.  10  ;  Prov.  xix.  21. 
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siuner,  by  an  appropriating  faith,  “  receives  and  rests  upon 
Him  for  salvation,”  or,  in  other  words,  consents  to  take  Him  as 
his  substitute. 

(2.)  Another  of  the  leading  doctrines  laid  down  by  this 
writer  is,  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  wholly  subjective — 
its  sole  and  entire  aim  beincj  the  moral  transformation  of  the 
sinner,  or  the  rooting-out  of  sin  from  the  human  souk  In¬ 
deed,  he  holds  that  no  such  thing  is  possible  as  a  remission  of 
the  guilt  and  penal  consequences  of  sin,  except  through  the 
previous  extirpation  of  sin  itself. 

Speaking  of  “spiritual  laws,”  he  observes  that  “  they  do  not  need 
or  admit  of  vindication  or  support  from  luunan  or  divine  hands. 
Without  aid  from  any  quarter  they  avenge  themselves,  and  exact 
witliout  fail,  so  long  as  the  evil  remains,  the  amount  of  penalty 
to  the  veriest  jot  and  tittle  Avhich  the  deed  of  violation  deserves. 
Essentially  and  perfectly  wise  and  right,  they  are  irresistible,  in  the 
case  of  the  ohedient  and  the  rebellious  alike.  .  .  .  Spiritual  laws 
are  self-acting ;  with  all  their  penalties  and  sanctions,  they  are  im¬ 
mediately  self-acting,  and  without  the  remotest  possibility  of  failure 
or  mistake.  Sin  is  death- — holiness  is  life  ;  these  brief  sentences 
are  a  condensation  of  the  code  of  the  spiritual  universe.”  *  “  In 

the  very  act,  in  the  very  moment  of  evil,  the  real  penalty  descends 
irresistibly,  and  in  the  very  amount  Avhich  is  deserved.  The  sin 
insures,  because  it  is,  its  own  punishment.”  t  “  God  himself  could 
not  annul  the  sequence,  sin  and  death  ;  could  not  dissolve  this  dire 
connection ;  could  not  shield  from  the  penalty,  except  by  removing 
its  cause.  There  is  only  one  way  in  Avhich  the  tremendous  doom  of 
the  sinful  soul  can  be  escaped,  in  consistency  Avith  the  great  laws  of 
the  spiritual  universe.  ...  If  sin  Avere  extirpated,  and  if  the  love 
of  God  and  of  good  Avere  planted  in  its  stead,  then  the  true  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  human  spirit  Avould  be  secure.  There  is  one  salvation 
for  man — only  one;  a  salvation  not  from  hell,  but  from  sin;  not 
from  consequences  here  or  hereafter,  but  from  the  deej)  cause  itself.”  j; 
“  The  punishment  of  moral  evil,  always  and  eA^eryAvhere,  is  certain. 
The  justice  of  the  universe,  in  this  sense,  is  an  eternal  fact,  Avhich 
even  God  could  not  set  aside.  There  is  an  irresistible,  a  real  force, 
springing  out  of  the  essential  constitution  of  things,  Avhereby  sin 

*  Young’s  ‘Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  87,  88. 
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punishes  itself.  God’s  mercy  in  Christ  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  set  aside  this  justice.  What  it  does  is,  to  remove  and  render 
non-existent  the  only  groxind  on  xYhich  the  claim  of  justice  stands. 
Instead  of  arbitrarily  withdrawing  the  criminal  from  punishment,  it 
destroys  in  his  soul  that  evil  which  is  the  only  cause  and  reason 
of  punishment,  and  which  being  removed,  punishment  ceases  of 
itself.”  * 

The  limits  of  tiiis  lecture  necessarily  restrict  ns  to  a  few 
observations  on  these  remarkable  statements  : — 

(a.)  Without  questioning  that  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
and  in  the  course  of  Providence,  there  is  an  order  of  sequences, 
or  a  system  of  “  laxvs,”  observable,  tending  to  secure  a  kind  of 
natural  retribution,  we  demur  to  the  representation  given  of 
these  “  spiritual  laws,”  as  “  immediately  self-acting,  without 
the  remotest  possibility  of  failure  or  mistake,”  and  as  “  irresis¬ 
tible  alike  in  the  case  of  the  obedient  and  the  rebellious,  so 
tliat  “  punishment  or  reward  dispenses  itself  at  once,  and  in 
the  amount  in  which  either  is  merited.”  For,  to  say  nothing 
of  Scripture,  it  is  the  plain  dictate  of  experience,  that  there  is 
no  such  uniform,  unfailing,  and  adequate  dispensation  of  re¬ 
wards  and  punisliments  in  the  present  life,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  anomalies  and  exceptional  cases  are  so  great  and 
so  numerous,  as  to  furnish  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  a 
future  and  more  perfect  retribution  in  the  life  to  come. 

(&.)  The  statements  of  this  xvriter  are  farther  objectionable, 
as  apparently  setting  aside  the  moral  government  of  God.  He 
speaks  of  the  “  laws  of  the  spiritual  xiniverse,”  by  which  sin 
end  its  bitter  fruits  are  inseparably  connected.  But  what  of 
GocVs  moral  law,  imperatively  requiring  obedience,  through 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  the  express  precepts  of  His 
AVord,  and  authoritatively  denouncing  condemnation,  either 
here  or  hereafter,  on  its  transgressors  ?  He  speaks,  too,  of 
these  “  sjiiritual  laws  ”  as  “  self-acting,”  so  as  neither  to  need 
nor  to  admit  of  support  or  vindication  from  human  or  divine 
hands.”  And  when  explaining  in  what  sense  the  human 
emotion  of  anger  may  be  attributed  to  the  Almighty,  he  affirms 

*  Young’s  ‘  Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  115,  116. 
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that  one  of  its  human  elements — namely,  “the  desire,  leading 
to  effort,  to  put  down  sin — is  rendered  needless  hy  the  ordained 
course  of  the  universe,  inasmuch  as  spiritual  law  necessitates 
the  instant  punishment  of  sin.”  * 

Wliat  place,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  left  by  this  theory  for 
the  moral  government  of  the  living  personal  God  ?  The  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  who  will  certainly  do  right,  and  has  pledged 
Himself  to  render  to  men  according  to  their  works,  is  super¬ 
seded,  it  seems,  by  “  the  justice  of  the  universe.”  As  a  legis¬ 
lator  and  ruler,  the  great  God  has  nothing  to  do.  He  has 
simply  to  look  on,  and  see  the  operation  of  that  “  self-acting  ” 
mechanism,  which  is  independent  of  His  support,  and  does 
not  allow  of  His  interference  !  -f- 

(c.)  Farther,  while  admitting  that  the  salvation  of  a  sinner 
would  be  incomplete  without  “  the  extirpation  of  sin  from  his 
soul,”  we  hold  that  it  would  be  equally  incomplete  without 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  sin ;  that  is  to  say,  from  its  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  divine  favour,  and  its  liability  to  the  divine 
wrath  and  condemnation.  This  latter  element  of  salvation  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  former.  They  are  indeed  in¬ 
separable  in  the  provisions  of  the  Gospel,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  identical.  Sin  is  not  only  a  spiritual  disease 
which  needs  to  be  cured,  but  a  crime  which  the  great  Judge 
must  either  condemn  or  pardon.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Scripture,  which  (as  might  be  easily  shown  did  our 
limits  permit)  is  altogether  conclusive  upon  this  point,  there  is 
an  irrepressible  sense  of  guilt  in  the  human  heart,  bearing  sure 
witness  to  the  condemnation  which  past  sin  has  incurred,  and 
which  future  reformation  cannot  of  itself  annul. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  no  pardon  which  God  may  con¬ 
fer  will  arrest  the  operation  of  those  “  laws  of  the  spiritual 
universe  whereby  sin  inevitably  punishes  itself”  But  is  it 
not  equally  true  that  the  natural  7'etribution  inllicted  by  these 
“  spiritual  laws  ”  is  not  to  be  stayed  by  repentance  and  amend¬ 
ment  ?  The  repentance  of  the  debauchee  does  not  repair  his 

*  Young’s  ‘Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  151. 
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shattered  health ;  the  repentance  of  the  prodigal  does  not  re¬ 
trieve  his  ruined  fortunes ;  nor,  in  the  case  of  awakened  sin¬ 
ners,  is  it  ordinarily  found  that  repentance  and  amendment 
are  of  themselves  sufficient,  without  some  satisfactory  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  to  silence  the  reproofs  of  con¬ 
science,  to  allay  the  oppressive  sense  of  guilt,  and  to  drive 
away  the  terrors  of  a  coming  judgment. 

Even  were  the  case  otherwise,  what  would  God  he  doing, 
when,  by  an  extraordinary  interposition.  He  “  destroys  in  the 
soul  that  evil  which  is  the  only  cause  and  reason  of  punish¬ 
ment,  and  which  being  removed,  punishment  ceases  of  itself”  ? 
AVould  He  not  be  (indirectly,  indeed,  but  not  the  less  effec¬ 
tually  on  that  account)  “  setting  aside  the  justice  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,”  and  “  withdrawing  the  criminal  from  punishment  ” — 
from  the  only  punishment  which,  according  to  Dr  Young’s 
theory,  is  provided  for  him  ?  And  if  so,  the  question  remains. 
Can  God,  as  a  just  and  holy  Lawgiver  and  Moral  Governor, 
be  expected  to  do  so,  without  some  adequate  satisfaction  or 
atonement  ? 

The  truth  is,  however,  that,  as  moral  and  accountable  agents, 
it  is  not  with  “  self-acting  laws  of  the  spiritual  universe,”  but 
with  the  living  personal  God — the  righteous  Judge  and  Euler 
of  the  universe — that  we  have  to  do.  The  testimony  of  His 
Word,  and  the  dictates  of  our  own  moral  nature,  assure  us 
that  by  sin  we  are  excluded  from  His  favour,  and  justly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  endurance  of  His  wrath.  And  hence  no  method 
of  salvation  can  avail  us  which  does  not  provide  for  the  can¬ 
celling  of  our  guilt,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  our  sin¬ 
fulness. 

(3.)  Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  topic,  we  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  another  question  more  closely  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  Lectures — namely.  How  is  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Young’s  theory,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are 
conducive  to  that  “  extinction  of  sin  in  the  soul  ”  which  he 
holds  to  be  “  the  true  and  only  redemption  ”  ? 

His  answer  is,  that  tlie  sufferings  of  our  Lord  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  moral  end,  simply  as  being  a 
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manifestation  of  divine  self-sacrificing  love,  by  wliicb  tlie  sin¬ 
ful  heart  is  captivated,  its  evil  inclinations  are  subdued,  and 
“  the  love  of  God  and  of  good  are  implanted  in  it.” 

“  Tlie  carnal  -will,”  he  says,  ‘‘  was  proof  against  mere  law  or 
authority,  and  trampled  it  under  foot.  The  voice  of  command,  even 
though  it  were  God’s,  was  powerless,  and  the  flesh  proudly  triumphed 
over  it.  But  the  voice  of  love  is  omnipotent.  Incarnate,  crucified 
love  overmasters  sin  in  the  flesh — condemns  it,  dooms  it  to  death, 
kills  it  outright.  The  first  stroke  of  this  divine  weapon  is  mortal, 
and  the  final  victory,  though  won  by  slow  degrees,  is  infallibly  cer¬ 
tain.”  ^  “  The  divinest  work  of  God  on  this  earth  is  the  destroying 

of  evil.  By  the  one  true  sacrifice  of  Christ — an  act  of  divine  self- 
sacrifice — He  aims  a  blow  at  the  root  of  evil  within  man’s  heart. 
The  subsecpient  process  is  endlessly  diverse,  and  is  tedious  and  slow, 
but  the  issue  is  certain — the  death  of  sin.  God  touches  the  deadly 
disease  at  its  foul  source  and  heals  it.  He  breaks  the  hard  heart 
by  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  pure,  almighty  mercy  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  kindles  a  new  divine  life,  which  is  holiness — the 
resolute,  free,  glad  choice  of  truth  and  of  good.”  t  “  From  the 
beginning,  and  through  many  agencies  and  influences,  mercy  has 
wondrously  interposed,  not  to  defraud  justice,  but  to  destroy  sin, 
which  is  death,  and  to  create  holiness,  Avhich  is  life.  At  last,  by 
one  amazing  intervention,  God’s  uttermost  was  put  forth  to  secure 
the  double  effect  by  love,  whose  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and 
height,  no  mind  can  comj^ass.”  j;  “  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not 
required  to  appease  God’s  anger,  or  to  satisfy  His  justice. 

It  was  wholly  and  solely  made  by  God  for  men  and  for  sin,  in 
order  that  sin  might  be  for  ever  piit  doAvn,  and  rooted  out  of  human 
nature.  This  stupendous  act  of  divine  sacrifice  was  God’s  instru¬ 
ment  of  reconciliation  and  redemption — God’s  method  of  conquering 
the  human  heart,  and  of  subduing  a  revolted  world  and  attaching 
it  to  His  throne — -pure  love,  self-sacrificing  love,  crucified,  dying 
love.”  § 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  and  the  like  statements, 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  treatise  of  this  writer,  there  is 
no  recognition  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  “  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,”  as  necessary  to 

*  Young’s  ‘  Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  74.  +  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  124.  §  Ibid.,  p.  313. 
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tlie  moral  renovation  of  the  sinful  heart — a  doctrine  'which  is 
held,  as  the  writer  must  have  known,  by  all  orthodox  believers 
in  the  Atonement,  and  which,  accordingly,  he  was  not  war¬ 
ranted,  when  contending  against  them,  to  set  aside,  without 
fully  and  fairly  meeting  the  scriptural  grounds  on  which  it 
rests.  Now,  I  need  scarcely  remark  that,  if  this  doctrine  be 
well  founded,  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Saviour’s 
mediation  was  intended,  not  merely  to  manifest  to  sinners  the 
love  of  God,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  procure  from  God  for 
behoof  of  sinners  that  grace  without  which  no  display  of  divine 
love  would  produce  any  salutary  and  sanctifying  impression 
upon  them. 

But,  even  without  pressing  this  weighty  consideration,  there 
are  other  grounds,  fully  set  forth  in  the  preceding  Lecture.s,  on 
Avhich  the  merely  subjective  or  moral  view  of  the  Atonement 
appears  to  he  altogether  indefensible.  It  is  easy  to  declaim 
on  the  power  of  “  divine  love,  self-sacrificing  love,  crucified, 
dying  love,”  to  “  overmaster  sin,  to  conquer  the  human  heart, 
to  subdue  a  revolted  world,  and  attach  it  to  the  throne  of 
God.”  But  wherein  are  the  sufferings  of  Christ  expressive  of 
such  a  love,  apart  from  the  expiatory  virtues  we  ascribe  to 
them?  If  they  were  not  the  necessary  means  of  delivering 
us  from  penalties  and  forfeitures  not  otherwise  to  be  averted, 
and  of  procuring  for  us  substantial  and  important  benefits  not 
otherwise  to  be  obtained,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  are  so 
infinitely  beholden  to  them  that  our  sins  should  be  mortified, 
our  selfish  inclinations  subdued,  and  our  whole  souls  over¬ 
powered  and  captivated  by  the  contemplation  of  them. 

The  author  refers  us  to  some  “  marvellous  instances  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  others,  furnished  by  human  nature,  as  aiding  us 
to  conceive  the  higher  divine  mystery.”  The  mother,  for 
example,  who  watches  day  and  night  by  the  bed  of  her  child 
smitten  with  a  deadly  plague,  and  who  lives  only  so  long  as  to 
see  the  child  restored,  and  then  catches  the  mortal  infection 
and  dies ;  the  youth  who  plunges  into  the  deep  to  save  a 
drowning  brother,  and  who,  after  incredible  exertions,  reaches 
him — seizes  him — is  able  only  to  hold  him  up  till  other  help 
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arrives,  and  then  himself  sinks  and  perishes ;  and  the  physician 
going  deliberately  into  a  room  where  lies  a  dead  body  which 
contains  the  secret  of  some  unknown  and  terrific  disease — 
opening  the  body — discovering  the  seat  and  nature  of  the 
malady — writing  down  what  he  had  discovered,  so  as  to  be 
the  means  of  saving  life  to  the  community,  and  then  laying 
himself  down  to  die;  —  these  are  appealed  to  as  “known 
examples  of  vicarious  suffering,  glowing  flashes  of  love  from 
heaven  in  a  dark  and  cold  world,” — and  as  indicating  that 
“  there  must  be  an  eternal  Sun  of  love,  out  from  which  they 
are  scattered  and  imperfect  radiations.” 

Now,  I  might  take  exception  to  these  instances,  on  the 
ground  that  the  sufferinos  and  death  endured  in  them  were 
merely  incidental  to  those  loving  exertions  in  the  course  of 
which  they  were  encountered,  and  were  not,  in  themselves 
considered,  directly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  ben¬ 
eficent  result  of  these  exertions.  The  watchfulness  of  the 
mother,  the  efforts  of  the  youth,  and  the  researches  of  the  phy¬ 
sician,  would  not  have  been  the  less  advantageous  to  those 
who  were  benefited  by  them,  although  they  had  not  been 
eventually  attended  with  any  such  fatal  consequences  to  the 
parties  themselves.  AVhereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  of  Jesus  are  represented  in  Holy  Scripture  not 
as  incidental  merely,  but  as  essential  to  His  divine  mission, 
and  as  themselves  constituting  the  most  prominent  and  im¬ 
portant  part  of  that  beneficent  work  which  His  Father  had 
given  Him  to  accomplish. 

But  not  to  insist  on  this  defect  in  the  alleged  parallels,  it  is 
evident  that,  in  one  and  all  of  them,  there  are  substantial 
objective  benefits  to  which  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  are  con¬ 
ducive,  by  reason  of  which  the  loving  character  of  these  efforts 
is  palpably  clear  and  strikingly  impressive,  so  soon  as  our 
minds  are  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  them.  The  affection 
of  the  mother  is  shown  by  promoting  the  recovery  of  her 
child ;  the  love  of  the  youth  by  rescuing  his  drowning  brother ; 
and  the  philanthropy  of  the  physician  by  his  discovery  of  the 
*  Young’s  ‘  Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  310,  311. 
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seat  and  nature  of  tlie  mysterious  disease  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  But  where,  I  again  ask,  are  there  any  such 
indications  of  captivating  and  constraining  love  in  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Son  of  God,  according  to  the  merely  subjective  view 
of  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  meant  to  he  subservient  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  whatever  amount  of  self-sacrifice  may  he 
displayed  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  they  furnish 
no  evidence  of  “  self-sacrificing  Love,”  which  can,  to  the  extent 
alleged,  he  morally  influential,  except  in  so  far  as  we  derive 
from  them  some  substantial  good,  the  priceless  worth  of  which 
we  are  capable  of  appreciating.  Now,  the  good  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Young,  accrues  from  them,  is  the  slaying  of  sin,  the 
overcoming  of  self,  the  entire  subjugation  of  our  own  will  to 
the  will  of  God.  And  this,  though  unquestionably  a  benefit 
of  the  highest  value,  is  not  one  which  the  carnal  mind  can  so 
fully  appreciate  as  to  see  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  tend  to  it,  a  captivating  and  soul-subduing  manifes¬ 
tation  of  divine  love.  Most  men,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
cannot  without  much  difficulty  be  brought  to  regard  it  as  a 
benefit  at  all.  And  to  have  its  matchless  excellence  and  pre¬ 
ciousness  not  only  discerned  and  acknowledged  by  the  under¬ 
standing,  but  deeply  and  fixedly  impressed  upon  the  heart,  is, 
I  venture  to  say,  a  very  rare  attainment,  which  only  the  most 
spiritual  and  godly  men  can  be  expected  to  reach — an  attain¬ 
ment  which,  instead  of  preceding  and  mightily  conducing  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  sinner,  is  only  to  he  reached  when  his  sanc¬ 
tification  has  been  well  advanced — an  attainment,  moreover, 
which  no  sinner  will  ever  reach  without  those  sanctifying 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  find  no  place  in  the  theory 
under  discussion.* 

It  is  no  fair  retort  to  say,  that  even  according  to  the  com¬ 
monly-received  view  of  the  Eedeenier’s  sufferings,  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
love  which  they  display,  and  an  actual  experience  of  the 

*  Christ’s  self-sacrifice,  we  are  told,  manifests  divine  love,  because  it  sancti¬ 
fies  us.  And  it  sanctifies  us  by  manifesting  divine  love.  Surely  there  is  here 
a  “  vicious  circle  ”  ? 
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sanctifying  power  exerted  by  them ;  for  our  doctrine  does  not 
require  us  to  maintain,  but  rather  very  earnestly  to  controvert, 
the  subjective  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  apart  from 
the  objective  benefits  procured  by  it.  And  of  these  objective  bene¬ 
fits,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  the  Saviour’s  death  has  purciiased  for  us,  according  to 
that  statement  of  the  apostle,  “  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  .  .  .  that  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
through  (the)  faith.”* 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  we  underrate  the  vast  import¬ 
ance  of  that  moral  power  with  which  the  death  of  Christ  is 
fraught,  because  we  deny  the  exclusively  subjective  character 
of  the  salvation  which  it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  On  the 
contrary,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  prime  excellencies  of  the 
Evangelical  method  of  redemption,  that  it  provides  no  less 
effectually  for  the  purification  of  our  souls  than  for  the  pardon 
of  our  transgressions.  Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be,  so  far  as  men 
are  concerned,  the  very  climax  or  consummation  of  their 
Saviour’s  work,  “  to  purify  them  unto  Himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works,”  and  in  the  end  “to  present 
them  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding 
joy.’’t  And  the  chief  ground  on  which  we  are  disjDosed  very 
earnestly  to  contend  against  any  merely  subjective  view  of  the 
Atonement  is,  that  by  such  a  view  it  is  robbed  of  all  its  moral 
power,  and  made  no  longer  to  be  that  heart-constraining  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God,  and  as  such,  that  mighty 
agency  of  sanctification,  which  it  has  ever  proved  to  be  when 
held  forth  in  its  true  character  as  a  vicarious  expiation  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

7.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  supplement  these  remarks  by 
dwelling  at  any  length  on  the  theory  of  T)r  Bushnell,  as 
another  recent  attempt  to  account  for  our  Lord’s  sufferings 
apart  from  the  commonly-received  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

*  Gal.  iii.  13,  14.  f  Titus  ii.  14  ;  Jude  24. 
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(1.)  There  are  just  two  positions  in  the  treatise  of  this  elo¬ 
quent  writer  which  have  any  special  hearing  on  the  main 
subject  of  our  present  Lectures.  One  of  these,  in  which  he 
substantially  agrees  with  Dr  Young,  is,  that  the  salvation 
which  Christ  has  accomplished  is  wholly  subjective — His  aim 
having  been,  “  at  the  expense  of  great  suffering,  and  even  of 
death  itself,  to  bring  us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of 
their  penalties.”  * 

In  regard  to  this  position  I  need  only  now  remark,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tlie  observations  already  made  upon  it,  that  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  plain  statements  of  Holy  Scripture.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  our  deliverance  “  from  our  sins  them¬ 
selves  ”  was  one  of  the  great  ends  of  the  Saviour’s  mediation. 
But  that  it  was  the  sole,  or  even  the  more  immediate,  purpose 
for  which  He  endured  His  great  sufferings,  is  an  assertion 
which  cannot  by  any  means  be  reconciled  with  such  express 
scriptural  statements  as  the  following — that  “  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities” — that 
“  He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  many  ” — that  “  His  blood  was 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins” — that  we  are  “justi¬ 
fied  by  His  blood  ” — that  “  in  Him  we  have  redemption  through 
His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ” — and  that  “  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for 
us.”  *f* 

Nay,  we  may  venture  to  say  of  this  part  of  the  theory,  that 

* 

*  Bushnell  on  ‘Vicarious  Sacrifice,’  p.  6. 

t  Lsa.  liii.  5  ;  Mat.  xx.  28,  xxvi.  28  ;  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Gal.  iii.  13.  On  the 
last  of  these  texts  Dr  Bushnell  remarks  (p.  120):  “Probably  the  expression 
‘being  made  a  curse  for  us,’  does  imply  that  He  somehow  came  under  the  re¬ 
tributive  consequences  of  sin— in  wdiat  manner  will  hereafter  be  explained.” 
And  afterwards  (p.  422),  when  giving  the  promised  explanation,  he  says, 
“  The  meaning  of  the  expression  is  exhausted,  when  Christ  is  conceived  simply 
to  come  into  the  corporate  state  of  evil,  and  to  hear  it  with  us — faithful  unto 
death  for  our  recovery.”  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  is  not  explaining 
the  clause,  but  explaining  it  away.  “  Bear  it  with  us”  is  what  Paul  must  be 
made  to  say,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  Dr  Bushnell’s  theory.  But 
what  Paul  does  say  is,  not  “  xvith  us,”  but  “for  ns.”  It  is  somewhat  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  this  and  for  similar  theories,  that  the  former  of  these  expressions  should 
be  constantly  avoided,  while  the  latter  is  habitually  used,  by  the  inspired 
w'liters. 
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it  is  the  mry  reverse  of  the  scriptviral  doctrine.  For,  so  far  is 
it  from  having  been  the  Saviour’s  purpose  to  bring  us  first  of 
all  “  out  of  our  sins  themselves,”  with  a  view  to  our  being 
thereby  liberated  from  their  penalties — that,  on  the  contrary. 
His  aim  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  save  us  from  the  penalties 
of  our  transgressions,  in  order  to  our  ultimate  deliverance 
from  the  sins  themselves.  Thus,  it  is  written,  that  “  He  bore 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to 
sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness  ” — that  “  He  gave  Himself 
for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  a7id  i^uid/y 
u7ito  Himself  a  'peculiar  ptc^ople  zealous  of  good  wo7'hs" — that 
‘‘the  blood  of  Jesus,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered 
Himself  without  spot  unto  God,  shall  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God,” — and  that  “  Christ 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
Word,  and  that  He  7night  prese7it  it  to  Hhnself  a  glo7nous 
Church,  7iot  havmg  spot,  or  W7'i7ilcle,  or  any  such  thmg,  but  that 
it  should  be  holy  mid  7vithout  ble7nish.”  *  In  these  and  such¬ 
like  passages  we  are  plainly  taught  that,  while  it  is  the  more 
hnmediate  pu7pose  of  the  Saviour  (according  to  the  no  less  ex¬ 
plicit  import  of  other  passages)  to  redeem  us  from  the  guilt 
and  penal  consequences  of  our  transgressions,  His  ultimate 
desig7i  is  to  deliver  us  from  sm  itself,  and  finally  “  to  present  us 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy.” 

In  full  accordance  with  the  position  thus  assigned  to  sancti¬ 
fication  as  the  grand  and  final  result  to  which  the  Saviour’s 
work  of  redeeming  grace,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  subjects  of 
it,  is  conducive,  we  find  that  His  cross  has  a  moral  power 
ascribed  to  it — far  beyond  aught  that  other  motives  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of — to  captivate  the  heart,  to  subdue  its  evil  desires, 
and  to  bind  it  in  loving  and  willing  homage  to  the  service  of 
God.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  any  such  moral  power 
in  the  cross  of  Christ  is  necessarily  dependent  on  those  sub¬ 
stantial  objective  be7iefits  which  it  procures  for  us — and  that, 
apart  from  these  objective  benefits,  it  is  no  longer  felt  to  be 
*  1  Peter  ii.  24;  Titus  ii.  14  ;  Heb.  ix.  14;  Eph.  v.  25-27. 
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that  unexampled  manifestation  of  divine  love,  and,  as  such, 
that  mighty  agency  of  sanctification,  which  it  has  ever  proved 
to  be  when  viewed  in  its  true  character  as  a  propitiation  and 
satisfaction  for  human  guilt. 

(2.)  The  other  part  of  the  theory  of  Dr  Bushnell  to  which  I 
referred  is  very  much  akin  to  the  views  of  Mr  Campbell. 

“W  e  are  not  to  hold,”  he  says,  “  the  Scripture  terms  of  vicarious 
sacrifice  as  importing  a  literal  substitution  of  places,  by  which  Christ 
became  a  sinner  for  sinners,  as  penally  subject  to  our  deserved  penal¬ 
ties.  Christ,  in  what  is  called  His  vicarious  sacrifice,  simply  engages, 
at  the  expense  of  great  suffering,  and  even  of  death  itself,  to  bring 
us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their  penalties ;  being 
Himself  profoundly  identified  loitli  us  in  our  fallen  estate,  and  bur¬ 
dened  in  feeling  'with  our  evils.”  *  “  Love  is  a  vicarious  principle, 

bound  by  its  own  nature  itself  to  take  upon  its  feeling  and  care  and 
sympathy  those  who  are  down  under  evil  and  its  penalties.  Thus  it 
is  that  Jesus  takes  our  nature  upon  Him,  to  be  made  a  curse  for  us, 
and  to  bear  our  sins.  Holding  such  views  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we 
must  find  it  belonging  to  the  essential  nature  of  all  holy  virtue.  We 
are  also  required  to  go  forward  and  show  how  it  pertains  to  all  other 
good  beings  as  truly  as  to  Christ  himself  in  the  flesh ;  how  the 
Eternal  Father  before  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  coming  after,  and 
the  good  angels  before  and  after,  all  alike  have  borne  the  burdens, 
and  struggled  in  the  pains  of  their  vicarious  feeling  for  men ;  and 
then,  at  last,  how  Christianity  comes  to  its  issue  in  begetting  in  us 
the  same  vicarious  love  that  reigns  in  all  the  glorified  and  good 
minds  of  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  gathering  us  in  after  Christ  our 
Master,  as  they  have  learned  to  bear  His  cross  and  be  with  Him  in 
His  passion.”  t 

According  to  these  statements,  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  our  Lord’s  afflictions  more  than  in  those  which  needs  must 
he  experienced  by  all  good  beings,  whether  divine,  angelic,  or 
human,  when  identifying  themselves  with  others,  and  taking 
part  in  their  adversities  and  troubles.  |  His  jfflysical  suffer- 

*  Bushnell  on  ‘  Vicarious  Sacrifice,’ p.  6. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  17,  18. 

J  There  are  some  strange  positions  advanced  by  Dr  Buslmell  into  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter.  “  There  is  a  cross  in  God,” 
he  says  (p.  36),  “before  the  wood  is  seen  upon  Calvary,  hid  in  God’s  own 
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ings,  indeed,  are  not  wholly  overlooked ;  hut  the  place  assigned 
to  them  is  altogether  subordinate  to  those  purely  moral  or 
sympathetic  sorrows  which  are  held  to  constitute  the  essence 
of  His  sacrifice,  and  which  (so  far  as  is  necessary  to  this 
theory)  would  of  themselves  have  completed  His  gracious 
work,  although  there  had  been  no  death  of  ignominy  endured 
by  Him. 

“  The  agony,”  says  Dr  Bushnell,  “  gives  in  a  sense  the  key-note 
of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  because  it  is  pure  moral  suffering ;  the  suf¬ 
fering,  that  is,  of  a  burdened  love,  and  of  a  holy  and  pure  sensi¬ 
bility,  on  which  the  hell  of  the  world’s  curse  and  retributive  mad¬ 
ness  is  just  about  to  burst.  .  .  .  The  moral  tragedy  of  the  garden  is 
supplemented  by  the  physical  tragedy  of  the  cross;  where  Jesus,  by 
not  shrinking  from  so  great  bodily  pains  which  the  coarse  and  sen¬ 
suous  mind  of  the  world  will  more  easily  appreciate,  shows  the 
moral  suffering  of  God  for  sinners  more  alfectingly,  because  He  does 
it  in  a  lower  phase  of  natural  sensibility.’' 

Now,  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the  views  thus  set  forth 
are  utterly  opposed  to  the  representations  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Where  do  we  there  find  any  such  things  written  as  that 

we  are  redeemed  by  the  moral  sufferings  of  Christ,”  or  “  re¬ 
conciled  to  God  by  His  meyital  anguish,”  or  “  saved  by  His 
sympathetic  feeling  of  our  miseries  ”  .?  Or  where  do  we  find 
“the  physical  tragedy  of  the  cross”  described  in  the  language 
of  inspiration  as  a  mere  accessory  or  “  supplement  to  the  moral 
tragedy  of  the  garden”?  Unquestionably  it  is  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  not  His  agony,  that  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as 
“the  key-note  of  His  ministry.”  His  cross,  and  not  His 

virtue  itself,  struggling  on  lieavily  in  burdened  feeling  through  all  previous 
ages,  and  struggling  on  heavily  now,  even  in  the  throne  of  the  world.”  “  The 
Holy  Spirit”  (p.  37)  “  bears  the  sins  of  men  precisely  as  Christ  himself  did  m  His 
sacrifice.”  “Vicarious  sacrifice”  (p.  66)  “is  not  a  point  where  Christ  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  His  followers,  but  the  very  life  to  which  He  restores  them,  in 
restoring  them  to  God.”  These,  and  the  like  assertions,  in  so  fiir  as  they 
ascribe  vicarious  suffering  to  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  the  Hoh^  Spirit,  and  to 
God  the  Father,  in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  endured  by  the 
Saviour  in  behalf  of  sinners,  must  be  very  startling  to  every  humble  reader  of 
the  New  Testament. 

*  Bushnell  on  ‘Vicarious  Sacrifice,’  p.  178,  179. 
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sympathy,  is  emphatically  declared  to  he  “  the  power  of  God 
mito  salvation.” 

But  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  consider,  How  do 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  according  to  this  view  of  them,  pre¬ 
eminently  display  to  us,  not  only  His  own  love,  hut  the  love  of 
His  heavenly  Father  in  visiting  Him  with  them  in  our  behalf  ? 
AVhat  otherwise  unattainable  good  do  they  secure  for  us,  or 
what  otherwise  unavoidable  evil  do  they  avert  from  us — so  in¬ 
comparably  excelling  every  other  good  or  evil,  that  they  should 
be  held  as  affording  a  manifestation,  altogether  unequalled,  of 
the  fatherly  love  of  God  ? 

That  they  are  of  no  avail  in  expiating  our  guilt  or  pacifying 
our  conscience  is  freely  admitted,  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  is 
earnestly  maintained.  Our  sins  can  no  more  be  obliterated  or 
atoned  for  by  the  mere  sympathetic  grief  of  the  Saviour  when 
contemplating  them,  than  can  the  crimes  of  some  abandoned 
profligate  or  of  some  irreclaimable  criminal  be  extenuated 
by  the  shame  or  sorrow  they  have  occasioned  to  his  kins¬ 
men. 

But  though,  according  to  this  view,  our  Lord’s  sufferings  are 
not  expiatory,  may  it  not  be  said  that  they  are  ’powerfully  affect¬ 
ing,  or  fitted  to  make  a  deep  and  salutary  imj)ression  on  our 
hearts  ?  This  might  be  said  if  we  very  warmly  loved  Him,  or 
very  highly  appreciated  the  reason  of  His  affliction.  The 
anguish  of  a  venerated  mother  or  beloved  wife,  when  witness¬ 
ing  the  guilt  and  shame  of  her  son  or  husband,  might  well  be 
expected,  at  least  temporarily,  to  affect  him,  if  it  could  not 
avail  for  his  permanent  reformation.  But  there  is  no  love  on 
the  part  of  sinners  towards  Him  whose  unearthly  holiness  is 
alien  and  repulsive  to  them.  And  what,  tlierefore,  does  it 
matter  to  them  in  what  way,  or  to  what  extent,  His  feelings 
may  be  excited  on  their  account  ?  Nor  can  the  grief  which 
their  sins  have  occasioned  Him  suffice  of  itself  to  commend 
Him  to  their  affection.  For  the  sources  of  that  grief  they  are 
unable  to  appreciate — springing,  as  it  does,  from  His  utter 
abhorrence  of  those  sins  which  they  fondly  cherish  and  obsti¬ 
nately  cling  to,  insomuch  that  He  seems  to  be  doing  them  an 
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injury,  when  pleading,  even  with  tears,  for  the  unsparing 
renunciation  of  them. 

And  here  it  is  very  important  to  remember,  that  the  per¬ 
sons  thus  supposed  to  he  impressed  with  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  a  manifestation  of  divine  love,  are  those  self-same 
sinful  creatures  whose  sanctification  He  travailed  to  accom¬ 
plish.  To  others,  who  either  have  never  sinned  or  have  al¬ 
ready  repented,  and  who,  accordingly,  are  able  to  appreciate 
the  inestimable  blessedness  of  a  pure  and  godly  life,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ, — endured  by  Him  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
sinful  men  to  the  attainment  of  that  blessedness, — may  doubt¬ 
less  appear  to  be  a  marvellous  display  of  love.  But  certainly 
they  cannot  be  so  esteemed  by  the  sinners  themselves,  who  are 
wedded  to  their  sins  and  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,”  and 
to  whom  it  is  like  the  cutting  off  of  a  right  hand,  or  the  pluck- 
inij  out  of  a  right  eve,  to  suffer  the  excision  of  those  carnal 
and  worldly  desires  in  the  gratification  of  which  they  find  their 
only  happiness. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  topic,  after  what  has  been 
said  on  a  kindred  theory  already  discussed.  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed,  however,  to  appeal,  in  confirmation  of  the  preceding 
argument,  to  the  very  notable  concession  of  Dr  Bushnell  him¬ 
self,  towards  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice.' 
For  it  so  happens  that,  after  striving  at  great  length  for  the 
establishment  of  his  “  moral-power  view  of  the  atonement,”  and 
insisting  that  the  opposite  view  of  expiation  and  satisfaction 
is  utterly  untenable,  alike  on  reasonable  and  on  scriptural 
grounds,  he  astonishes  his  readers  by  telling  them,  at  the  close 
of  his  argument,  that  the  simply  moral  view  of  our  Lord’s 
sufferings,  though  alone  defensible,  is  one  from  the  preaching 
of  which  little  good  can  be  expected ;  whereas  the  objective 
and  expiatory  view  of  them,  though  entirely  baseless,  is  alone 
fitted  to  produce  any  salutary  moral  impression ! 

“In  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s  passion,”  he  says,  “outwardly  re¬ 
garded,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  or  oblation,  or  atonement,  or  propitia¬ 
tion,  hut  simply  a  living  and  dying  thus  and  thus.  The  facts  are 
impressive ;  the  person  is  clad  in  a  wonderful  dignity  and  beauty ; 
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tlie  agony  is  eloquent  of  love ;  and  the  cross  a  very  shocking 
murder  triumphantly  met.  And  if,  then,  the  question  arises.  How 
are  we  to  use  such  a  history  so  as  to  he  reconciled  by  it  1  we  hardly 
know  in  what  way  to  begin.  How  shall  we  come  to  God  by  the 
help  of  this  martyrdom  ?  How  shall  we  turn  it,  or  turn  ourselves 
under  it,  so  as  to  he  justified  and  set  in  peace  with  Godl  Plainly 
there  is  a  loant  here,  and  this  want  is  met  hy  giving  a  thought-form 
to  the  facts  xohicli  is  not  in  the  facts  themselves.  They  are  put 
directly  into  the  moulds  of  the  altar,  and  we  are  called  to  accept  the 
crucified  God-Man  as  our  sacrifice,  an  offering  or  oblation  for  us, 
our  propitiation,  so  as  to  he  sprinkled  from  our  evil  conscience — 
washed,  purged,  and  cleansed  from  our  sin.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  of  the  facts  just  as  they  occurred,  there  is  a  reverting  to 
familiar  forms  of  thought  made  familiar  for  this  purpose ;  and  we 
are  told,  in  brief,  to  use  the  facts  just  as  we  would  the  sin-offerings 
of  the  altar,  and  to  make  an  altar-grace  of  them — only  a  grace  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect,  an  offering  once  for  all.  ...  So  much  is 
there  in  this,  that  without  these  forms  of  the  altar  toe  should  he 
utterly  at  a  loss  in  mailing  any  use  of  the  Christian  facts  that  icoidd 
set  us  in  a  condition  of  practical  reconciliation  with  God.  Christ  is 
good,  beautiful,  wonderful ;  His  disinterested  love  is  a  picture  by 
itself ;  His  forgiving  patience  melts  into  my  feeling  ;  His  passion 
rends  my  heart.  But  what  is  He  for  ?  And  hoio  shall  He  he  made 
to  me  the  salvation  I  toant?  One  word — He  is  my  sacrifice — 
opens  all  to  me ;  and,  heholding  Him  with  all  my  sin  upon  Him,  I 
count  Him  my  offering ;  I  come  unto  God  hy  Him,  and  enter  into 
the  holiest  hy  His  hlood.” 

Again,  he  says,  “We  want  to  use  these  altar-terms  just  as  freely 
as  they  are  used  hy  those  who  accept  the  formula  of  expiation  or 
judicial  satisfaction  for  sin;  in  just  their  manner  too,  when  they 
are  using  them  most  practically.  .  .  .  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 

these  sacred  forms  of  the  altar.  They  fill  an  office  which  nothing 
else  can  fill,  and  serve  a  use  which  cannot  be  served  without  them. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  granted  that,  considering  the  advances  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  reflection  now  made,  we  should  use  them  less,  and  the 
forms  of  common  language  more ;  still,  -we  have  not  gotten  above 
the  want  of  them,  and  we  never  shall.  The  most  cidtivated  and 
intellectual  disciple  wants  them  now,  and  will  get  Iris  dearest 
approaches  to  God  in  their  use.  We  can  do  without  them,  it  may 
be,  for  a  little  while ;  but  after  a  time  we  seem  to  be  in  a  Gospel 
that  has  no  atmosphere,  and  our  breathing  is  a  gasping  state. 
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Our  very  repentances  are  liampercd  by  too  great  subjectivity,  be¬ 
coming,  as  it  were,  a  pulling  at  our  own  shoulders.  Our  subjec¬ 
tive  applications  of  Christ  get  confused,  and  grow  inefficacious. 
Our  very  prayers  and  thanksgivings  get  introverted  and  muddled. 
Trying  to  fight  ourselves  on  in  our  wars,  courage  dies  and  impulse 
flags ;  and  so  we  begin  to  sigh  for  some  altar,  whither  we  may  go 
and  just  see  the  fire  burning,  and  the  smoke  going  up  on  its  own 
account,  and  circle  it  about  with  our  believing  hymns  ;  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  day,  into  which  Ave  may  come,  and  simply  see,  without 
superintending,  the  light.” 

Such  is  the  notable  concession  of  this  able  and  eloquent 
author.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  exaggerate  its  import  when  we 
hold  it  as  substantially  amounting  to  an  affirmation  that  the 
Moral-Power  view  of  our  Lord’s  sufferings  is  morally  2wwerless, 
and  that  the  objective  view,  which  the  writer  denounces  as  an 
irrational  and  indefensible  “  theologic  fiction,”  is,  after  all, 
indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  sinners  !  While  constructing 
his  system,  he  had  argued  and  insisted  that  “  The  power  of 
the  cross  is  not  in,  or  of,  any  consideration  of  a  penal  sacrifice, 
but  is  wholly  extraneous ;  a  Christ  outside  of  the  doctrine ; 
dwelling  altogether  in  the  sublime  facts  of  Ilis  person.  His 
miracles,  and  passion.”-!-  But  when  he  comes  to  put  his  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  test,  in  the  actual  work  of  reconciling  and  reclaim¬ 
ing  sinners,  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  acknowledge  its  insuf¬ 
ficiency.  “  The  facts  of  the  Gospel  outwardly  regarded,  with 
no  sacrifice,  or  atonement,  or  propitiation  involved  in  them,” 
are  noAv  felt  and  owned  to  be  utterly  useless  and  inefficacious, 
until  “  they  are  put  into  the  moulds  of  the  altar,  and  we  are 
called  to  accept  the  crucified  God-Man  as  our  sacrifice,  an 
offering  for  us,  our  propitiation.”  “  We  must  use  these  altar- 
forms  just  as  freely  as  they  are  used  by  those  who  accept  the 
formula  of  expiation  or  judicial  satisfaction;  in  just  their 
manner  too,  when  they  are  using  them  most  practically.” 
And  “so  much  is  there  in  this  that,  without  tliese  forms  of 
the  altar,  we  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  in  making  any  use  of 

*  Bushnell  on  ‘Vicarious  Sacrifice,’  p.  4G0-46.3. 

t  Ibid.,  Preface,  p.  xxxiii. 
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tlie  Christian  facts  that  would  set  us  in  a  condition  of  practi¬ 
cal  reconciliation  with  God.”  Here,  surely,  there  is  somewhat 
of  an  approximation  to  Paul’s  statement  that  “  The  preaching 
of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness,  but  unto  us 
which  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God;”* — with  this  wide 
difference,  however,  that  whereas  the  modern  theorist  himself 
regards  as  “  foolishness  ”  that  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
which  he  acknowledges  to  be  alone  effectual, — the  ancient 
apostle,  on  the  other  hand,  esteems  it  as  not  only  the  “poivcr,” 
but  the  “  loisdom”  and  the  truth  of  God. 

Thus  have  we  reviewed  the  most  plausible  of  those  theories 
wdiich  have  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  our  Lord’s  suffer¬ 
ings,  without  reference  to  the  expiatory  virtues  attributable  to 
them  as  a  true  and  proper  vicarious  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  And  we  have  seen  that,  apart  from  these  expia¬ 
tory  virtues,  there  are  none  of  the  other  alleged  benefits 
accruing  from  them  which  can  be  considered  as  vindicating 
their  claim  to  the  character  uniformly  ascribed  to  them  in 
Holy  Scripture  of  a  superlative  manifestation  of  the  fatherly 
love  and  grace  of  God. 

If  these  things  be  so,  the  advocates  of  evangelical  truth 
liave  no  cause  to  look  on  the  fullest  assertion  of  the  divine 
fatherhood  with  aught  of  the  jealousy  with  wdiich  sometimes 
they  have  regarded  it.  For,  as  w^e  have  now  seen,  the  doctrine 
of  God’s  fatherhood  is  perfectly  consistent  wdth  sound  scrip¬ 
tural  views,  at  once  of  the  necessity  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
atonement.  And,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  there  is  no 
other  ground  than  that  of  the  fatherly  character  sustained  by 
Him  on  wdiich  w^e  can  possibly  conceive  of  God  as  having  so 
loved  us  as  to  give  His  only-begotten  Son  to  be  the  propitia¬ 
tion  for  our  sins. 

Certainly  we  do  great  injustice  to  the  atonement  if  we  give 
not  the  rightful  place  and  prominence  to  God’s  paternal  love 
in  our  conceptions  of  it.  Apart  from  this,  it  assumes  a  cold 
judicial  aspect  that  is  but  little  calculated  to  allay  our  fears, 

*  1  Cor.  i.  18. 
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and  to  “  fill  us  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.”  Nay,  it 
is  apt  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  sometimes 
been  slanderously  represented,  as  showing  the  Great  God  to 
be  a  stern  and  inexorable  Being,  averse  to  save  sinners  until 
He  has  been  propitiated,  and  only  moved  to  grant  them  a 
sullen  and  ungracious  pardon  by  the  pleading  and  sacrifice  of 
His  well-beloved  Son.  Not  such,  assuredly,  is  the  view  we 
ought  to  take  of  it.  The  Saviour  has  nowhere  taught  us  to 
regard  Himself  as  the  primary  source  of  mercy  and  salvation, 
but  has  uniformly  spoken  of  all  that  He  has  done  for  us  as  a 
“doing  of  His  Father’s  will,”  and  a  “finishing  of  His  Father’s 
work.”  And  so  far  are  His  apostles  from  representing  the 
mediation  of  Christ  as  inducing  God  to  regard  us  with  a  love 
and  pity  that  would  otherwise  be  withheld  from  us,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  point  to  the  mediation  of  Christ  as  the 
brightest  display  and  most  wonderful  commendation  of  God’s 
pre-existing  love  that  could  have  been  afforded.  We  must  be 
careful,  then,  to  view  the  atonement  in  this  light.  Never  let 
us  think  of  Christ  as  prevailing  with  God  to  grant  us  a  salva¬ 
tion  which  He  was  unwilling  to  bestow, — but  always  as  the 
substitute  whom  God  himself  was  pleased  to  provide,  because 
in  His  wonderful  mercy  He  desired  our  salvation.  We  have 
in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  not  a  way  of  escape  from  God,  but 
a  way  of  access  to  God,  which  God  himself  hath  opened  for 
us.  It  was  necessary,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness,  that  there  should  be  an  atonement 
offered  for  our  guilt.  But  then,  the  same  God  who  exacted 
the  atonement  has  also  provided  it.  And  therefore,  however 
much  we  may  be  disposed  to  magnify  the  love  of  Christ  in 
dying  for  us,  we  ought  not  the  less  to  magnify  the  love  of  the 
Father  in  giving  up  His  Son  to  death  on  our  behalf.  “  For 
herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us, 
and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.” 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
divine  fatherhood  being  thus  concerned  in  devising  and  provid¬ 
ing  the  great  remedy  of  the  atonement,  is  that  which,  above 
all,  shows  sinners  the  necessity  of  giving  immediate  and 
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earnest  heed  to  the  offered  grace.  If  it  were  only  in  His 
capacity  of  Judge  or  Euler  that  God  required  our  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  we  might  then  cherish  a  lurking 
hope  that,  in  the  event  of  our  despising  them,  His  fatherly 
love  might  have  something  yet  in  reserve.  But  no ;  His 
fatherly  love  has  already  done  its  utmost.  And  if  we  refuse 
the  provision  it  has  made,  we  have  nothing  that  is  more  graci¬ 
ous  and  compassionate  in  Him  to  look  for.  Well  may  we  ask, 
then,  “  What  shall  the  end  be  of  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  God  ?”  and,  “  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ?” 


Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  must  briefly  notice  an  objection 
to  the  fatherhood  of  God  as  manifested  by  the  atonement, 
which  may  possibly  be  urged  by  some  of  those  who  hold  with 
^  -  WQMmitcd  or  special  destination  of  this  great  remedial  provi- 
sion  for  human  guilt. 

The  atonement,  they  may  urge,  was  intended  to  secure  the 
salvation,  not  of  all  the  members  of  the  human  family,  but 
exclusively  of  those  to  whom  it  was  God’s  purpose  savingly 
to  apply  it  by  the  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly,  it 
furnislies,  we  may  be  told,  no  proof  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
in  relation  to  all  mankind.  It  shows  Him  to  be  the  Bather  of 
those  who  are  eventually  saved,  but  of  none  besides  them. 

How  it  must  be  owned  that  the  purposes  of  God,  in  their 
bearing  on  the  atonement,  as  on  every  other  subject  witli 
reference  to  which  they  may  be  brought  into  discussion,  in¬ 
volve  mysteries  which  are  too  deep  for  the  intellect  of  man  to 
fathom.  But,  happily,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  these 
mysteries  in  meeting  the  objection  with  which  we  are  now 
called  to  deal.  For  however  limited  or  definite  may  be  our 
views  of  the  destination  of  the  atonement  in  the  secret  pur¬ 
poses  of  Him  who  orders  all  things  after  tlie  counsel  of  His 
will,  there  are  certain  broad  and  patent  facts  respecting  it, 
which,  not  the  less  on  that  account,  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  believe,  and  in  virtue  of  which  we  cannot  otherwise  regard  it 
than  as  gloriously  illustrative  of  the  general  paternity  of  God. 
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For  example,  we  believe  in  its  full  'perfection  and  suficiencij^ 
as  an  adequate  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, — 
insomuch  that  no  other  or  greater  atonement  would  have  been 
necessary  to  secure  the  salvation  of  every  member  of  our  fallen 
race  *  We  believe  also  in  the  unlimited  freencss  and  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  offers  in  which  it  is  held  out  to  our  acceptance, — 
insomuch  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  or  every  sinner 
from  seeking  an  interest  in  the  blessings  it  has  secured  ;  or 
rather  there  is  nothing  to  excuse  any  or  every  sinner  for 
declining,  when  thus  solicited,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
offered  mercy.  And  farther,  we  believe  that  in  addressing 
to  us  these  unlimited  calls,  the  God  of  all  grace  is  sincerely 
seeking  our  compliance  with  them,  and  that,  in  terms  of  His 
own  solemn  declarations,  “  He  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked,  hut  that  the  wicked  should  turn  from  his 
way  and  live,”t — “He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,”  J — and  “  He  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance.”  § 

These  things,  indeed,  we  may  not  be  able  to  reconcile  with 
Hod’s  secret  purpose  to  bring  an  elect  people  to  a  willing  and 
hearty  reception  of  the  great  salvation.  We  are  confident, 
however,  that  to  the  eye  of  God  they  are  reconcilable,  like  many 
other  things  in  His  unsearchable  works  and  ways  which  seem 
to  our  limited  faculties  equally  mysterious.  And  for  our  part, 
we  find  ourselves  necessitated  to  believe  both  the  one  and  the 
other  (however  unable  to  discover  the  nexus  between  the  two), 
on  the  clear  scriptural  grounds  which  may  severally  be 
assigned  for  them.  Now,  what  is  it  to  believe  both?  It  is 
just,  in  other  words,  to  believe  that  God  is  exhibited,  in  the 
great  scheme  of  human  redemption,  as  acting  the  part  of  a 
father  towards  all  mankind, — and  yet  not  the  less  as  specially 
a  father  to  those  of  whom  it  is  written,  that  He  has  “  predes¬ 
tinated  them  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  to  the 


*  See  Note  K. 
■  J  1  Tim.  ii.  4. 


t  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 
§  2  Peter  iii.  9. 
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praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace.”  *  Doubtless  He  is,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  the  Father  of  such  as  are  thus  actually  “  blessed 
of  Him  in  Christ  Jesus  with  all  spiritual  and  heavenly  bless¬ 
ings.”  But  neither  can  it  be  questioned  that  His  dealings 
are  of  a  fatherly  character  towards  the  whole  fallen  race  of 
Adam  without  distinction,  when  we  find  Him  giving  His  only- 
begotten  Son  as  an  adequate  “propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,” — freely  inviting  and  earnestly  importuning  all 
sinners  to  come  and  avail  themselves  of  the  offered  grace,  and 
witlial  most  solemnly  and,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  sincerely  de¬ 
claring,  that  As  He  liveth.  He,  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  loickcd,  hut  would  rather  that  they  should  return  to  Him 
and  live. 

We  do  well  to  be  exceedingly  diffident  in  our  judgments  on 
matters  so  unsearchable  as  the  secret  purposes  of  God.  What¬ 
ever  the  Scriptures  may  have  expressly  affirmed  respecting  the 
fact  that  God  has  such  purposes,  we  are  bound,  in  a  humble 
and  teachable  spirit,  to  believe.  But  when  we  proceed  to 
draw  inferences  from  such  affirmations,  to  the  effect  of  weaken¬ 
ing  our  confidence  in  other  statements  emanating  from  the 
same  source,  and  equally  explicit,  with  reference  to  things 
that  are  more  level  to  our  comprehension,  we  are  certainly 
going  beyond  our  proper  province.  And  therefore,  convinced 
though  we  be,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  was  offered  with  a  special  reference  to  those  who 
shall  eventually  be  partakers  of  its  benefits, — we  cannot,  and 
never  will,  thence  deduce  any  conclusions  tending  to  obscure 
the  brightness  of  that  manifestation,  which  the  Great  Father 
hath  made  of  His  love  to  a  sinful  world  in  the  mediatorial 
work  and  sufferings  of  His  beloved  Son,  or  to  cast  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  the  earnestness  of  His  desire,  as  indicated  in  the  calls 
and  invitations  of  the  Gospel,  that  all  men  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  tliat  tliey  may  be  saved. 

*  Eph.  i.  5,  6. 
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FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  IN  RELATION  TO  BELIEVERS. 

Having  closed  our  remarks  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  men  as  His  rational  and  moral  creatures,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  consider  it  in  its  special  reference  to  those 
who  are  “  His  children  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

That  God  must  be  held  to  be  the  Father  of  true  believers  in 
some  higher  sense  than  of  other  men,  is  evident  from  many 
express  statements  of  Holy  Scripture.  Thus  the  evangelist 
John,  speaking  of  the  Saviour  when  “  He  came  to  His  own, 
and  His  own  received  Him  not,”  declares  that  “  as  many  as 
received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name  ;  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will 
of  man,  but  of  God.”*  The  same  inspired  writer,  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  having  just  stated  that  “every  one  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  born  of  God,”  breaks  forth  into  this  exclama¬ 
tion  of  adoring  gratitude,  “  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God  !  Therefore  the  world  knoweth  ns  not,  because  it 
knew  Him  not.  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is.”*j*  The  Apostle  Paul  in  like  manner  assures  the 
Bomans,  that  “  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons  of  God,”  that  they  “  have  received,  not  the  spirit 
*  Jolini.  12,  13.  f  1  John  iii.  1,  2. 
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of  bondage  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father,”  and  that  “  if  children,  then  are  they  heirs  ;  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.”*  The  same  apostle 
thus  earnestly  admonishes  the  Corinthians,  “  Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not 
the  unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  father 
unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the 
Lord  Almighty.”-f*  He  says  to  the  Galatians  also,  “Ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  J esus  ;  ”  and,  “  Because 
ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.”!  And  addressing  himself  to 
the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  at  Ephesus,  he  declares  that 
“  God  hath  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of  children  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His 
will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace,  wherein  He  hath 
made  us  accepted  in  the  Beloved.”  § 

In  these  and  other  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  there  is 
evidently  mention  made  of  a  divine  sonship  which  is  not  a 
common  prerogative  of  all  mankind, — a  sonship  which  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  special  grace  of  God — is  founded  on  the  mediato¬ 
rial  work  of  the  Eedeemer — is  restricted  to  those  who  receive 
Christ,  or  believe  on  His  name — and  is  certified  and  sealed  by 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  producing  filial  dispositions  in 
the  heart,  and  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  holiness  in  the 
conduct. 

There  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  in  recon¬ 
ciling  these  statements  with  the  conclusions  we  have  already 
arrived  at  ;  more  particularly  may  there  seem  to  be  a  difficulty 
involved  in  the  scriptural  application  of  the  word  adoption  to 
those  who  by  divine  grace  are  “  received  into  the  number,  and 
obtain  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God.”  For 
this  word  adoption  properly  denotes  the  introduction  into  a 
family  of  one  who  does  not  belong  to  it  by  birth.  And  how 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  apply  it  to  believers,  when  the 
standing  and  rights  of  God’s  children  are  conferred  upon  them, 

*  Eoin.  viii.  14,  15,  17.  +  2  Cor.vi.  17,  18. 

+  Gal.  iii.  26,  iv.  6.  §  Eph.  i.  5,  6. 
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if,  in  common  with  all  His  reasonable  creatures,  they  had  from 
the  first  been  numbered  among  His  offspring  ? 

This  apparent  difficulty,  however,  admits  of  a  satisfactory 
solution.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  he  by  any  means  insuper¬ 
able,  even  if  the  grace  of  adoption  were  purely  remedial  and 
restorative.  For  though  all  mankind,  as  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  largely  partaking  of  His  providential  goodness, 
may  be  with  propriety  regarded  as  His  children,  yet,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  Fall,  they  have  been  alienated  from  Him. 
Sin  has  defaced  in  them  the  lineaments  of  His  image, — for¬ 
feited  their  title  to  His  favour, — estranged  them  from  His 
fellowship, — and  exposed  them  to  His  merited  wrath.  They 
cannot  now  be  considered  as  His  children,  in  the  same  full 
and  precious  sense  of  the  expression  in  which  their  progenitors 
were  so,  when  at  first  created.  It  may  still  he  said  of  their 
sonship  indeed,  that  the  “  relation  stands.”  But  they  have 
lost  its  privileges,  and  repudiated  its  obligations.  They  do 
not  regard  the  “  Father  of  their  spirits  ”  with  filial  reverence, 
confidence,  and  affection.  And  even  His  fatherly  dealings 
with  them,  in  their  unregeneracy,  are  in  a  great  measure 
limited  to  temporal  mercies.  In  so  far  as  regards  His  spiritual 
and  heavenly  blessings,  they  are  outcasts  from  His  family, — 
disowned  and  disinherited. 

I  have  much  satisfaction  in  quoting,  as  to  this  matter,  the 
following  judicious  remarks  of  Professor  Buchanan  : — 

“  Our  natural  relation,”  he  says,  “  to  God  as  our  Father,  has  be¬ 
come  sadly  disturbed  by  sin.  We  have  become  ‘the  children  of 
disobedience,’  and  as  such,  ‘  the  children  of  wrath.’  And  it  is  only 
by  the  grace  of  Adoption  that  Ave  can  be  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of 
filial  privileges  and  the  exercise  of  filial  affections.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  original  relation  is  presujAposed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  designed  to  restore  us  to  the  condition  in  which 
man  was  created ;  and  also  that  a  relation  depending,  not  on  our 
moral  character,  but  on  the  fact  of  our  being  His  creatures,  can 
never  be  abrogated  or  annulled,  but  must  endure  for  ever,  if  not  as 
the  ground  of  holy  and  happy  fellowship,  yet  as  the  awful  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  our  guilt  and  debasement.” 

*  Buchanan’s  ‘  Faith  in  God  and  Modern  Atheism,’  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
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Again,  says  the  same  writer,  “  Tlie  original  relation  in  which  man 
stood  to  God  is  widely  different  from  that  which  supervened  after 
his  fall,  whether  he  he  considered  as  a  subject  or  as  a  son  ;  for  the 
relation  of  subjection  and  of  sonship  might  equally  be  affected  by 
sin.  .  .  .  He  never  ceased  to  be  a  creature,  but  he  is  now  a  fallen 
creature  ;  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  subject,  but  he  is  now  a  rebellious 
subject ;  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  son,  but  he  is  now  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  disobedience  and  of  wrath.” 

Such  being  the  case,  there  Avould  be  no  impropriety  in  the 
scriptural  application  to  redeemed  sinners  of  the  term  adoj^tion, 
even  were  there  nothing  more  implied  in  it  than  a  full  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  privileges  of  their  original  sonship,  or  a  cordial 
reception  of  them  by  the  great  Father  as  reclaimed  prodigals, 
who  might,  as  regards  their  connection  with  His  household,  be 
virtually  said  to  have  been  “  dead,”  and  to  be  “  alive  again.” 

We  are  not  prepared,  however,  to  admit  that  adoption  is 
merely  remedial  and  restorative.  It  has  generally  been  held 
by  theologians,  that  though  every  part  of  the  work  of  redeem¬ 
ing  grace  has  reference  to  the  fallen  condition  of  human  nature, 
and  takes  accordingly  the  form  of  a  restitution  of  that  which 
has  degenerated  to  its  primitive  and  normal  state,  yet  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  process  of  restitution  there  are  high  and 
potent  agencies  employed,  with  wdnch  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
humanity  to  be  brought  into  contact  without  having  all  its 
original  elements  and  characteristics  not  only  restored,  but 
gloriously  elevated  and  transfigured,  insomuch  that  far  more 
than  was  lost  in  Adam  shall  be  gained  in  Christ. 

It  is  so  in  this  department  of  adoption,  as  well  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  scheme  of  grace.  Although  one  and  the 
same  human  analogy  be  employed,  as  apparently  the  most 
appropriate  that  can  be  thought  of,  to  represent  alike  the 
sonship  of  believers  and  the  sonship  of  all  the  members  of  the 
human  race,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  the  two  rela¬ 
tions  are  identical,  or  that  nothing  more  is  included  in  the  one 
than  a  mere  rectification  or  revival  of  the  other.  The  sonsbip 
of  believers  has  not  only  the  original  ground  of  creation  and 
*  Buclianan’s  ‘  Doctrine  of  Ju.stification,’  p.  209. 
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of  providence  to  rest  upon,  but  the  superinduced  grounds  of 
discriminating  grace,  redeeming  love,  regenerating  agency,  and 
covenanted  promises,  in  which  none  else  besides  themselves 
can  claim  an  interest.  And  the  benefits  fi owing  from  it  are 
not  only  such  mercies  as  the  “God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh” 
is  pleased  to  lavish  with  undistinguishing  bounty  on  His 
intelligent  offspring,  nor  yet  only  such  forfeited  privileges, 
again  restored,  as  unfallen  man  might  have  enjoyed  in  a  terres¬ 
trial  paradise, — but  “  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ  ” — a  “  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory  ” — “  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  are  kept  by 
the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation.” 

It  cannot  be  said,  then,  that  the  two  relations  are  identical, 
or  that  they  are  by  any  means  equivalent  to  one  another. 
Just  as  we  read  that  “  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially 
of  those  that  believe,”  * — so  may  He  be  said  to  be  their 
kather.  Within  the  wide  range  of  His  universal  family  there 
is  an  inner  family  comprehended,  who  are  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  the  objects  of  His  paternal  love.  These  are  no  other 
than  the  true  members  of  His  Church,  who  are  styled  “the 
house  of  God,”  or  “  the  household  of  faith,”  and  to  whom  Paul 
alludes  when  he  speaks  of  “  bowing  the  knee  unto  the  Pather 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named.”  *f*  There  is  still  room,  therefore,  for  our 
being  adopted  into  this  special  family  of  God,  although  we 
already  belong  to  His  general  family  of  mankind.  Our  sonship 
as  His  mere  creatures,  above  all  as  His  fallen  creatures,  does 
not  imply  participation  in  this  higher  sonship.  It  still  remains 
that  “  we  who  are  afar  off  be  brought  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  ” — that  we  wdio  are  “  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise,”  be  consti¬ 
tuted  “  fellow- citizens  with  the  saints,  and  members  of  the 
household  of  God.” 

Nor  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  ado'ption  is  significant,  if  not  of 
a  forensic,  at  all  events  of  a  federal,  transaction.  In  those 
*  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  t  Epli.  iii.  14,  15. 
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countries  in  whicli  this  practice  prevailed  in  ancient  times  it 
was  regulated  by  statute,  sanctioned  by  judicial  forms,  and 
carried  out  by  solemn  and  binding  stipulations.  In  this  respect 
the  word  may  with  peculiar  fitness  be  applied  to  the  covenant 
engagements  of  God  with  His  redeemed  people,  when,  instead 
of  leaving  His  paternity  to  be  collected  by  mere  inferences 
from  His  works  of  creation  and  of  providence,  He  gives  them 
the  plighted  assurances  of  His  word,  confirmed  by  the  inward 
testimony  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  they  are  “  children  of  God ; 
and  if  children,  then  heirs, — heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ.” 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  solve  the 
apparent  difficulty  to  whicli  I  have  adverted.  But  even  were 
they  not  so,  we  might  reasonably  have  recourse  to  the  neces¬ 
sary  inadequacy  of  all  human  analogies  to  furnish  a  strictly 
accurate  representation  of  the  divine  procedure.  When,  for 
example,  we  speak  of  justification,  we  use  a  word  that  is  ordi¬ 
narily  significant  of  the  acquittal,  on  his  own  merits,  of  one 
who  is  proved  to  be  innocent.  But  yet  we  apply  it,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  scriptural  usage,  to  the  receiving  as  righteous, 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  one  who  is  undeniably 
and  confessedly  guilty.  In  like  manner,  apart  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  sonship  of  all  mankind,  there  is  an  apparent  incongruity 
in  using  the  two  words  Regeneration  and  Adoptioyi  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  believers,  if  we  insist  on  giving  to  each  its  strict  and 
literal  meaning.  Bor  the  circumstance  of  believers  being 
spiritually  “  horn  ofi  God  ”  would  seem  to  preclude  their  son- 
ship  by  adoption.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  in  speaking  of 
the  Lord’s  doings  in  human  language,  we  must  be  content  to 
use  the  language  of  approximation.  And  if  we  are  to  object 
to  phraseology  when  applied  to  Him,  although  it  be  the  fittest 
we  are  able  to  find,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  in  the 
minutest  points  strictly  applicable,  in  that  case  we  must  cease 
to  speak  of  God  at  all. 

That  the  sonship  of  believers  differs  very  widely  from  that 
which  may  be  attributed  to  all  men  with  reference  to  God  as 
the  “Bather  of  their  spirits,”  will  sufficiently  appear,  if  we 
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consider  more  particularly  its  origm  in  the  sovereign  and  dis¬ 
criminating  grace  of  God;  its  connection  with  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  its  restriction  to  those  who  are  united 
to  Him  by  faith. 

I.  The  sonsliip  of  believers,  like  all  their  other  privileges, 
originates  in  the  sovereign  and  discriminating  grace  of  God. 
By  nature  they  have  no  claim  or  title  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
And  when  the  question  is  put  with  respect  to  it,  “  Who  maketh 
thee  to  differ  from  another  ?  ”  they  can  give,  each  one  of  them, 
no  other  than  the  apostle’s  answer,  “  By  the  grace  of  God  I 
am  what  I  am.” 

That  such  is  the  case  with  this  great  privilege  might  be 
reasonably  inferred  from  the  scriptural  use  of  the  word  adop¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  it.  Bor  the  human  transaction  signified  by 
that  expression  is,  as  regards  the  subject  of  it,  entirely  gracious 
— the  adopted  child  having  no  inherent  right  to  share  in  the 
blessings  and  endearments  of  a  family  to  which  by  birth  he 
did  not  naturally  belong.  It  is  true,  the  adopting  parent  may 
be  actuated  by  motives  which  tend,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
to  lower  our  sense  of  the  graciousness  of  the  proceeding, — 
such  as  the  yearning  desire  he  may  have  to  supply  the  lack 
or  the  loss  of  his  own  offspring,  or  perhaps  the  discovery  of 
certain  excellent  and  engaging  qualities,  either  real  or  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  person  to  be  adopted  by  him.  But  there  is  no 
room  for  supposing  the  great  God  to  be  moved  by  any  such 
considerations.  It  is  certain  that  He  stands  in  no  need  of  us ; 
and  equally  so,  that  He  sees  nothing  attractive  in  us.  Although 
our  whole  race  were  swept  out  of  existence.  He  would  not 
lack  myriads  to  people  His  heavenly  mansions.  And  so  far 
are  we  from  having  anything  about  us  to  conciliate  His  favour, 
or  commend  us  to  His  regard,  that,  on  the  contrary,  everything 
He  beholds  in  us  must,  to  His  pure  eye,  be  displeasing  and 
repulsive.  Assuredly,  then.  His  adoption  of  us  can  be  traced 
to  no  other  source  than  gratuitous  and  unmerited  love.  In¬ 
deed,  were  the  mightiest  and  most  renowned  of  earthly  mon- 
archs  to  assume  as  his  son  and  heir  the  child  of  the  poorest 
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beggar,  or  most  abject  slave,  or  vilest  criminal,  or  most  incor¬ 
rigible  rebel  in  bis  dominions,  it  would  be  a  faint  type  of  the 
grace  of  the  King  of  kings  in  appointing  those  who  are  miser¬ 
able  sinners,  bondmen  of  Satan  and  children  of  wrath,  to  be 
sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  glory. 

Accordingly  the  beloved  disciple,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
expresses  his  deep  sense  of  the  unparalleled  love  of  God  in  con¬ 
ferring  so  high  a  privilege  on  His  people,  by  exclaiming,  “  Be¬ 
hold  what  manner  of  love  the  Bather  hath  bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  !  ”  He  does  not  en¬ 
large  on  the  freeness,  greatness,  and  preciousness  of  the  divine 
love  as  thus  displayed  towards  us  ;  he  seems  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
adequate  words  wherewith  to  describe  what  manner  of  love  it 
was ;  and  he  simply  refers  to  the  great  things  it  has  done  for 
us,  and  calls  us  to  “  behold  ”  it  with  grateful  and  adoring 
wonder. 

A  still  more  striking  representation  of  the  grace  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  this  and  in  all  our  other  spiritual  privileges,  is 
given  in  that  noble  doxology  with  which,  after  a  brief  intro¬ 
ductory  salutation,  St  Paul  begins  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians: 
“Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ ;  according  as  He  hath  chosen  us  in  Him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy 
and  without  blame  before  Him  in  love ;  having  predestinated 
us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  hy  Jesus  Christ  to  Himself, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  ivill,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  His  grace,  wherein  He  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the 
Beloved:  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  His  blood, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  His  grace, 
wherein  He  hath  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  pru¬ 
dence.”  “  In  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance, 
being  predestinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will.” 

The  persons  with  whom  the  apostle  here  associates  himself 
in  thankfully  acknowledging  the  grace  that  had  been  conferred 
on  them,  are  styled  by  him  “  the  saints  at  Ephesus  and  the 
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faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,”  being  those  who  made  a  fair,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  credible  profession  of  Christianity,  and  whom,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  was  called,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  to  regard 
and  represent  as  Christians  indeed. 

The  benefits  which  he  speaks  of  these  persons  as  having 
received  from  God  in  common  with  himself,  are  no  mere  ec¬ 
clesiastical  privileges  or  outward  advantages,  pertaining  indis¬ 
criminately  to  all  members  of  the  visible  Church,  whether  they 
were  Christians  in  name  only  or  in  reality ;  hut  such  blessings 
as  belong  exclusively  to  true  believers, — “  redemption,”  “  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins,”  “  holiness,”  adoption,”  “  a  heavenly  inheri¬ 
tance,” — in  short,  “  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places 
in  Christ.”  Nor  is  it  with  the  mere  offer  of  these  benefits  that 
the  saints  at  Ephesus  are  here  said  to  have  been  favoured,  hut 
with  the  benefits  themselves,  in  actual  possession  or  in  sure 
prospect. 

The  chief  thing,  however,  which  in  this  passage  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  notice,  is  the  source  in  ivhich  the  benefits  have  origi¬ 
nated.  And  as  to  this  matter  the  statement  of  the  apostle  is 
altogether  explicit  and  unequivocal.  We  learn  from  it  that 
the  adoption  of  the  faithful,  and  all  the  other  blessings  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  must  he  traced  to  no  personal  excellences, 
exertions,  or  attainments  on  their  own  part,  but  to  the  gra¬ 
cious  purpose  or  appointment  of  God,  “  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  His  will.” 

I  am  aware  that  many  persons  are  disposed  to  regard  wdth 
extreme  aversion  any  such  reference  as  that  which  is  plainly 
and  pointedly  made  in  this  passage  to  the  deeply  mysterious 
subject  of  the  divine  purposes.  Perhaps  it  might  tend  in  some 
degree  to  lessen  the  prejudice  with  which  this  subject  is  re¬ 
garded  by  them,  did  they  duly  consider  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  purposes  of  God  and  His  actual  pro¬ 
cedure.  Eor  what  are  the  purposes  of  God  but  simply  His 
prior  intention  to  do,  or  to  permit  to  be  done,  those  self-same 
things  which,  when  their  time  comes,  are  actually  brought  to 
pass  ?  The  doctrine  of  predestination  substantially  amounts 
to  this, — that  whatever  God  does.  He  always  intended  to  do  ; 
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and  whatever  God  permits  to  be  done  by  other  free  agents,  He 
always  intended  to  permit.  The  only  effect  of  this  doctrine  is, 
to  trace  back  the  procedure  of  God,  such  as  we  actually  find  it 
to  be,  to  a  previous  intention — eternal  and  unchangeable  like 
Himself — that  that  procedure,  and  no  other,  should  eventually 
be  adopted  by  Him.  And  hence  I  do  not  see  why  the  doc¬ 
trine  should  be  considered  as  detracting  either  from  the  per¬ 
fections  of  God  or  from  the  free  agency  of  man.  If  that  which 
God  does,  when  the  time  has  come  for  doing  it,  be  consistent 
with  the  adorable  attributes  of  His  character.  His  having  had 
a  purpose  to  do  it  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  Hor  can  His 
purpose,  considered  simply  as  such,  be  supposed  to  overbear 
the  freedom  of  our  will,  or  indeed  to  exercise  any  influence 
whatever  upon  us ;  for  until  it  is  executed,  it  is  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  God  himself.  It  must  first  have  effect  given  to  it  in 
His  actual  procedure — that  is  to  say,  it  must  cease  to  be  a 
mere  purpose,  by  being  carried  out  and  embodied  in  action — 
before  any  creature  in  the  universe  can  be  influenced  by  it.* 
These  considerations  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  show  that 
no  reasonable  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  divine  'purposes, 
further  than  a  like  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  divine  pro¬ 
cedure.  For  if  there  be  nothing  unworthy  of  God  in  the  actual 
doing  of  certain  things,  when  they  are  done  by  Him — as,  for 
example,  in  giving  to  some  men  (as  He  certainly  does),  and 
not  to  others,  the  converting  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit — neither 
can  there  be  anything  unworthy  of  God  in  His  previous  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  these  very  things,  however  long  ago  that  purpose 
may  have  been  formed  by  Him.  We  must  look  at  the  things 
themselves  which  are  brought  to  pass  ;  and  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  fault  with  these  things  as  they  actually  emerge 
in  the  divine  administration,  we  cannot  consistently  find  fault 
with  the  purposes  of  God,  in  which  the  same  things — nothing 
more,  nothing  less,  nothing  else — were  contemplated  or  prede¬ 
termined. 

I  am  unwilling  to  complicate  our  discussion  by  dwelling 
more  than  is  necessary  on  this  mysterious  subject.  At  the 

*  See  Note  L. 
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same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  broad  references  to  it 
that  are  made  in  the  passage  before  us.  Nor  can  it  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that  these  references  are  of  such  a  kind  as  clearly  to 
evince  the  point  ve  are  concerned  to  establish — namely,  that 
the  sonship  of  believers,  in  common  with  all  their  privileges, 
must  be  traced  to  the  sovereign  and  discriminating  grace  of 
God.  For  the  people  of  God  are  here  said  to  be  “  blessed  by 
Him  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ, 
according  as  He  hath  chosen  them  in  Christ  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world.”  They  are  said  to  have  “  obtained  an 
inheritance  in  Christ,  being  predestinated  according  to  the 
purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
His  own  will.”  And  more  particularly,  God  is  said  to  have 
“  predestinated  them  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will, 
to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace.”  Nor  is  there  any 
room  left  for  the  supposition  that  God’s  gracious  purposes  re¬ 
specting  them  may  have  been  owing  to  any  personal  qualities 
or  attainments  by  which  He  foresaw  that  in  due  time  they 
would  be  distinguished,  as  causes  or  reasons  moving  Him  thus 
to  favour  them.  For  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
“  chosen  by  Him,  that  they  should  he  holy  and  without  blame 
before  Him  in  love;”  so  that  their  personal  qualities  and 
attainments  must  be  viewed  as  the  result,  and  not  the  reason, 
of  His  having  chosen  them.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  imagine  a  broader  or  more  explicit  declaration  than 
is  here  given  us,  that  the  evangelical  adoption,  with  all  its 
attendant  privileges,  originates  in  the  special  and  sovereign 
grace  of  God. 

II.  Another  point  of  distinction,  however,  which  must  be 
noticed,  between  the  sonship  of  believers  and  that  which  may 
be  attributed  to  all  men  with  reference  to  the  “  Father  of  their 
spirits,”  is  its  connection  with  the  person  and  mediation  of  the 
Saviour, 

In  that  striking  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  there  is  a  continual  reference  to 
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Jesus  Christ  in  connection  with  all  the  privileges  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  It  is  “  m  Christ”  that  they  are  “blessed  with  all  spiritual 
blessings;”  “m  Christ”  that  they  are  “chosen  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world;”  “m  Christ”  that  they  “  have  re¬ 
demption  through  His  blood;”  “in  Christ”  that  they  “have 
obtained  an  inheritance.”  And  “  the  adoption  of  children,”  to 
which  they  are  predestinated,  is  said  to  be  “  hy  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God’s  will,  to  the  praise  of 
the  glory  of  His  grace,  wherein  He  hath  made  them  accepted 
in  the  Beloved.” 

A  like  connection  is  affirmed  in  other  passages — as  when 
we  are  told  that  “  we  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus;”*  that  “God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons;”*f*  and 
that  “  as  many  as  received  Christ,  to  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God.”  I 

In  so  far  as  the  evangelical  adoption  is  restorative  of  the  full 
privileges  of  sonship,  enjoyed  by  Adam  before  the  Fall,  we 
may  readily  apprehend  the  nature  and  grounds  of  this  connec¬ 
tion.  For  it  is  through  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  that  a 
remedy  is  provided  for  all  the  evils  of  our  fallen  condition. 
Our  sins  are  expiated  by  the  virtues  of  His  great  sacrifice,  and 
our  souls  are  purified  by  the  grace  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  On  the 
part  of  God  every  obstacle  is  thus  removed  to  the  fullest  and 
freest  extension  of  His  fatherly  goodness  towards  such  as  are 
reconciled  to  Him  through  Jesus  Christ;  and  on  the  part  of 
believers  there  is  a  like  removal  of  all  impediments  to  their 
filial  walk  with  God.  Their  dark  and  fearful  apprehensions 
of  His  wrath  are  exchanged  for  cheerful  confidence  in  His 
loving-kindness.  And  as  they  grow  in  grace  the  features  of 
His  image  are  more  and  more  fully  developed  in  their  hearts, 
so  that  they  are  enabled  to  find  an  increasing  blessedness  in 
the  joys  of  His  favour  and  the  endearments  of  His  fellowship. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  while  the  evangelical  adoption  im¬ 
plies  a  restitution  of  the  full  privileges  of  Adam’s  sonship,  the 
*  Gal.  iii.  26.  t  Gal.  iv.  4,  5.  +  John  i.  12. 
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agency  by  which  this  restitution  has  been  effected  is  such  as 
may  not  unreasonably  be  held  to  give  to  the  restored  sonship 
a  far  higher  dignity  and  excellency  and  blessedness  than  ori¬ 
ginally  pertained  to  it.  When  we  think  that  believers  receive 
the  adoption  of  sons  through  their  union  or  fellowship  with 
that  adorable  Being  who  is  emphatically  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  as  “  God's  own  So?i”  or  His  “only-begotten  Son,”  in 
a  sense  that  is  altogether  peculiar  and  incommunicable,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  unwarranted  in  the  conclusion  that  their 
sonship  is  not  only  restored  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
was  possessed  by  our  first  parents  before  the  Fall,  but  that  it 
is  gloriously  elevated  and  ennobled — raised  to  a  higher  plat¬ 
form,  transformed  after  a  grander  type,^and  fraught  with  incom¬ 
parably  greater  honours  and  richer  blessings.  Hor  are  there 
wanting  intimations  in  the  Word  of  God,  which  give  an 
apparent  countenance  to  this  conclusion.  Thus  St  Paul  tells 
us  that  believers,  being  God’s  children,  are  “  heirs  of  God  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ,  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that 
we  may  be  also  glorified  together.”  *  The  same  apostle  speaks 
of  the  elect  as  “  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image,”  not 
of  unfallen  Adam,  but  “  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  He,”  the  eternal 
Son,  “  might  he  the  first-born  among  many  brethren.”  *f*  To  the 
same  effect  we  find  St  John  declaring,  “Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  u^e  shall  be : 
but  we  know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him  ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  he  is.”  |  In  like  manner,  our 
Lord,  on  the  eve  of  His  last  sufferings,  prays  not  only  for  His 
apostles,  but  for  all  believers,  “  that  they  may  be  one,  as  He 
and  His  Father  are  one and  says  of  them,  “  The  glory  which 
Thou  gavest  Me  I  have  given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  Thou  hast 
loved  Me.”  §  And  in  the  Apocalypse  He  makes  this  glorious 
promise,  “To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with 

*  Rom.  viii.  17. 

i  1  John  iii.  2. 
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me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down 
with  my  Father  in  His  throne.”  *  From  these,  not  to  mention 
other  jDassages  of  like  import,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
now  secured  for  the  children  of  God  something  far  higher  than 
the  lost  privileges  of  Adam’s  sonship.  Their  adoption  doubt¬ 
less  includes  a  restoration  of  these  privileges.  But  it  includes 
also  somewhat  of  a  conformity  to  that  adorable  Being,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  by  whose  agency  this  restoration  has 
been  effected,  and  somewhat  of  a  participation  or  fellowship 
with  Him  in  the  endearments  of  His  Father’s  love,  and  the 
glories  of  His  Father’s  kingdom. 

It  becomes  us,  indeed,  to  speak  with  much  caution  on  a 
subject  which  so  greatly  exceeds  the  range  of  our  faculties, 
and  in  regard  to  which  the  Scriptures  have  not  given  us  any 
very  precise  or  definite  information.  And  it  would  certainly 
be  unwarrantable  to  affirm  that  the  sonship  of  believers  is 
identically  the  same  relation  with  that  of  the  second  person 
in  the  Godhead  to  the  Eternal  Father.  For  the  difference 
must  be  allowed  to  be  immeasurable  between  the  filial  stand¬ 
ing  of  that  august  Being  who  is  emphatically  “  God’s  ovm  and 
only-hegottcn  Son” — His  Son  by  a  necessity  of  nature  and  a 
unity  of  substance — and  the  sonship  of  those  redeemed  sinners 
who  become  His  children  by  adoption  into  His  household  and 
assimilation  to  His  likeness.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  find 
it  written  of  believers  that  they  are  “  predestinated  to  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God that  they  are  “heirs 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ;”  that  Christ  speaks  of 
“  giving  to  them  the  glory  which  His  Father  gave  to  Him,” 
and  of  sharing  with  them  “  the  love  with  which  His  Father 
hath  loved  Him,”  and  of  “  seating  them  with  Himself  upon 
His  throne,  even  as  He  is  set  down  with  His  Father  upon  His 
throne,” — we  seem  to  have  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
persuasion  that  God’s  adopted  ones  have  fellowship  with  their 
Kedeemer  in  the  blessedness  and  dignity  resulting  from  His 
sonship,  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  communicable  to  created 
beings  ;  and  that  at  all  events  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  them, 

*  Rev.  iii.  21. 
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in  virtue  of  tlieir  union  and  communion  with  the  Son  of  God, 
are  incomparably  more  excellent  and  exalted  than  any  which 
our  first  parents  could  have  experienced  in  the  earthly  paradise. 

III.  A  third  peculiarity,  ho'wever,  by  which  the  evangelical 
adoption  is  distinguished  from  the  natural  sonship  of  all  man¬ 
kind,  is  its  restriction  to  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  hy  faith. 

Of  the  fact  that  adoption  is  so  restricted  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  In  proof  of  this  point  I  may  simply  refer  to  the 
following  texts,  which  are  too  plain  and  explicit  to  require 
any  comment : — 

“As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His 
name  ;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.”*  “Ye  are  all 
the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  J esns.”  “  Because  ye 
are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your 
hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.” f  “As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.”  j  “  Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch 
not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  yon,  and  will  be 
a  Father  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty.”  §  “  He  that  overcometh  shall 

inherit  all  things  ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my 
son.”  II  “Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as 
He  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  Him  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  He  is  pure.”  ^ 

From  these  passages  it  is  much  too  clear  to  be  controverted 
that  the  evangelical  sonship  is  limited  to  those  who  are  true 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  show  the  sincerity  of  their 
faith  in  Him  by  its  practical  fruits. 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  assigning  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  this  limitation.  For  if  we  take  that  admirable  definition 

*  John  i.  12,  13.  f  Gal.  iii.  26,  iv.  6.  t  Eom.  viii.  14. 

§  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18.  |1  Rev.  xxi.  7.  ii  1  John  iii.  2,  3. 
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of  faith  in  Christ  which  is  given  in  our  Catechism,  as  “  a  sav¬ 
ing  grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  Him  alone  for 
salvation,  as  He  is  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel,”  we  may  readily 
understand  how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  faith  is  the  means 
of  obtaining  adoption,  as  well  as  all  the  other  blessings  of  the 
great  salvation.  It  is  so,  simply  because  it  is  tlie  act  of  receiv¬ 
ing  them,  or  rather  of  trustfully  receiving  Christ  who  is  the 
source  of  them.  Christ  and  all  his  blessings  are  freely  offered 
to  us.  They  are  not  forced  upon  us,  whether  we  will  have 
them  or  not ;  but  they  are  held  out  to  all  who  will  accept  of 
them.  Now  faith  is  simply  our  trustful  reception  of  them ; 
and  as  being  so,  it  is  the  means  of  our  obtaining  them.  Hence, 
if  we  have  not  faith,  we  are  necessarily  excluded  from  all 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  for  no  other  reason 
than  our  own  refusal  to  partake  of  them. 

Eeasonable,  however,  as  this  doctrine  appears  to  be,  and 
clear  as  are  the  scriptural  testimonies  by  wdiich  it  may  be 
established,  there  is  a  popular  school  of  modern  theologians 
to  whose  principles  it  is  decidedly  opposed.  It  is  broadly 
affirmed  by  Mr  Maurice  and  his  followers  that  the  evangelical 
sonship,  and  all  the  other  spiritual  benefits  procured  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Saviour,  are  actually  conferred  on  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  human  race  ;  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  being  one 
with  every  man — the  true  root  and  original  archetype  of 
humanity — all  mankind  are  in  Him  redeemed,  regenerated, 
justified,  and  adopted ;  and  consequently  that  faith  has  nothing 
left  to  be  done  by  it  in  the  way  of  receiving  or  uniting  us  to 
Christ,  and  of  thereby  making  us  partakers  of  His  benefits ; 
its  only  function  being  to  discern  Christ  as  already  one  with 
us,  and  to  recognise  His  benefits  as  already  fully  pertaining 
to  us. 

Thus  Mr  IMaurice,  when  speaking  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
justified  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  maintains  that 
“this  justification  of  the  Son  of  God  was  regarded  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  his  orcw  justification,  not  because  he  was  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  not  because  he  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  but 
because  he  was  a  man;  ”  that  “  Christ’s  resuirection  declared 
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Him  to  be  the  Head  of  man,  and  His  justification  accordingly 
to  be  the  justification  of  each  man;”  and  that  “God,  when  He 
justified  His  Son  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead,  in  that  act 
justify  the  race  for  which  Christ  died ;  so  that  it  is  lawful  to 
tell  men  that  they  are  justified  before  God,  and  are  the  sons  of 
God  in  the  only-begotten  Son”  * 

Again,  in  his  Essay  on  Eegeneration,  he  thus  expresses 
himself : — 

“  Every  great  article  in  the  Church’s  creed  presumes  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  Son  of  God  as  the  root  of  righteousness  in  every  human 
being,  as  the  centre  and  corner-stone  of  humanity  itself.  Supposing 
such  a  person  to  be  actually  revealed,  it  Avould  seem  as  if  the  regene¬ 
ration  of  man,  in  the  most  radical  sense  one  can  dream  of  it,  has  not 
been  commenced  only,  but  effected, — not  for  a  feio  of  us,  hut  for  cdl. 
If  it  can  be  said  that  God  has  manifested  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons — if  these  words  could 
be  preached  to  men  of  all  kindreds  and  of  all  characters  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  then  the  idea  of  regeneration,  as  the  restoration 
of  human  beings  to  their  true  filial  position  in  Christ, — of  mankind 
to  its  unity  in  Him, — is  fulfilled.  The  sin  of  man,  which  consists 
in  this  denial  of  his  filial  relationship  to  God,  and  of  his  fraternal 
relation  to  the  members  of  his  own  species,  is  taken  away  in  Christ. 
The  constitution  of  humanity  is  restored.”  t 

Another  distinguished  writer  of  the  same  school,  when  dis¬ 
coursing  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ments  : — 

“  Christ  proclaimed  God  the  Eather,  man  the  son ;  revealed  that 
the  son  of  man  is  also  the  son  of  God ;  that  man,  as  man,  is  God’s 
child.  He  came  to  redeem  the  world  from  that  ignorance  of  the 
relationship  which  had  left  them  in  heart  aliens  and  unregenerate. 
Human  nature,  therefore,  became,  viewed  in  Christ,  a  holy  thing 
and  divine.  The  revelation  is  a  common  humanity,  sanctified  in 
God.  The  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  sanctification  of  the 
human  race.”  “  How,  there  was  wanted  a  permanent  and  authori¬ 
tative  pledge  revealing  and  confirming  this.  Such  a  pledge  is  bap¬ 
tism.  Baptism  authoritatively  pledges  to  the  individual  that  which 
is  true  of  the  race.  Baj)tism  ’takes  the  child  and  addresses  it  by 

*  ‘Theological  Essays,’  p.  199,  200,  201.  +  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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name  j  Paul — no  longer  Saul — you  are  a  child  of  God,  you  are  a 
member  of  Christ,  you  are  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
(Jbserve,  however,  baptism  does  not  create  a  child  of  God ;  it  autho¬ 
ritatively  declares  him.  And  so  with  faith.  Faith  does  not  create 
a  child  of  God  any  more  than  ba2:)tism  ;  it  does  not  make  the  fact ; 
it  only  appropriates  that  which  is  a  fact  already.  Here  lies  the 
error,  in  basis  identical,  of  the  Eomanist  and  the  Calvinist.  Faith 
is  to  the  one  what  baptism  is  to  the  other,  the  creator  of  a  fact ; 
whereas  they  both  rest  upon  a  fact,  which  is  a  fact  whether  they 
exist  or  not,  and  before  they  exist ;  nay,  without  whose  previous 
existence  both  of  them  are  unmeaning  and  false.”  * 

Thus  does  it  appear  that,  according  to  these  writers,  adop¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  other  privileges  of  the  Gospel,  are  actually 
conferred,  through  J esus  Christ,  on  all  mankind ;  and  that  the 
function  or  province  of  faith  is,  not  to  receive  Christ  to  the 
effect  of  obtaining  His  benefits',  but  simply  to  discern  and 
acknowledge  Him  as  one  with  us,  and  to  recognise  His  benefits 
as  already  in  our  possession. 

Now,  apart  from  the  contrariety  of  this  theory  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  plain  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture,  there  is 
this  evident  defect  in  it,  that  it  does  not  indicate  any  distinct 
or  intelligible  bond  of  union  between  the  Saviour  and  those 
who  are  partakers  of  His  spiritual  blessings.  No  such  per¬ 
ceptible  bond  of  union  can  be  found  in  the  vague  and  mystical 
representation  of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  “root  of  man,”  or  “the 
archetype  of  humanity,”  even  if  the  fact  of  His  being  so  were 
a  revealed  truth,  instead  of  being  a  mere  philosophical  specu¬ 
lation. 

I  might  justly  take  exception  to  any  such  representation,  as 
resting  on  no  sound  basis  of  scriptural  authority.  AVith  some 
appearance  of  plausibility,  indeed,  the  Son  of  God  might  be 
styled  the  archetype  of  unfallen  humanity,  inasmuch  as  He  is 
the  “  image  of  the  invisible  God,”  “  the  express  image  of  His 
person,”  while  man  also  is  said  to  have  been  “  created  after  the 
image  of  God.”  But  with  no  such  propriety  can  the  Son  of 
God  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  human- 
*  Robertson’s  ‘  Sermons,’  2d  series,  p.  63,  64. 
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ity  in  its  fallen  state.  For  the  image  of  God,  as  originally 
impressed  on  man,  has  by  the  Fall  been  distorted  and  defaced, 
so  that  he  no  longer  answers  to  his  archetype.  In  respect  of 
everything  that  truly  constitutes  the  moral  rectitude  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Son  of  God,  mankind,  as  we  now  find  them  prior 
to  their  conversion,  are  so  far  from  being  “  one  with  Him,”  or 
from  being  entitled  to  claim  identity  or  conformity  with  Him, 
that  they  are  essentially  opposite  to  Him,  and  alienated  from 
Him.  It  behoves  them,  according  to  the  express  statements 
of  Scripture,  to  be  “  created  anew  after  the  image  of  God  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,”  in  order  to  be  conformed  to 
the  Son  of  God.  And  to  speak,  therefore,  of  the  Son  of  God 
as  the  archetype  of  all  men  without  distinction  in  their  fallen 
state,  not  excepting  those  who  are  most  of  all  tainted  with  the 
pollutions  and  enslaved  in  the  bondage  of  sin,  appears  to  me 
to  be  unreasonable  and  unscriptural  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  even  were  the  case  otherwise,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
discover  in  the  alleged  fact  of  His  being  “  the  original  arche¬ 
type  of  humanity,”  any  intelligible  ground  on  which  it  can  be 
held  that  all  the  Father’s  dealings  with  Him,  and  all  His 
dealings  with  the  Father,  must  necessarily  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  each  and  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  irre¬ 
spective  of  anything  clone  in  us  or  by  us  that  might  bring  us 
as  personal  agents  into  union  or  communion  with  him.  I 
scarcely  think  any  man  will  say  that  he  has  a  consciousness 
or  an  inward  conviction  of  any  such  thing  as  that  “  he  and  the 
Son  of  God  are  actually  one,”  or  that  “  the  Son  of  God  is  the 
root  of  his  manhood,”  in  such  a  sense  that  whatever  is  done  by 
the  Son  of  God  is  done  by  himself,  and  whatever  is  done  to  the 
Sou  of  God  is  done  to  himself, — that  the  self-sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  the  self-sacrifice  of  all  humanity,  and  that  tlie 
justification  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  He  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  is  the  justification  of  each  and  every  man !  For  this 
identification  of  the  Son  of  God,  either  with  all  men  collec¬ 
tively  or  with  each  man  individually,  there  is  no  ground  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  is  assignable  or  conceivable. 

The  case  is  very  different  in  this  respect  with  the  evangeli- 
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cal  doctrine  as  commonly  received  among  us.  Whatever  there 
may  be  that  passes  our  comprehension  in  the  justification  and 
adoption  of  believers  through  faith  in  the  merits  and  grace  of 
the  Eedeemer,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  any  such  Avant  of  con¬ 
nection  between  the  parties  severally  concerned  in  procuring 
and  in  receiving  the  benefits,  as  marks  the  theory  to  which  I 
have  just  adverted.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Son  of 
God  has  undertaken,  in  conformity  with  the  gracious  purpose 
of  His  heavenly  Father,  to  assume  the  human  nature  and  be¬ 
come  obedient  unto  death,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
may  be  justified,  adopted,  and  blessed  with  all  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  and  required  that 
those  who  are  actually  to  be  benefited  by  His  mediation  must 
personally  receive  Him,  and  rest  upon  Him  as  their  Saviour. 
Their  faith  unites  them  to  Him,  or  secures  their  interest  in 
Him.  It  does  so  in  a  manner  that  is  perfectly  simple  and 
intelligible,  as  implying  in  its  very  nature  their  trustful  and 
hearty  acceptance  of  Him.  And  no  benefits  actually  accrue 
to  them  from  His  mediation,  until  they  have  thus  been 
brought  into  connection  with  Him  by  the  exercise  of  an  ap¬ 
propriating  and  confiding  faith.* 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  “  faith  does  not  make  the  fact  of 
our  sonship,  but  rests  upon  it  as  previously  existing;  and 
that  without  the  previous  existence  of  the  sonship  our  faith  in 
it  would  be  unmeaning  and  false.”  This  objection,  however, 
proceeds  on  an  utter  misconception  of  the  proper  function  and 
province  of  faith.  In  truth,  it  confounds  faith  with  assurance. 
To  recognise  our  sonship,  which  doubtless  implies  its  prior 
attainment,  is  Avhat  has  been  usually  called  the  “  reflex  act  of 
faith,”  as  distinguished  from  what  must  be  viewed  as  its 
“  direct  act.”  The  proper  object  of  faith  is,  not  the  fact  that 
we  are  sons  of  God,  but  the  revealed  truth  that  Christ  is  able 
and  willing  to  make  us  so.  And  the  proper  office  of  faith  is, 
not  to  recognise  His  benefits  as  already  actually  put  into  our 
possession,  but  to  “  receive  and  rest  upon  Him  alone  for  salva¬ 
tion,  as  He  is  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel,”  in  order  that  His 


*  See  Note  M. 
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hcncfits  may  thus  come,  into  our  possession,  by  no  other  than  tlie 
perfectly  simple  and  intelligible  process  of  trustfully  receiving 
Him  with  all  His  benefits  for  our  behoof. 

But  while  the  theory  of  hlr  Maurice  is  thus  defective,  as 
indicating  no  intelligible  bond  of  union  between  the  Saviour 
and  those  to  whom  His  blessings  are  communicated,  it  is 
further  objectionable  on  the  much  more  serious  ground  of  its 
contrariety  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.*  For  if 
there  be  one  thing  more  distinctly  and  unequivocally  declared 
in  Scripture  than  another,  it  is  that  the  benefits  of  redemption 
are  not  conferred  on  all  men  prior  to,  and  irrespective  of,  their 
faith.  It  is  most  certain,  indeed,  that  they  are  freely  offered 
to  all ;  and  hence  by  some  it  has  been  plausibly,  although  I 
fully  believe  unwarrantably,  concluded,  that  in  the  secret  pur- 

*  Tlie  advocates  of  the  theory  above  noticed,  says  Dr  Buchanan,  “  attempt 
to  establish  an  indissoluble  connection  between  the  sonship  of  man  and  that  of 
the  Son  of  God.  They  affirm,  that  we  were  created  in  Him,  and  not  in  Adam, 
since  Adam  himself  had  the  root  of  his  being  in  the  Eternal  Son — that  the 
Logos  is  the  Archetype  of  the  human  race — that  by  the  constitution  of  their 
nature,  He  is  in  every  man  and  every  man  in  Him — that  His  indwelling  pre¬ 
sence  is  unchangeable,  and  can  never  cease  to  be  true — that  it  may  be  hidden 
or  obscured,  forgotten  or  not  duly  realised,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  and 
disorder  occasioned  by  sin,  but  that  it  needs  only  to  be  discerned  and  believed, 
in  order  to  regenerate  the  soul  and  restore  it  to  a  conscious  enjoyment  of  God’s 
unchangeable  love — and  that  all  men,  even  in  their  worst  state,  are,  and  have 
always  been,  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the  objects  of  that  love,  simply 
because  He  sees  His  Son  in  them,  and  looks  on  them  as  existing  in  His  Son. 

“  The  chief  difficulty  in  answering  this  allegation  arises  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  its  real  import.  We  were  created  hy  the  Eternal 
Word,  and  for  Him  (Coloss.  i.  16,  17)  ;  but  how  can  it  be  said  that  we  were 
created  in  Him?  Was  He  created?  Or  must  there  not  have  been,  as 
Athanasius  argued  against  the  Arians,  an  Eternal  Son,  if  there  was  an  Eter¬ 
nal  Father?  And  if  His  divine  filiation  was  necessary  and  eternal,  how  can 
His  peculiar,  unparalleled,  and  incommunicable  Sonshiii  be  shared  by  any 
creature,  either  by  the  law  of  creation,  or  even  by  the  grace  of  adoption  ? 
Besides,  it  is  not  as  the  Eternal  Word,  but  as  the  Word  incarnate, — it  is  not 
by  the  Logos,  but  by  the  Loganthropos, — and  it  is  not  by  the  mere  fact  of 
His  incarnation,  but  by  His  Mediatorial  work,  when  ‘  He  became  obedient 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,’  that  Christ  is  the  Eedeemer  of 
His  people.  And  any  doctrine  which  connects  our  salvation  with  His  mere 
Sonship  ill  a  state  of  pre-existence,  or  even  with  His  Sonship  as  manife.sted  in 
time  by  His  incarnation,  may  be  justly  said  to  evacuate  the  whole  Gospel,  and 
to  explain  away  all  that  is  most  essential  in  the  scheme  and  work  of  human 
redemption.” — Buchanan  on  ‘Justification,’  p.  210,  211. 
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l^ose  of  Grod  they  are  intended  for  all ;  hut  that  they  are 
actually  iiwyarUd  to  all,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  without 
setting  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  at  utter  defiance. 
For  it  is  there  written  :  “  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  helieveth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;  ”  “He  that  helieveth  * 
in  Him  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that  helieveth  not  is  con¬ 
demned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God ;  ”  “  These  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  helicving  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name ;  ”  “  By 
Him  all  that  helieve  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  ”  “  Being  jus¬ 
tified  hy  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  also  we  have  access  hy  faith  into  this  grace 
wherein  we  stand ;  ”  “  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous¬ 
ness  to  every  one  that  helieveth.”  *  And  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  adoption,  we  find  it  expressly  stated  in  pas¬ 
sages  already  referred  to,  that  believers  “  are  all  the  children 
of  God  hy  faith  in  Christ  J  esus,”  and  that  “  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  helieve  on  His  name” 

These  scriptural  testimonies  render  it  abundantly  clear,  that 
there  is  no  indiscriminate  elevation  of  the  whole  human  family 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  spiritual  sonship,  and  of  those  other 
blessings  and  privileges  connected  with  it,  which  the  media¬ 
torial  work  of  the  Saviour  has  procured  ;  but  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  restricted  to  those  who  are 
united  to  Him  by  faith,  and  who  prove  themselves  to  be  so 
by  that  personal  conformity  to  Him,  of  which  a  true  faith  is 
invariably  productive. 

*  John  iii.  16,  18,  xx.  31  ;  Acts  xiii.  89  ;  Bom.  v.  1,  2,  x.  4. 
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THE  SONSHIP  OF  BELIEVERS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  THE  ONLY-BEGOTTEN. 

In  my  last  Lecture  I  endeavoured  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
chief  points  of  distinction  which  may  be  noticed  between  the 
sonship  pertaining  to  believers  and  that  which  may  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  all  men,  with  reference  to  God  as  the  “  Father  of  their 
spirits.”  And  among  other  special  characteristics  by  which 
the  evangelical  adoption  is  distinguished,  I  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  there  is  included  in  it,  not  only  a  restoration  of  the 
lost  privileges  of  Adam’s  sonship,  hut  also  somewhat  of  a  con¬ 
formity  to  that  adorable  Being — the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
— by  whose  agency  this  restoration  is  effected  ;  and  somewhat 
of  a  participation  or  fellowship  with  Him  in  the  endearments 
of  His  Father’s  love,  and  the  glories  of  His  Father’s  kingdom. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to 
the  novel  and  very  peculiar  doctrine  that  has  been  set  forth  by 
the  same  ingenious  author  whose  denial  of  the  general  pater¬ 
nity  of  God  we  have  already  discussed.  His  doctrine  may  be 
thus  stated :  That  the  sonship  which  God  confers  on  His  redeemed 
people  is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  their  Redeemer 
himself, — differing,  indeed,  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests, 
and  the  period  or  date  at  which  it  is  constituted,  but  otherwise 
the  same  identical  relation  which  subsists  between  the  Eternal 
Father  and  His  only-begotten  Son. 

As  this  statement,  however,  cannot  fail  to  appear  exceed¬ 
ingly  strange  and  startling  on  the  first  announcement  of  it,  I 
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deem  it  necessary,  before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  it,  to 
show  that  it  really  contains  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  ascribed  it.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  few  brief  references  will  be  sufficient. 

Thus  he  affirms  that  “  the  incarnation  proves  that  the  relation  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship,  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  may  be  com¬ 
municated  to  a  creature,  and  shared  in  by  a  creature.”  “  For,  in 
fact,  the  incarnation  shows  this  relation  actually  communicated  to 
humanity,  and  shared  in  by  humanity,  in  the  person  of  the  !Man 
Christ  Jesus.” 

Afterwards  he  says,  “  In  Christ  we  have  the  divine  Son  retaining 
His  sonship  in  His  assumed  humanity.  In  the  believer  we  have  a 
human  being  divinely  united  to  Christ  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  divinely- originated  faith.  And  He  is  thus  united  to 
Christ  as  the  Divine  Son,  retaining  His  sonship  in  His  assumed 
humanity.”  t 

Again,  when  prosecuting  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  he 
puts  the  cases  of  two  sons,  born  to  the  same  parent  with  a 
long  interval  between  them,  and  of  a  son  who  marries,  and 
whose  wife  thus  becomes  the  father’s  daughter ;  and  he  affirms 
that  the  relation  sustained  in  these  cases,  by  the  several  par¬ 
ties  to  their  common  father,  is  the  same.j  Although  the 
younger  son,  and  the  daughter  by  wedlock,  could  have  no 
knowledge  or  experience  of  the  paternal  and  filial  intercourse 
which  had  taken  place  prior  to  the  birth  of  the  one  and  the 
marriage  of  the  other, — this,  he  argues,  does  not  make  them 
less  truly  the  children  of  the  common  parent  than  those  who 
were  his  children  before  them.  Nor  does  it  affect  the  identity 
of  the  relation  that  its  pre-existence  in  the  case  of  those 
who  first  sustained  it,  be  stretched  back  indefinitely,  even  to 
eternity. 

“  There  is  a  tendency,”  he  says,  “  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  relationship,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  difference  merely 
lies  in  the  dates  at  which,  and  the  grounds  on  which,  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  has  been  constituted  in  different  persons.  In  other  words,  the 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  75.  +  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  170-172. 
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(lifFerence  has  been  held  to  he  essential,  -whereas  it  is  in  reality  only 
circumstantial,  and  should  accordingly  he  treated  as  such.”  *  “  There 
need  he  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  two  persons  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  a  third,  even  though,  in  the  case  of  the  one,  the  re¬ 
lation  may  he  dateless,  and  founded  on  a  necessity  of  nature  ;  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  other,  it  may  he  of  recent  date,  and  founded  or 
constituted  hy  an  act  or  Avork  of  grace.”  t 

Again  he  says,  “  I  have  been  pleading  for  the  identity  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  as  common  to  the  Son  and  to  those  who  are  His.  I  have 
admitted,  no  douht,  these  two  qualifications:  First,  that  He  has  filial 
consciousnesses  and  experiences  in  the  past  eternity  which  they  can¬ 
not  have ;  and,  secondly,  that  their  power  of  apprehending  and  ap¬ 
preciating  all  that  the  relation  involves  must  he  immcasurahly  less 
than  His.  This  last  qualification,  I  would  say  in  passing,  must  he  a 
continually  decreasing  one,  as  the  years  roll  on  of  the  eternity  that 
is  to  come.  For  all  along  the  line  of  its  endless  ages  they  will  he 
‘growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knoAvledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 
AVith  these  qualifications,  however,  I  have  been  maintaining  that 
the  relation  is  the  same  ;  that  it  is,  in  their  case,  substantially  iden¬ 
tical  Avith  what  it  is  in  His.”  | 

Yet  farther,  AAffien  speaking  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  believers  enter 
into  this  relation,  he  says,  “  John’s  design  is,  to  represent  our  being 
sons  of  God  as  connected  very  closely  with  our  regeneration  ;  and 
connected,  too,  after  the  very  same  manner  that  a  man’s  being  the 
son  of  his  earthly  parent  is  connected  AA'ith  his  generation  in  time  ; 
or,  what  I  apprehend  Avas  more  in  John’s  mind,  after  the  very  same 
manner  that  the  Lord’s  being  the  Son  of  His  heavenly  Father  is  con¬ 
nected  Avith  His  generation  from  eternity.  If  so,  then  that  makes 
sonship  not  merely  a  relation  of  adoption,  hut,  in  a  real  and  import¬ 
ant  sense,  a  natural  relation  also.  The  adopted  sons  are  sons  hy 
nature,  and  that  too,  I  am  persuaded,  in  a  very  literal  acceptation  of 
the  terra.”  § 

The  import  of  these  passages  is  too  plain  to  be  misappre¬ 
hended.  They  evidently  affirm  that  all  sincere  believers  liaAm 
substantially  the  same  relationship  to  God  with  that  of  His 
Only-begotten  and  Eternal  Son,  or  that,  with  some  exceptions 
or  reservations,  which  are  represented  as  merely  accessory 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  173.  f  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  209,  210.  §  Ibid.,  p.  233,  234, 
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and  unessential,  their  Sonship  is  identically  the  same  with 
His. 

With  respect,  however,  to  these  reservations,  there  is  one  of 
them  which  seems  to  me  to  he  by  no  means  of  that  “  circum¬ 
stantial”  character  which  is  ascribed  to  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  so  radical  and  essential  as  utterly  to  subvert  the  alleged 
identity  of  the  relations  which  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His  people 
respectively  sustain  towards  their  heavenly  Lather.  “  It  is 
supposed,”  we  are  told,  “  that  there  is  a  difference  of  relation¬ 
ship,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  difference  merely  lies  in  the 
dates  at  which,  and  the  grounds  on  which,  the  same  relation  has 
been  constituted  in  different  persons.  In  other  words,  the  dif¬ 
ference  has  been  held  to  be  essential,  whereas  it  is  in  reality 
only  circumstantial.” 

Now,  as  regards  “  the  date  at  which  the  relation  has  been 
constituted,”  I  admit  that  the  difference  may  be  held  to  be 
circumstantial ;  but  not  so  assuredly  as  regards  the  grounds  on 
which  the  relation  rests.  If  anything  can  be  deemed  essential 
about  a  relation,  it  must  surely  be  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
constituted.  The  Semi-arians  and  their  oj^ponents  did  not 
deem  it  unessential  to  the  relation  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead  to  the  first,  whether  he  were  eternally  begotten  of 
the  Lather  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  or  by  the  Father’s  loill. 
Yet  here  is  an  ingenious  writer  maintaining  that  “  two  per¬ 
sons  may  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  a  third,”  with  no  dif¬ 
ference  but  what  is  purely  circumstantial,  “although  in  the 
case  of  the  one  the  relation  be  dateless,  and  founded  on  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  nature ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  it  may  be  of 
recent  date,  and  formed  or  constituted  hy  an  act  or  work  of 
grace  !”  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  an  assertion  is  un¬ 
reasonable.  Take  as  a  test  of  it  the  filial  relation  among 
mankind.  It  will  scarcely  be  affirmed  that  this  relation  is 
essentially  the  same  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  a  son  by  natural 
descent,  as  in  that  of  a  son  by  marriage  or  by  adoption.  Lor 
there  are  some  things  pertaining  to  the  former,  of  more  than 
a  merely  accessory  character,  which  cannot  at  all  be  attributed 
to  the  latter;  community  of  blood,  for  instance,  conformity  of 
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features,  similarity  of  physical  constitution,  and,  it  may  be, 
congeniality  of  temper  and  disposition,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strong  and  warm  instincts  of  natural  affection.  There  may  be 
many  respects  in  which  the  relations  agree.  You  may  say 
that  they  are  analogous.  You  may  even  say  they  are  equiva¬ 
lent.  You  may  say  that  to  all  legal  effects,  and  to  all  social 
purposes,  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing.  But  still  you 
cannot  say  that  in  substance  they  are  identical.  It  would  be 
repugnant  to  all  our  ordinary  modes  of  speaking  and  of  judg¬ 
ing  so  to  represent  them.  Now  if  this  be  the  case  with  the 
filial  relation  with  respect  to  man,  much  more  must  it  be  so 
with  the  filial  relation  with  respect  to  God.  Words  cannot 
express  the  immensity  of  the  difference  between  a  divine  son- 
shij)  springing  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  one  that  is 
“  constituted  by  an  act  or  Avork  of  grace.”  The  author  against 
whose  views  we  are  contending,  makes  as  to  this  point  a  re¬ 
markable  concession,  when  the  exigencies  of  his  theory  seem 
to  have  been  for  a  while  forgotten.  For,  Avhen  speaking  of  the 
human  analogy  of  father  and  son  as  applied  to  the  first  and 
second  persons  of  the  Godhead,  he  says,  that  “when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  necessary  defectiveness  of  every 
earthly  similitude  of  what  is  heavenly,  this  human  analogy 
serves  a  most  important  purpose.  It  brings  out,  for  one  thing, 
the  idea  of  entire  sameness  of  nature.  The  begotten  Son  of  a 
Divine  Father  must  be  Himself  essentially  divine — ^just  as  the 
begotten  son  of  a  human  father  is  himself  essentially  human. 
The  Son  of  God  must  Himself  be  as  really  God  as  a  man’s 
son  is  himself  man.”  *  Here  we  can  fully  and  heartily  concur 
with  him ;  but  Avhat,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  his  other  state¬ 
ment,  formerly  quoted,  in  which  he  affirms  that  “  our  being 
sons  of  God  is  connected  very  closely  with  our  regeneration, 
and  that,  too,  after  the  very  same  manner  that  the  Lord's  being 
the  Son  of  His  heavenly  Father  is  eonnected  with  His  genera¬ 
tion  from  eternity ;  so  that  the  sonship  of  believers  is  not 
merely  a  relation  of  adoption,  but  in  a  real  and  important 
sense  a  natural  relation  also ;  ”  and  “  the  adopted  sons  are 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  213. 
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sons  by  nature,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  literal  acceptation  of 
the  term  !  ”*  These  statements  are  palpably  at  variance  with 
one  another.  And  we  can,  I  think,  have  no  hesitation  in 
adhering  to  the  former  while  we  utterly  reject  the  latter. 
Assuredly  the  Eternal  and  Only-begotten  Son  of  God  must,  as 
such,  be  essentially  divine.  His  sonship  must  be  regarded  as 
something  which  is  absolutely  unique  and  unapproacliahle  by 
any  creature.  And  though  the  sonship  conferred  upon  His 
people  may  be  in  some  respects  strikingly  analogous  to  it,  yet 
in  other  respects  the  distance  between  them  is  so  immeasur¬ 
able  that  we  dare  not  speak  of  them  as  substantially  the 
same. 

The  justice  of  this  conclusion  will  be  more  apparent  if  we 
now  endeavour  shortly  to  follow  the  course  of  argument  by 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  the  opposite  position. 

In  doing  so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  at  any  length  into 
the  discussion  of  that  high  mystery  of  the  Eternal  Sonship  of 
the  second  person  of  the  Godhead.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
humbly  acquiesce  in  the  wellnigh  universal  persuasion  of  the 
whole  Christian  Church  regarding  this  subject — namely,  that 
our  Eedeemer  is  styled  in  Scripture  “  the  Son  of  God  ”  in 
virtue  of  His  eternal  relation  to  His  heavenly  Father — that 
the  scriptural  use  of  this  title  cannot  be  explained  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  His  miraculous  conception.  His  Messianic  office,  or 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  but  that,  apart  from  all  these, 
there  are  prior  grounds  on  which  this  distinctive  appellation 
is  assigned  to  Him  in  respect  of  His  peculiar  properties  or 
relations  as  one  of  the  three  mysterious  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head. 

In  thus  adhering,  however,  to  the  common  faith  of  Christen¬ 
dom  respecting  the  eternal  sonship  of  our  Immanuel,  we  may 
reasonably  decline  in  any  way  to  involve  ourselves  in  those 
abstruse  and  subtle  speculations  which  have  been  hazarded 
concerning  His  original  derivation  from  the  Father,  or  His 
exact  mode  of  personal  subsistence.  These  are  matters  as  to 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatlierliood  of  God,’  p.  233, 
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which  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  title  “  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God”  is  designed  to  give  us  any  definite  information.  Such  a 
title  does,  indeed,  indicate  a  relation  analogous  to  the  filial 
relation  among  men.  But  inasmuch  as  the  human  relation 
subsists  between  two  separate  beings,  each  possessed  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  bodily  organism,  while  in  the  Godhead  it  is  an  interior 
relation,  subsisting  in  one  and  the  same  indivisible  spiritual 
substance,  I  agree  with  Dr  Dick  in  thinking  that  “  the  one 
can  throw  but  little  if  any  light  upon  the  other ;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  one  by  the  other  is  equally  illogical 
and  presumptuous.”  *  To  the  same  effect  is  the  judicious 
statement  of  Principal  Hill,  that  ''  although  the  word  genera¬ 
tion  be  applied  to  the  Son  of  God,  we  must  be  sensible  that 
the  manner  in  which  He  derived  His  origin  (so  to  speak)  from 
the  Father,  cannot  bear  any  analogy  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
this  word  ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  explain  the  manner  of  this 
derivation  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous  and 
unprofitable.”  f 

The  truth  is,  that  such  phrases  are  only  to  be  considered  as 
anthropomorphic  expressions,  used  to  convey  to  us  somewhat 
of  a  faint  or  approximate  conception  of  that  which  in  its  real 
nature  is  necessarily  incognisable  by  us — namely,  the  manner 
in  which  those  divine  subsistences,  severally  denominated  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  are  related  to  one  another  as  co-existing 
in  the  Godhead.  The  utmost  conclusion  we  seem  warranted 
to  draw  from  the  phraseology  of  Scripture  respecting  these 
two  persons  is,  that  there  subsists  between  them  a  unity  of 
nature,  a  conformity  of  character,  an  intimacy  of  fellowship, 
an  intensity  of  affection — and,  it  may  be  allowed  also,  an 
ineffable  communication  of  somewhat  pertaining  to  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Godhead,  to  which  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
assign  a  name — of  all  which  the  paternal  and  filial  relation 
among  mankind  affords,  though  inadequately,  our  most  ap¬ 
propriate  human  analogy.  We  cannot  safely  venture  to  attach 
any  more  precise  or  definite  meaning  to  the  expressions.  To 

*  Dick’s  ‘Lectures,’  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

t  Hill’s  ‘Lectures,’  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 
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understand  them  in  anything  like  a  literal  sense — as  if  they 
were  meant  to  specify  the  very  manner  in  which  the  divine 
persons  are  mutually  related,  or  to  give  any  definite  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  process  whereby  the  one  is  “  derived  from  the 
other  ” — would  he  to  push  the  expressions  quite  beyond  their 
legitimate  import,  or  to  carry  the  human  analogy  much  far¬ 
ther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied  will  at 
all  admit  of. 

Assuming,  then,  with  these  necessary  exj^lanations,  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s  eternal  sonship,  we  are 
now  prepared  to  review  the  line  of  argument  by  which  it  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  relation  implied  in  this  son- 
ship  is  identical,  in  all  substantial  points,  with  that  which  is 
sustained  by  believers  when  they  become  “  the  children  of 
God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  foundation  of  the  argument  is  laid  in  the  incarnation, 
or  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  From  this  great  fact  the  four  following 
propositions  are  affirmed  to  be  legitimate  deductions  — • 

Is^,  “  That  the  relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Godhead,  is  capable  of  being  communicated  to 
a  creature.” 

‘2^clly,  “  That  when  so  communicated,  it  may  subsist  in 
entire  consistency  with  another  relation,  that  of  suhjectship.” 

2)dly,  “  That  it  may  thus  be  harmonised  with  the  relation 
of  subjectship,  even  after  the  latter  has  sustained  a  great 
shock — a  fatal  jar,  as  it  might  seem — whereby  it  has  become 
thoroughly  disordered  and  deranged.” 

And,  4:thly,  “  That  while  the  incarnation  thus  brings  the 
Son  into  the  relation  of  a  subject,  under  the  inevitable  condi¬ 
tion  of  criminality  and  condemnation  now  attaching  to  that 
relation  in  our  case,  it  proves  that  the  relation  itself,  apart 
from  that  condition,  may  be  one  in  spirit  with  that  of  sonship  ; 
and  it  secures  that,  as  regards  all  who  are  in  Christ,  it  shall 
ultimately  be  so,  and  that  for  ever.” 

Of  these  propositions  the  last  three  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
corollaries  or  inferences  from  the  first.  And  the  main  point 
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under  discussion  is  not  materially  affected  by  them.  The  first 
proposition  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position ;  and  therefore 
we  must  attend  with  especial  care  to  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  attempted  to  he  established. 

“  The  incarnation,”  we  are  told,  “  discovers  the  communicableness 
of  the  relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead. 
It  proves  that  it  is  a  relation  which  may  be  communicated  to  a  crea¬ 
ture,  and  shared  in  by  a  creature.”  “For  in  fact  the  incarnation 
shows  this  relation  actually  communicated  to  humanity,  and  shared 
in  by  humanity,  in  the  person  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  For  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  respect  of  His  human  nature 
as  well  as  his  divine.  He  is,  as  He  goes  about  on  earth  doing  good, 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  very  same  sense,  in  the  very  same  fulness  of 
blessed  significancy,  in  which  He  is  the  Son  of  God  as  dwelling  in 
the  Father’s  bosom  from  everlasting. 

“  Let  it  be  ever  remembered  that,  though  possessed  of  two 
natures,  Jesus  Christ,  come  in  the  flesh,  is  one  person — one  indi¬ 
vidual  person — as  truly  and  literally  so  as  I  am,  or  any  one  of  you 
is.  It  is  the  one  person,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is,  from  and 
after  the  incarnation,  the  Son  of  God.  There  are  not  two  sonships 
belonging  to  Him,  but  only  one.  For  the  relation  of  sonship,  being 
strictly  personal,  must  be  one,  as  the  person  is  one.  There  are  not, 
there  cannot  be,  two  distinct  relations  of  fatherhood  and  sonship 
subsisting  between  God  and  the  Incarnate  Word — the  one  proper 
to  His  divine,  the  other  to  His  human  nature.  The  sonship  of  the 
one  person  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  thus  divided.  It  has,  and 
must  have,  the  character  or  quality  of  perfect  unity.  Again,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  original  and  eternal  relation  in  which  the  first 
person  in  the  Godhead  stands  to  the  second,  as  His  uncreated  only- 
begotten  Son,  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  altered  or  modified  by  that 
Son’s  becommg  incarnate — by  His  taking  into  personal  union  with 
Himself  the  nature  of  the  creature  man.  His  proper  personality  is 
not  thereby  affected  ;  nor  the  relation  between  it  and  that  of  the 
Father.  He  continues  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Father  in  the  very  same 
sense  exactly  in  which  He  has  been  the  Son  of  the  Father  from 
everlasting.  Any  other  imagination  would  make  that  divine  rela¬ 
tion  mutable  in  time,  and  not,  as  in  His  case  it  must  be  held  to  be, 
necessary  and  eternal.” 

“  From  all  this  it  clearly  follows  that  in  the  one  undivided  per¬ 
son  of  J esus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  come  in  the  flesh,  humanity 
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enters  into  that  very  relation  of  sonship  which,  before  His  coming  in 
the  flesh,  He  sustains  to  the  Father.  From  thenceforth  fatherhood 
is  a  relation  in  which  the  supreme  God  stands,  not  merely  to  a 
divine,  but  now  also  to  a  human  being — to  one  who  is  as  truly  man 
as  he  is  God. 

“  This  is  not,  let  it  he  carefully  observed,  making  man  to  he  as 
God — confomiding  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  ascribing  to  the 
one  what  can  only  he  truly  predicated  of  the  other.  It  is  not  im¬ 
plied  in  the  view  which  I  have  been  giving  tliat  there  is  any  com¬ 
munication  of  any  divine  property  or  attribute — any  quality  or  per¬ 
fection  of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human  nature  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  The  question  is  not  a  question  about  nature  at  all ;  it  is  simply 
and  exclusively  a  question  about  relationship.  The  two  natures 
being  distinct,  and  continuing  to  be  distinct,  may  nevertheless,  if 
united  in  one  person,  be  embraced  in  one  personal  relationship.  As 
God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures,  the  Incarnate  Son  is  one  per¬ 
son,  standing  in  the  one  personal  relation  of  sonship  to  the  Father.”  * 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  argument  in  its  author’s  words. 
And  I  venture  to  think  that  there  are  several  very  apparent 
fallacies  contained  in  it. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  even  allowing  that  the  relation  of  son- 
ship,  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  was  communicated  to 
humanity  in  the  person  of  our  Immanuel,  this  would  only 
prove  that  relation  to  he  communicable  under  'precisely  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  to  those  under  which  humanity  subsisted  in 
that  adorable  Person. 

Again  and  again  is  the  fact  insisted  upon,  as  one  of  the 
main  grounds  of  the  argument,  that  “  the  Incarnate  Son  is  one 
undivided  person.”  And  from  this  it  is  held  ‘‘clearly  to 
follow  that  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ  humanity  enters 
into  that  very  relation  of  sonship  which,  before  His  coming  in 
the  flesh.  He  sustained  to  the  Father.”  Unless,  therefore,  a 
like  personal  union  can  be  pleaded  in  the  case  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  affirmed  that  “  the  sonship,  as  existing  in  the  God¬ 
head,  may  he  communicated,”  no  inference  can  be  drawn  in 
favour  of  that  relation  being  so  communicated  from  the  fact  of 
the  incarnation.  A  mere  “  mystical  union,”  constituted  by 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  75-78. 
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faith  in  Christ,  comes  far  short,  in  this  respect,  of  a  personal 
union.  Unless  we  suppose  the  personality  of  the  believer  to 
be  somehow  absorbed  in  the  personality  of  the  Son  of  God, 
to  wliom  he  is  united  by  faith,  the  above  argument,  founded 
on  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  to  show  that  the  very  sonship 
of  the  Only-begotten  may  be  shared  in  by  him,  is  altogether 
inconclusive. 

The  author  himself  says,  “  It  is  admitted,  or  rather  asserted, 
that  the  relation  of  the  Incarnate  Son  is  a  personal  one  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  incarnation  does  not  of 
itself  prove  its  conimunicalleness  to  other  persons.  It  is,  in  His 
case,  a  relation  retained  by  the  divine  person  in  the  new 
iiuman  nature  assumed  by  Him.  The  new  human  nature 
communicates  in  the  sonship  by  entering  into  the  person. 
But  this  shows,  at  least,  that  human  nature,  as  such,  has 
nothing  in  it  or  about  it  which  should  preclude,  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  being  and  exercise  of  sonship  in  that  nature.”  * 

I  object  to  the  vague  expression,  “in  certain  circumstances,” 
in  this  conclusion,  as  capable  of  embracing  more  than  is 
justified  by  the  assumed  premises  from  which  the  conclusion 
is  deduced.  We  must  substitute  for  it  the  phrase,  “  in  similar 
circumstances,”  in  order  to  render  the  inference  a  legitimate 
one.  But  then,  I  need  scarcely  say,  it  will  not  serve  the  author’s 
purpose,  because  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sonship  of 
the  Only-begotten  is  assumed  to  have  been  communicated  to 
humanity  are  altogether  exceptional  and  unparalleled. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that,  in  the 
Incarnate  Son,  “  humanity  enters  into  that  very  relation  of 
sonship  which,  before  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  He  sustained  to 
the  Bather;”  and  that  “from  thenceforth  God  stands  in  the 
relation  of  fatherhood,  not  merely  to  a  divine,  but  now  also  to 
a  human  being.” 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  “  humanity  ”  of  our  Lord  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  in  itself  “  a  human  being”  or  person ;  and 
it  cannot,  therefore,  with  propriety  be  spoken  of  as  “  entering 
into  the  relation  of  sonship,”  which  can  be  sustained  only  by  a 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  82,  83. 
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person.  This  seems  to  he  admitted  by  the  author  himself  in 
the  sequel  of  his  treatise,  when  meeting  an  allegation  that 
“the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  father  of  onr  Lord’s  humanity,  as  being 
the  agent  in  its  production.”  “  Hot  so,”  he  replies,  for  there 
cannot  he  a  father  of  a  nature,  hut  only  of  a  2'>erson.  Onr  Lord’s 
human  nature  never  had  any  proper  personality  of  its  own — it 
was  assumed  by  Him  into  His  personality  as  the  Son.  What 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  to  do  was  to  provide  that  it  (the  humanity) 
should  be  such  as  the  Son  could  thus  assume,  without  deroga¬ 
tion  from  His  sonship.”'*'  According  to  these  statements,  the 
effect  of  the  miraculous  conception  was  to  qualify  our  Lord’s 
humanity,  not  for  entering  into  the  monogenetic  sonship  which, 
as  a  divine  person.  He  sustained,  but  for  being  assumed  by 
Him  into  union  with  His  divine  nature,  without  derogation 
from  His  monogenetic  sonship.  And  this,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  author’s  previously 
affirmed  theory  which  we  are  now  discussing.  The  “  hypo- 
statical  union  ”  was  constituted,  not  by  the  communication  of 
the  divine  nature,  with  the  attributes  and  relations  proper  to 
the  possessor  of  it,  to  a  'previously  existing  human  person,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  assumption  of  the  human  nature,  with  the 
attributes  and  relations  proper  to  the  possessors  of  it,  by  a  pre¬ 
viously  existing  divine  person.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that 
by  virtue  of  the  incarnation  a  human  being  enters  into  the 
very  relation  of  the  Only-begotten  to  the  Father,  we  ought 
rather  to  say  that,  by  virtue  of  the  incarnation,  the  Only- 
begotten,  in  respect  of  His  assumed  humanity,  enters  into  the 
relations  of  man  to  God.  The  incarnation  per  se  is  not  the 
communication  of  anything  divine  to  a  human  being,  but 
rather  the  assumption  of  everything  human,  sin  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  into  personal  union  with  a  divine  being. 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  218,  219.  In  his  Third  edition, 
p.  41,  Note,  he  makes  the  following  statement :  “  I  see  no  intelligible  sense  in 
which  a  nature  can  be  said  to  have  relations  ;  for  surely  relations  are  of  a 
person,  though  they  may  be  founded  on,  or  held  in  virtue  of,  the  properties  of 
the  nature  of  a  person.  Hence,  though  the  grounds  of  Christ’s  relations  to 
God  lie  in  one  or  other  of  His  natures,  yet  the  relations  themselves  are  purely 
personal.” 
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3.  In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  admit  it  to  be  the  fact,  that 
“  the  relation  of  sonship,  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  humanity  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,”  or  that 
the  God-man  “  can  be  held  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  Eternal  Word  was  so,  in  respect  of  His  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  His  divine  nature.”  To  say  so  would,  I 
conceive,  be  nothing  short  of  confounding  the  two  natures  in 
Christ,  or  attributing  to  the  one  what  is  proper  and  peculiar  to 
the  other. 

It  avails  nothing  to  affirm,  that  “  ascribing  the  relation  of 
sonship,  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  to  Christ’s  human  nature, 
does  not  imply  the  communication  to  it  of  any  divine  property 
or  attribute  and  that  “  the  question  is  not  one  about  nature 
at  all,  but  simply  and  exclusively  a  question  about  relation¬ 
ship.”  Eor  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  subsistence 
of  a  relation  from  the  ground  on  which  that  relation  subsists, 
and  in  respect  of  which  it  specifically  differs  from  other  rela¬ 
tions.  To  speak  of  the  created  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  sharing  in  His  original  relation  to  the  Eather,  as  the  Only- 
begotten,  Avhile  confessedly  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  share  in 
the  fj^ovoyivida  on  which  that  relation  is  founded,  appears  to  me 
to  be  no  less  unsound  in  logic  than  it  is  indefensible  in  theology. 

And  here  I  may  observe,  that  when  the  author  to  whom  I 
refer  proceeds  to  discuss  the  second  inference,  which  he  holds 
to  be  deducible  from  the  Incarnation,  regarding  the  union  of 
the  relation  of  sonship  with  that  of  subjectship,  there  is  a 
remarkable  change  in  his  mode  of  expression.  Eor,  whereas 
he  had  previously  said,  Avith  reference  to  the  sonship,  that 
“  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  in  respect  of  His  human  nature,  as 
Avell  as  of  His  divine  nature,”  and  that  “  in  the  one  undivided 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  humanity  enters  into  that  very  relation 
of  sonship  Avhich,  before  His  coming  in  the  flesh.  He  sustained 
to  the  Father ;”  a  very  different  statement  is  now  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  subjectship.  The  statement  noAv  is,  that  “  the  problem 
of  combining  the  tAvo  relations  of  sonship  and  subjectship  is 
solved  by  the  union  of  the  tAVO  natures,  the  uncreated  God¬ 
head  and  the  created  manhood,  in  Jesus  Christ  as  come  in  the 
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flesh.  In  virtue  of  the  one  nature,  He  is  the  Son;  in  virtue  of 
the  other  nature,  He  is  a  subject  and  a  servant.  And  being  one 
person,  combining  in  Himself  both  natures,  He  is  at  once  both 
Son  and  subject.”  * 

Here  is  a  representation  of  the  matter  which  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  was  formerly  given.  It  is  not  here  said  that 
“  Divinity  enters  into  that  very  relation  of  subjectship  which 
is  proper  to  created  humanity.”  Nor  is  it  said  that  the  God- 
man  “  is  a  subject  and  a  servant  in  respect  of  His  divine  nature 
as  well  as  of  His  human  nature.”  The  “  undivided  person, 
who  combines  in  Himself  both  natures,”  is  indeed  said,  and 
justly  said,  to  be  “at  once  both  Son  and  subject;”  but  the 
properties  and  relations  of  His  two  natures  are  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  affirming  that  “  in  virtue  of  the  one  nature  He 
is  the  Son,  while  in  virtue  of  the  other  nature  He  is  a  subject.” 

But  why  should  this  change  of  statement  have  been  adopted? 
If  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  previous  part  of  the  argument 
be  a  sound  one — namely,  that  by  reason  of  the  undivided  unity 
of  the  Saviour’s  person  the  relations  of  His  divine  nature  are 
communicated  to  His  humanity, — it  seems  unavoidable  to 
conclude  that  on  the  same  principle  the  relations  of  His 
humanity  must  be  communicated  to  His  divine  nature. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  neither  conclusion  is  legitimate 
— or  rather  1  ought  to  say,  that  the  assumed  principle  which 
would  lead  to  both  conclusions,  if  it  led  to  either,  is  inadmis¬ 
sible.  The  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  generally  received 
by  almost  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  respecting  this 
mysterious  subject,  may  be  thus  expressed  in  the  words  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  that  “  Two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct 
natures,  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  were  inseparably 
joined  together  in  the  one  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  without 
conversion,  composition,  or  confusion.”  And  it  is  evidently 
inconsistent  with  this  doctrine  to  suppose  that  the  essential 
properties  of  the  one  nature,  or  its  characteristic  relations  as 
founded  on  these  properties,  are  by  virtue  of  the  personal 
union  imparted  to  the  other  nature. 

*  Candlish  on  tho  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  86. 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  mode  of  expression  observable 
in  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  may  appear 
at  first  sight  to  lend  some  countenance  to  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
munication  of  properties  from  the  one  nature  to  the  other. 
This  usage  is  thus  referred  to  in  our  Confession  of  Faith : 

Christ  in  the  work  of  mediation  acteth  according  to  both 
natures,  by  each  nature  doing  that  which  is  proper  to  itself ; 
yet  hy  reason  of  the  unity  of  His  person,  that  which  is  pro^Jer  to 
one  nature  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  person 
denominated  by  the  other  nature.”  In  other  words,  Christ  is 
sometimes  named  by  some  of  His  divine  titles  when  the  things 
ascribed  to  Him  are  human,  and  sometimes  He  is  named  by 
some  of  His  human  titles  when  the  things  ascribed  to  Him 
are  divine.  Thus  in  one  passage  where  Christ  is  called  “  the 
Son  of  Man”  He  is  said  to  have  “come  down  from  heaven  f  * 
which,  of  course.  He  only  did  as  regards  His  divine  nature. 
And  in  another  passage  where  He  is  called  “the  Lord  of 
glory,”  we  read  that  He  was  “  crucified,”  f  —  a  statement 
which,  as  is  equally  clear,  can  only  be  applied  to  Him  as 
regards  His  human  nature.  This  phraseology,  however,  which 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  does  not  imply  that  there  was  any  real 
transference  of  the  properties  of  the  one  nature  to  the  other, 
but  simply  that  aU  of  them,  being  properties  of  the  one  person 
to  whom  both  natures  belong,  are  attributable  to  Him,  whether 
the  name  used  to  designate  Him  be  taken  from  His  divine 
or  from  His  human  appellatives. 

I  may  refer  in  illustration  of  this  matter  to  the  following 
highly  judicious  remarks  of  Hr  Cunningham.  After  quoting 
the  statement  already  referred  to  from  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
“that  by  reason  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  person,  that  which  is 
proper  to  one  nature  is  sometimes  in  Scripture  attributed  to 
the  person  denominated  by  the  other  nature.  Hr  Cunningham 
obseTx^es : — 

“  This  statement  is  a  mere  assertion  of  a  fact  in  regard  to  a  certain 
scriptural  usage  of  language,  and  its  accuracy  is  proved  by  such  texts 
as  this,  ‘  Hereby  perceive  Ave  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid  down 
*  John  iii.  13.  +1  Cor.  ii.  8. 
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Ilis  life  for  us.’  Dying  is,  of  course,  proper  to  the  human  nature,  yet 
it  is  here  attributed  to  God — the  person  denominated  hy  the  divine 
nature ;  and  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  attribution  is,  that  that 
person  Avho  laid  down  His  life,  and  did  so  as  man,  was  also  God. 
The  Confession,  ih  making  this  statement,  merely  notices  a  fact,  or 
points  out  an  actual  scriptural  usage  of  language,  hut  is  not  to  he 
understood  as  laying  down  any  general  principle  hy  Avhich  we  may 
he  guided  in  our  use  of  language.  AVe  ought  to  make  no  such 
attributions  of  what  is  proper  to  one  nature  to  the  person  denomi¬ 
nated  hy  the  other,  except  only  when  the  Scripture  has  gone  before 
us  and  sanctioned  it.  Some  persons,  upon  the  ground  that  instances 
of  this  usage  of  language  occur  in  Scripture,  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  indulge  in  minute  and  elaborate  attributions  of  Avhat 
Avas  proper  to  the  one  nature  to  the  person  denominated  by  the 
other,  and  thus  to  form  an  elaborate  series  of  startling  and,  pi'ima 
facie,  contradictory  or  irreconcilable  positions — declaring  of  Christ’s 
human  nature,  or  at  least  of  Christ  as  man,  Avhat  Avas  true  only  of 
the  divine,  or  of  Christ  as  God,  and  vice  versa, — a  practice  Avhich  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  inconsistent  Avith  the  aAve  and  reverence  Avith 
which  the  great  mystery  of  godliness — God  manifest  in  the  flesh — 
ought  ever  to  be  contemplated. 

“  The  position  in  the  Confession  of  Faith — a  mere  statement  of 
fact  in  regard  to  an  occasional  scriptural  usage  of  language — must 
also  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  doctrine  Avhich  sounds  very 
like  it,  and  Avhich  has  been  strenuously  maintained  by  Lutheran 
divines  as  the  ground  of  their  tenet  concerning  the  ubiquity  or 
omnipresence  of  Christ’s  body,  as  it  is  called,  Avhich  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  adduce  in  defence  of  their  view  of  the  real  presence  of 
Christ’s  body  in  the  Eucharist.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  is,  that 
Avhat  is  proper  to  one  nature  may  be  attributed,  not  as  our  Con¬ 
fession  says  to  the  person  denominated  by  the  other  nature,  or 
described  by  a  name  taken  from  the  other  nature,  hut  to  the  other 
nature  itself:  and,  more  particularly,  that  the  ubiquity  or  omni¬ 
presence  of  Christ’s  divine  nature  may  be  attributed,  because  it 
really  belongs  or  has  been  communicated  to  His  human  nature — 
nay,  to  His  body  or  flesh.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  expose  this 
absurd  and  monstrous  doctrine — it  is  enough  to  point  out  that, 
though  resembling  in  sound  the  statement  contained  in  our  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  it  is  essentially  different  in  nature  and  import,  and  in 
the  authority  on  which  it  rests.”  * 

*  Cunningham’s  ‘Historic  Theology,’  vol.  i.  p.  318,  319. 
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On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  he  no  reasonable  or  scriptural 
evidence  for  the  assertion  that  “  the  relation  of  sonship,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Godhead,  was  communicated  to  humanity  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ and,  consequently,  no  ground  for  the 
inference  thence  deduced,  that  the  communicahleness  of  this 
relation,  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  to  ordinary  human  beings, 
is  established  by  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  appeal,  in  confirmation 
of  this  conclusion,  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  late  Dr 
Kidd  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal  Sonship 
of  Christ " — a  work  which  the  author  of  the  theory  under  dis¬ 
cussion  has  spoken  of  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation, 
as  “  the  very  remarkable  book  of  a  very  remarkable  man.”  * 

Speaking  of  the  voice  which  came  from  heaven  at  our  Lord’s 
baptism.  Dr  Kidd  observes  : — 

“  Was  it  our  Lord’s  human  nature  that  God  the  Father  proclaimed 
to  he  His  Son,  with  whom  He  was  well  pleased  ?  Surely  not ;  be¬ 
cause  our  Lord’s  human  nature  never  had  subsistence  by  itself. 
.  .  .  If  our  Lord  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  He  can  only  be  so 

in  that  nature  which  possessed  sonship,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  It  must,  therefore,  be  with  respect  to  His  divine  nature  that 
He  was,  and  is,  the  Son  of  God.  ...  To  say  that  the  voice 
addressed  the  human  and  divine  natures  in  union  as  the  Son,  is  to 
confound  the  relation  of  these  natures  to  the  Father,  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  each  as  possessing  the  same  related  state  to  the  Father,  which 
is  absurd.”  t 

Again,  after  speaking  of  God  as  the  common  Father  of  man¬ 
kind,  “  on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  He  stands  to  them 
in  their  creation  and  preservation,”  and  as  more  especially  the 
Father  of  His  regenerated  and  adopted  children.  Dr  Kidd  ex¬ 
plains  that  this  manner  of  expression  is,  in  either  case,  to  be 
understood  as  merely  figurative  or  analogical,  inasmuch  as 
men  “  are  not  possessors  of  the  divine  nature  or  essence ;  nor 
do  they  in  that  nature  enjoy  propinquity  or  relationship  to 
God  in  the  same  mode  of  being.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to 
observe  as  follows  : — 

*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  70. 
t  Kidd  on  the  ‘  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,'  p.  57,  58. 
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“  But  there  is  a  mode  in  which  God  is  Father,  different  from  amj 
'which  we  have  mentioned;  and  in  which  his  relation,  as  Father, 
must  be  as  essentially  different  as  the  difference  of  the  essence  in 
which  it  is  predicated.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  person  existing  in  the 
divine  nature  is  Father  to  another  who  is  Son.  Both  are  affirmed 
to  he  divine,  and  to  possess  the  nature  and  perfections  of  Godhead. 
The  constitution  of  the  nature  of  each  Person  causes  the  relation 
of  Father  and  Son  to  be  infinitely  different  from  the  relation  of  the 
Father  to  the  crecd'ares”  * 

To  the  same  effect,  he  says,  in  another  place,  “As  our  Lord  terms 
God  the  Father — ‘rarspa  i'diov — His  peculiar  and  proper  Father 
(John  V.  18),  in  a  manner  in  which  He  could  be  Father  to  none 
else,  so  the  apostle  (Eom.  viii.  32)  terms  the  Son  ibiou  vioZ — His  oivn 
Son,  the  peculiar  and  proper  Son  of  the  Father,  in  a  sense  in  which 
none  else  could  be  the  Son.  All  others  are  sons  in  consequence  of 
their  creation,  or  of  a  change  of  their  moral  principles.  But  the 
Son  could  not  be  so  in  consequence  of  either  of  these  events,  for  He 
is  ihiog  v/og, — that  is.  Son  in  a  manner  in  which  none  else  is  so. 
Neither  the  creation  of  His  human  nature,  nor  any  event  occurring 
therein,  could  constitute  Him  Son.”  t 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at, 
on  this  confessedly  difficult  subject,  confirmed  by  so  very  com¬ 
petent  an  authority.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
w'hen  stating  as  above,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  exclu¬ 
sively  as  regards  His  divine  nature,  Dr  Kidd  is  referring  only 
to  our  Lord’s  monogenetic  sonship  as  the  second  Person  in  the 
Godhead.  And  his  statements  cannot  he  held  as  militating 
against  the  suj)position,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish 
in  my  next  Lecture, — that  Christ,  being  very  man  as  well  as 
very  God,  partook,  as  such,  of  all  the  attributes  and  relations 
which  are  proper  to  man  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  creature, 
including  man’s  filial  relation  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the 
existence  of  which  Dr  Kidd  has  fully  recognised. 

*  Kidd  on  the  ‘  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,’  p.  299,  304. 

+  Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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THE  SONSIIIP  OF  BELIEVERS  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  THE  ONLY-BEGOTTEN. 

{Continued^ 

When  we  read  those  statements  respecting  the  nnion  of  divin¬ 
ity  with  humanity  in  the  Saviour’s  person,  which  are  set  fortli 
in  the  doctrinal  standards  of  our  own  and  of  other  Churches, 
such  as  “  that  two  whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natui'cs,  the  God¬ 
head  and  the  manhood,  were  inseparably  joined  together  in  one 
'person,  tvithout  conversion,  convposition,  or  confusion,  which  per¬ 
son  is  very  God  and  very  man,  yet  one  Christ,” — the  thought  is 
apt  to  arise,  that  surely  in  framing  such  statements  the  process 
of  analysing  and  methodising  revealed  truths  has  been  carried 
beyond  its  legitimate  and  proper  hounds.  The  subject  to  which 
these  statements  refer  may  seem  to  he  at  once  too  sacred  and 
too  mysterious  to  he  thus  dealt  with. 

It  ought  to  he  remembered,  liowever,  in  vindication  of  those 
ancient  councils  of  the  Church  catholic,  from  which  these  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  originally  emanated,  that 
they  were  not  actuated,  in  issuing  such  statements,  by  any 
gratuitous  desire  on  their  own  part  to  intermeddle  with  sub¬ 
jects  of  so  transcendental  a  nature,  hut  by  tlie  necessity  under 
which  they  lay  of  testifying  against  certain  rash  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  theories,  which  appeared  to  themselves,  and  to  the 
general  mind  of  Christendom,  to  he  utterly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God.  One  speculative  sect  in  ancient 
times  maintained  that  tlie  person  of  Christ  consisted  only  of 
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the  divine  nature  inhabiting,  after  the  manner  of  a  soul,  Ilis 
human  body ;  another,  that  His  body  was  a  mere  phantom  or 
visionary  appearance  ;  a  third,  that  His  divine  and  His  human 
nature  were  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  only  one  nature, 
of  a  mixed  or  composite  kind,  by  their  combination  ;  a  fourth, 
that  the  two  natures  were  so  distinct  as  to  constitute  two 
separate  persons,  though  presenting  outwardly  but  one  ct^oVwttoi/ 
or  bodily  aspect.  In  these  circumstances,  no  fault  surely  is  to 
be  found  with  those  ancient  councils  of  the  Church,  by  which 
such  rash  speculations  were  condemned,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
the  decrees  of  these  councils  were  restricted  to  a  simple  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  views  which  they  repudiated,  without  venturing  to 
substitute  any  ptositive  solution  of  the  incomprehensible  mystery 
in  their  room.  We  are  naturally  disposed,  indeed,  to  feel  that, 
on  such  a  subject,  a  readiness  simply  to  receive  the  teachings 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for  a  Christian 
to  maintain,  instead  of  attempting  any  such  minute  analysis  or 
logical  definition,  as  would  seem  to  imply  a  far  more  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  subject  than  our  faculties  are  able  to 
reach.  But,  still,  we  ought  to  remember  that  such  an  attempt 
did  not  originate  with  the  great  body  of  orthodox  believers,  but 
was,  on  the  contrary,  forced  upon  them,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
speculations  of  those  who  differed  from  them.  And  when  it 
is  further  considered  that  the  decisions  of  the  ancient  Church, 
as  substantially  embodied  in  our  own  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
well  as  in  the  articles  of  other  reformed  Churches,  are,  as  to 
this  subject,  altogether  negative  ;  and  that  no  such  thing  as  a 
positive  explanation  of  the  hypostatical  union  is  contained  in 
them ;  we  can  see  no  cause  for  bringing  against  them  those 
charges  of  dogmatism  and  presumption  with  which  they  have 
sometimes  been  assailed.  They  do  not  intrude  into  things 
that  are  unrevealed,  or  affect  a  wisdom  above  that  wdiich  is 
written.  They  simply  apply  to  the  dogmas  which  they  neg¬ 
ative,  those  statements  of  Scripture  with  which  they  hold 
them  to  be  inconsistent.  But,  as  regards  the  great  fact  of 
the  Incarnation,  they  leave  it  precisely  as  they  found  it  in 
the  Word  of  God,  without  any  attempt  to  divest  it  of  that 
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mysteriousness  in  which,  to  the  human  mind,  it  ever  must 
remain  enveloped. 

If  these  remarks  supply  any  vindication  of  the  creeds  of  our 
own  and  of  other  Churches,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this  un¬ 
searchable  mystery,  a  similar  apology  may  he  offered  for  the 
course  of  argument  which  we  liave  found  it  necessary  to  follow 
in  the  present  discussion.  I  feel  very  strongly  the  unseem¬ 
liness  and  apparent  presumption  of  applying  the  ordinary 
methods  of  reasoning  to  a  subject  so  unutterably  sacred,  and 
so  far  exceeding  our  powers  of  comprehension.  I  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nothing  more  has  been  attempted — as  assuredly 
nothing  farther  was  intended — than  simply  to  negative,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  a  theory  that  seems  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  Word  of  God — namely.  That  the  relation  of  sonship, 
as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  was  communicated  to  humanity 
when  the  Son  of  God  came  in  the  flesh,  and  is  thus  proved  to 
he  communicable  to  creatures  of  the  human  race. 

4.  Before  leaving  this  topic,  there  is  a  fourth  fallacy  in  the 
argument  we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  on  which  it  is 
still  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  refer  to  the  denial 
that  Christ  can  be  called  “  the  Son  of  God  by  a  right  or  title 
proper  to  His  humanity  as  well  as  by  a  right  or  title  proper 
to  His  divinity.” 

“  There  are  not  two  sonships,”  we  are  told,  “  belonging  to  Christ, 
but  only  one ;  for  the  relation  of  sonship,  being  strictly  personal, 
must  he  one,  as  the  person  is  one.  There  are  not,  there  cannot  be, 
two  distinct  relations  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  subsisting  between 
God  and  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  one  proper  to  His  divine,  the 
other  to  His  human  nature.  The  sonship  of  the  one  person  cannot 
be  conceived  of  as  thus  divided ;  it  has,  and  must  have,  the  charac¬ 
ter  or  quality  of  perfect  unity.”  “  There  is  no  need  of  any  line 
being  drawn,  or  of  any  distinction  being  made,  between  His  sonship 
as  God  and  His  sonship  as  man,  as  if  He  sometimes  spoke  and  acted 
in  the  character  or  capacity  of  God’s  divine  Sou,  and  at  other  times 
in  that  of  God’s  human  Son — as  if  he  sometimes  called  God  ‘  Father  ’ 
by  a  right  or  title  proper  to  His  divinity,  and  at  other  times  by  a 
right  or  title  belonging  to  His  humanity.  To  conceive  thus  of  Him 
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is  really  to  break  the  unity  of  His  person.”  “  Whatever  He  says, 
as  the  Son,  to  the  Father;  Avhatever  He  asks,  as  the  Son,  of  the 
Father;  Avhatever  He  docs,  as  the  Son,  for  the  Father — He  says, 
and  asks,  and  does,  as  ‘  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,’  the  one  Lord  Jesns  Christ.”* 

Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  author’s  position,  which 
in  my  first  two  Lectures  I  endeavoured  to  refute,  that  men  arc 
in  no  real  or  proper  sense  the  sons  of  Oocl  apart  from  the  grace 
of  evangelical  adoption;  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there 
must  be  truth  also  in  the  above  assertion,  “  that  Christ  cannot 
be  called  the  Son  of  God  by  a  right  or  title  proper  to  His 
humanity,  as  well  as  by  a  right  or  title  proper  to  His  divinity.” 
But  if,  as  I  venture  to  think,  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  former  position  is  indefensible,  and  that  the  Avell-iiigh 
universal  opinion  of  Christendom  in  favour  of  the  general 
paternity  of  God  is  well  founded,  then  am  I  entitled  to  insist 
that,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  affirmation  now  before  ns 
is  equally  indefensible. 

For  be  it  observed,  that  when  the  Eternal  Word  was  made 
flesh.  He  became  very  man  as  well  as  very  God ;  partaking,  as 
such,  of  all  the  characteristic  properties  and  relations  of  man, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  what  is  sinful.  And  if,  therefore, 
it  be  one  of  the  properties  or  relations  of  man,  as  an  intelligent 
and  moral  creature,  formed  after  the  divine  image,  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  divine  care,  to  he  a  son  of  God,  then  must  this 
human  property  or  relation,  as  well  as  all  others  which  do  not 
involve  anything  sinful,  be  attributed,  in  respect  of  His  human 
nature,  to  our  Immanuel. 

But  here  it  is  objected  that  “  the  sonship  of  the  one  person 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  thus  divided :  it  has,  and  must 
have,  the  character  or  quality  of  perfect  unity.”. 

I  answer  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  assertion  of  a 
“  divided  sonship.”  What  we  ascribe  to  Christ  is,  two  distinct 
relations  to  God — one  proper  to  His  divine  nature,  and  the 
other  proper  to  His  human  nature.  We  apply  to  them  both, 
indeed,  the  same  human  analogy  of  sonship>,  because  we  can 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  76,  78,  79. 
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find  no  better  analogy  to  represent  them.  But  we  are  not  to 
be  held  on  that  account  as  affirming  that  they  are  identical. 
On  the  contrary,  we  believe  them  to  be  in  many  respects 
greatly  dissimilar.  The  one  is  a  divine,  while  the  other  is  a 
human  sonship.  The  one  is  constituted  by  generation  from 
eternity  ;  the  other  by  creation  and  providence  in  time.  The 
one  implies  participation  in  the  divine  substance ;  while  the 
other  implies  only  conformity  to  the  divine  image.  The  one 
Christ  sustains  as  His  exclusive  and  incommunicable  preroga¬ 
tive,  being  emphatically  “  God’s  oivn  Son,”  and  “  the  only- 
begottcn :  ”  the  other  He  sustains  in  common  with  ourselves  as 
the  second  Adam,”  “  the  seed  of  the  woman,”  who  behoved 
to  be  “  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren.”  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  “  divided  sonship  ”  which  we  ascribe  to  Him ;  but 
two  distinct  sonships,  differing  very  materially,  although,  from 
the  poverty  of  language,  we  are  obliged  to  call  them  by  the 
same  name — two  distinct  sonships,  without  sustaining  both  of 
which  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  constitution  of  His  person, 
as  at  once  very  God  and  very  man,  would  have  been  incomplete. 

But  again  it  is  objected,  that  “by  supposing  Christ  to  sus¬ 
tain  two  sonships,  we  break  the  unity  of  His  person;”  and  that 
“  the  relation  of  sonship,  being  strictly  personal,  must  be  one, 
as  the  person  is  one.”  This  objection  is  j)artly  met  by  the 
answer  given  to  the  previous  one,  that  the  two  sonships, 
though  called  by  the  same  name,  are  not  identical.  I  may 
now  add,  however,  that  I  see  no  sufficient  reason,  in  the  one¬ 
ness  of  the  Saviour’s  person,  for  concluding  that  only  one 
relation  of  a  filial  character  can  be  ascribed  to  Him.  I  admit 
the  mystcriousncss  of  a  twofold  sonship  as  sustained  by  Him. 
But  I  hold  that  it  is  no  farther  and  no  otherwise  mysterious 
than  as  His  possessing  a  twofold  nature  is  mysterious.  Once 
allow  that  He  is  very  God  and  very  man  in  one  person,  and 
then  you  have  no  escape  from  the  ascription  to  Him  of  all  the 
properties  and  relations  both  of  very  God  and  of  very  man — 
albeit,  from -the  analogy  of  the  divine  relations  and  properties 
to  those  which  are  human,  the  same  name  may  be  applied  to 
them.  AYe  are  all  ready  to  denounce  the  old  heresy  of  the 
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Monothelites,  who  held  that  the  God-man  had  only  one  will. 
And  yet,  surely,  there  is  no  less  difficulty  in  conceiving  that 
one  and  the  same  person  should  be  possessed  of  tivo  wills,  than 
that  he  should  stand  in  two  filial  relations,  the  one  proper  to 
his  divine  and  the  other  to  his  human  nature.  Nay  more,  we 
have  our  Lord’s  own  authority  for  believing  that  there  were 
some  things  which,  as  to  His  human  nature.  He  did  not  know, 
while  yet,  as  to  His  divine  nature.  He  certainly  knew  all 
things !  *  Here  is  a  transcendent  mystery  involved  in  the 
hypostatical  union,  in  comparison  with  which  the  twofold 
sonship  of  Christ  ought  not  to  occasion  any  serious  embar¬ 
rassment. 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  suggestion  of  another  diffi¬ 
culty,  “which  those  who  hold  the  original  relation  between 
God  and  His  intelligent  creatures  to  have  been  filial,”  are 
challenged  to  dispose  of  according  to  their  view. 

“  When  the  Eternal  Son  became  truly  and  thoroughly  man,  He 
became  of  course  man,  as  sustaining  that  original  filial  relation  to 
the  Supreme.  Is  that  His  sonship  since  then,  until  now,  and  for 
ever  1  Has  it  come  in  the  place  of  His  own  proper  eternal  sonship  ] 
Or  are  the  two  identical  ?  What  has  become  of  that  original  filial 
relation,  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  birthright  of  the  intelligent  crea¬ 
ture  man,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  1  Is  it  lost!  Or  does  it  still 
attach  to  Him  1  If  so,  to  what  effect  1  Or  is  it  absorbed  and 
merged  in  the  higher  sonship  1  Then,  does  He  not  so  far  cease  to 
be  man  1  Is  this  not  something  like  the  heresy  of  His  manhood 
being  swallowed  up  in  His  divinity  E’t 

Had  these  questions  been  put  by  one  who  disbelieves  the 
doctrine  of  the  hypostatical  union,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  doctrine  to  be  indefensible,  it  might  have  been  necessary 
to  give  them  an  elaborate  answer.  But  proceeding  as  they  do 
from  one  who  fully  admits  that  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  were  united  and  manifested  in  the  person  of  our 
Saviour,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  beyond  what  he,  as  well  as  we,  must  be 

*  Hark  xiii.  32. 

t  Catidlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  104. 
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prepared  to  encounter.  We  grant  that  “when  the  Eternal 
Son  became  truly  and  thoroughly  man,  He  became  of  course 
man,  as  sustaining  the  original  filial  relation  of  all  men  to 
God  as  His  intelligent  creatures.”  This  sonship  he  still  re¬ 
tains,  although  it  is  not  His  only  sonship.  It  has  neither 
come  in  place  of  His  own  proper  eternal  sonship,  nor  has  this 
higher  sonship  absorbed  or  superseded  it.  Just  as  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  possess  a  human  will  in  union  with  His  divine  will, 
and  a  limited  human  intellect,  which  was  capable  of  “growing 
in  wisdom,”  in  union  with  the  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  Godhead,  so  does  He  unite  in  the  constitution  of  His 
mysterious  person  the  relation  of  sonship  which  pertains  to 
him  as  very  man,  with  that  higher  relation  of  sonship  which 
pertains  to  Him  as  the  eternal  and  only-begotten  son  of  God. 
There  is  here,  beyond  controversy,  a  great  mystery  of  godliness. 
But  the  mystery  lies  in  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures. 
And  this  being  once  admitted,  there  is  no  other  or  further 
mystery  in  what  is  so  evidently  and  necessarily  implied  in  it, 
as  the  joint  possession  of  all  the  properties  and  relations  by 
which  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  are  characterised. 

But  yet  once  more  we  are  met  by  the  allegation,  that — 

In  the  case  of  “  our  Saviour  there  is  no  need  of  any  line  being 
drawn,  or  of  any  distinction  being  made,  between  His  sonship  as 
God  and  his  sonship  as  man,  as  if  He  sometimes  spoke  and  acted  in 
the  character  or  capacity  of  God’s  divine  Son,  and  at  other  times  in 
tliat  of  His  human  Son.”  “  Whatever  He  says,  as  the  Son,  to  the 
Father — whatever  He  asks,  as  the  Son,  of  the  Father — whatever  He 
does,  as  the  Son,  for  the  Father, — He  says,  and  asks,  and  does,  as 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

How,  in  so  far  as  this  statement  merely  affirms  that  all  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  our  Lord  were  said  and  done  by  that 
one  person  who  is  at  once  the  man  Christ  Jesus  and  the  Only- 
begotten  of  the  Father,  it  conveys  an  obvious  truth  which  no 
one  is  concerned  to  dispute.  But  when  it  further  alleges, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  making  a  distinction  between  things 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  79. 
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which  were  spoken  and  done  by  this  one  person,  at  one  time 
in  the  character  or  capacity  of  God’s  divine  Son,  and  at  other 
times  in  that  of  His  human  Son,  I  hold  that  we  liave  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  dissenting  from  it.  Christ  was  certainly 
speaking  in  His  divine  character  or  capacity  when  He  said  on 
one  occasion,  “My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work;” 
and  on  another  occasion,  “I  and  my  Father  are  one;”  inso¬ 
much  that  the  Jews  on  both  occasions  “  sought  to  kill  Him  for 
making  Himself  equal  with  God.”  *  And  no  less  certainly 
must  He  be  considered  as  speaking  in  His  human  character  or 
capacity,  when  He  says,  “  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man,  no, 
not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father.”  f 

The  author  himself,  indeed,  whose  views  we  are  controvert¬ 
ing,  makes,  in  the  sequel  of  his  Lectures,  a  distinction  in 
regard  to  our  Lord’s  method  of  calling  God  His  Father,  which 
is  somewhat  akin  to  the  distinction  I  have  just  noticed,  al¬ 
though  he  gives  a  very  different  explanation  of  it,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  draw  from  it  a  confirmation  of  his  main  position. 

The  distinction  is  this,  that  our  Lord,  when  calling  God  His 
Father,  has  sometimes  in  view  the  relation  between  the  Father 
and  Him  as  it  subsisted  from  everlasting  before  His  incarna¬ 
tion  ;  while  at  other  times  what  He  has  in  view  is  the  same 
relation  as  it  subsists  now  that  He  has  become  incarnate.  “  Of 
course,”  says  the  writer,  “  I  hold  that  it  is  the  same  relation, 
unchanged  and  unmodified.  But  it  is  now  shared  in  hy  His 
humanity,  which  it  was  not  before.  And  this,  so  far,  makes  a 
difference,  not  in  tlie  nature  of  the  relation,  but,  as  it  were,  in 
the  manner  of  its  outgoings  or  outcomings  in  the  person  sus¬ 
taining  it.”  X 

In  illustration  of  this  distinction,  he  refers,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  that  solemn  appeal  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  “I  thank  Thee,  0 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes.  Even  so.  Father;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight. 

*  John  V.  17,  18,  X.  30.  +  Mark  xiii.  32. 

+  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  167. 
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All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father:  and  no  man 
kiioweth  the  Son  hut  the  Father ;  neither  knoweth  any  man 
the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him  :  ”  *  While,  on  the  other  hand,  he  refers  to  the 
cry  of  agony,  “  0  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me,”  followed  by  the  prayer  of  acquiescence,  “  0  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink 
it.  Thy  will  be  done.”  ■]* 

In  the  former  of  these  passages,  we  are  told,  the  speaker  “  points 
far  back  in  the  past  eternity  to  mutual  counsels  and  infinite  endear¬ 
ments,  in  which  His  manhood  never  had  a  share  ;  while,  in  the 
latter,  the  language  springs  out  of  trial  of  which  His  manhood  hears 
the  brunt,  and  obedience  of  which  His  manhood  must  have  the 
credit.  The  Father  is  the  same  to  Him,  and  He  is  the  same  to  the 
Father,  on  both  occasions  alike.  The  relation  of  fatherhood  and 
sonship  is  the  same.  But  He  who  sustains  the  relation  of  sonship 
has  undergone  a  change  of  state.  From  being  only  God,  He  has 
become  man.”  “  Is  it  not  evident  that  now,  when  He  speaks  as  the 
Son  occupying  the  last  of  these  two  positions,  He  may  be  expected 
to  use  language  proper  on  some  occasions  to  His  former  condition, 
and  on  others  to  His  present  condition  1  He  cannot  but  speak  at 
some  times  as  realising,  even  in  His  humiliation,  what  He  has  been 
to  the  Father  and  the  Father  to  Him,  from  everlasting.  And  He 
cannot  but  speak  at  other  times  as  realising  what,  in  virtue  of  His 
humiliation.  He  is  to  the  Father,  and  the  Father  to  Him,  now.  But 
there  is  not  on  that  account  any  difference  in  respect  of  the  personal 
relation  in  which  He  stands  to  the  Father.  That  is  the  same  in  both 
states.”  X 

In  regard  to  this  topic  I  have  two  observations  to  make. 

In  the  first  place,  allowing  that  in  the  two  classes  of  passages 
referred  to,  the  sonship  spoken  of  is  that  which  exists  in  the 
Godhead,  it  is  not  necessary  to  bear  out  the  distinction  referred 
to,  that  this  sonship  should  be  held  to  have  been  “  shared  in 
by  our  Lord’s  humanity,  or  communicated  to  His  humanity,” 
when  He  became  incarnate.  All  that  He  says  and  does,  on  the 
several  occasions,  may  be  accounted  for  by  keeping  in  view 

*  Mat.  xi.  25-27.  +  Mat.  xxvi.  39,  42. 

X  Caiullisli  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  168,  1G9. 
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the  oneness  of  His  person.  For  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
that  one  and  the  same  person,  constituted  as  the  mysterious 
person  of  the  Saviour  admittedly  was,  should  be  differently 
affected  by  the  thought  of  His  divine  sonship,  when  viewed  as 
sustained  by  Him  in  two  states  so  greatly  differing,  as  that  of 
His  original  indwelling  in  the  Father’s  bosom  and  that  of  His 
subsequent  humiliation  on  the  earth.  What  may  have  been 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  human  mind  and  heart  of  our 
Immanuel,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  personal  union  with  the 
divine  nature,  is  indeed  a  matter  far  too  sacred,  as  well  as  too 
profound,  for  us  to  pry  into.  But  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  it  is  sufficient,  surely,  to  refer  them  to  the  great  fact  of  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Saviour’s  person,  without  sup¬ 
posing  the  humanity  to  have  been  deified  by  the  actual  com¬ 
munication  to  it  of  those  properties  and  relations  which  are 
proper  to  the  divinity. 

In  the  second  place,  allowing  still  that  in  the  two  classes  of 
passages  it  is  the  monogenetic  sonship,  or  the  sonship  as  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Godhead,  that  is  alone  referred  to,  we  are  not  thence 
warranted  to  conclude  that  this  was  His  only  sonship,  or  that 
He  did  not  participate,  as  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  human 
sonship  which  pertains  to  all  men,  as  the  intelligent  and  de¬ 
pendent  children  of  God.  And  if  it  be  asked.  Where,  exclu¬ 
sively  of  these  passages,  do  you  find  any  scriptural  evidences 
that  such  a  human  relation  of  sonship  was  sustained  by  Him 
in  union  with  His  higher  sonship  to  His  heavenly  Father  ? 
I  answer  that  such  scriptural  evidence  may  be  met  with  in 
all  those  passages  which  represent  Him  as  truly  human.  For 
if  He  was  very  man,  He  must  have  been  partaker  of  all  the 
essential  properties  and  relations  of  man,  among  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  relation  of  sonship  with  respect  to  God,  as  his 
creator  and  preserver  and  benefactor,  is  included.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  I  may  still  farther  answer,  that  in  the  whole  life  and 
character  of  “  the  man  Christ  Jesus,”  and  specially  in  His 
whole  deportment  towards  God,  we  have  the  most  perfect  and 
beautiful  manifestation  of  the  filial  relationship  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 
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Ho  is  oiir  second  Adam — our  pure  and  consunnnate  model  of 
liumanity,  such  as  it  originally  was,  and  such  as  it  was  meant 
to  he,  when  it  came  in  its  primitive  excellency  from  its  Crea¬ 
tor’s  hands,  and  reflected,  as  in  a  bright  and  spotless  mirror. 
His  adorable  image.  So  niucli  is  this  the  case,  that  if  farther 
proof  were  necessary,  in  addition  to  what  was  formerly  adduced, 
to  show  that  we  are  in  reality  the  offspring  of  God,  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  such  farther  proof 
might  he  abundantly  supplied  by  “looking  unto  Jesus,”  in 
whom,  as  our  great  Exemplar  of  perfect  humanity,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  an  intimacy  of  fellowship  with  God,  a  closeness  of 
conformity  to  Him,  a  fulness  of  trust  in  Him,  a  warmth  of 
affection  towards  Him,  a  depth  of  veneration  for  Him,  which 
warrant  us  to  say  that  even  in  His  human  character,  and  apart 
from  all  higher  relations.  He  truly  was,  in  the  same  sense  with 
Adam  while  yet  unfallen,  the  Son  of  God. 

These  remarks  appear  to  me  suflicient  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  argument  under  review,  in  so  far  as  it  asserts  that  “  there 
are  not,  and  cannot  he,  two  distinct  relations  of  fatherhood  and 
sonship  subsisting  between  God  and  the  Incarnate  Word — the 
one  proper  to  His  divine  and  the  other  to  His  human  nature.” 

It  is  not  very  clear,  indeed,  how  this  allegation,  even  were 
it  made  good,  can  be  considered  as  lending  any  support  to  the 
position  which  it  is  held  to  corroborate.  I  confess  my  inability 
to  see  in  what  way  the  argument  for  the  communication  of  the 
monogenetic  sonship  to  our  Lord’s  manhood  would  be  at  all 
strengthened  by  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  other  son- 
ship  in  which,  if  this  were  not  communicated.  His  manhood 
could  have  participated.  Suppose  that  it  were  admitted,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  “  that  Christ  did  not  sustain  any  filial 
relation  to  the  Father  proper  to  His  human  nature,”  we  are  not 
thence  surely  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  He  became 
incarnate,  there  must  have  been  imparted  to  His  humanity 
that  relation  of  sonship,  as  the  Only-begotten,  which  is  proper 
and  peculiar  to  His  divine  nature.  The  only  sound  conclusion 
which,  on  such  an  admission,  could  be  drawn  is,  that  the  filial 
relation  of  the  Saviour  to  His  heavenly  Father  was  sustained 
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by  Him  exclusively  in  respect  of  His  divine  nature  ;  and  that, 
in  respect  of  His  human  nature,  He  sustained  only  the  humbler 
relation  of  a  subject  or  a  servant. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  sufficient 
arguments  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the  first  and  most 
important  proposition  alleged  to  be  deducible  from  the  fact  of 
the  incarnation  ;  namely,  “  that  the  relation  of  sonship,  as  it 
exists  in  the  Godhead,  was  communicated  to  humanity  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  having  been  so,  it  is  thereby 
shown  to  be  communicable  to  creatures  of  the  human  race.” 

In  regard  to  the  three  other  propositions  which  have  been 
alleged  by  the  same  author  already  referred  to,  as  deducible 
from  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  a  very  few  observations  may 
suffice. 

The  second  pro2Msition  is,  that  “the  fact  of  the  incarnation 
not  only  establishes  the  communicableness  of  the  divine  rela¬ 
tion  of  sonship,  but  discovers  also  its  entire  consistency,  when 
communicated,  with  another  relation — that  of  subjectsMp  to 
God  as  king  or  ruler.  For,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  the  two 
relations,  while  continuing  distinct  from  one  another,  are  yet 
found  combined.” 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  a  very  striking  change 
in  the  mode  of  expression  which  the  author  employs,  when  he 
passes  from  the  relation  of  sonship  to  that  of  subjectship,  as 
sustained  by  the  Kedeemer.  Instead  of  saying  that  “  Christ 
is  a  subject”  (as  he  had  formerly  said  that  “Christ  is  the 
Son”),  “in  respect  of  His  divine  nature,  as  well  as  of  His 
human  nature,”  —  he  now  says  that  “in  virtue  of  the  one 
nature,  Christ  is  the  Sou ;  in  virtue  of  the  other  nature.  He  is 
a  subject ;  and  being  one  person,  combining  in  Himself  both 
natures.  He  is  at  once  both  Son  and  subject.” 

This  representation  of  the  case  is  altogether  unobjectionable, 
if  by  the  sonship  of  Christ  we  understand  that  relation  as  it 
exists  in  the  Godhead,  for  in  this  sense  He  is  assuredly  Son,  in 
virtue  only  of  His  divine  nature,  while  He  is  no  less  evidently 
a  subject,  in  virtue  only  of  His  human  nature. 
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After  affirming,  however,  tliat  the  incarnation  shows  the 
possibility  of  one  who  is  naturally  the  Son  being  also  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  a  servant,  as  all  God’s  reasonable  creatures  are,  the 
cpiestion  is  put,  “Must  it  not  be  regarded  as  going  far  to 
demonstrate  the  converse  also, — namely,  that  it  is  possible  for 
those  who  are  naturally  subjects  and  servants  to  be  sons,  as 
He  is — to  enter  somehow  and  to  some  extent  into  His  relation 
to  God  as  His  Son,  as  He  enters  into  their  relation  to  God  as 
His  subjects  and  servants?”* 

To  this  question,  with  certain  obvious  qualifications,  such  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  unavoidably  suggests,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer.  It  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible  for  men  to  enter  “  somehow  and  to  some  extent  ”  into  the 
Redeemer’s  filial  relation  to  God.  But  we  can  only  suppose 
them  so  to  do  by  sustaining  a  relation  in  some  respects  analo¬ 
gous  to  it,  or  by  practically  deriving,  in  consequence  of  their 
fellowship  with  Christ,  certain  privileges  and  benefits  which 
would  not  have  accrued  to  them  if  Christ  had  not  stood  in 
this  relation  to  the  Eternal  Father.  And  surely  this  is  suffi¬ 
cient  honour  for  all  the  saints,  without  insisting  on  the  “  sub¬ 
stantial  identity  of  their  sonship  with  that  of  the  Only-begotten 
in  the  Godhead.” 

The  third  proposition  held  to  be  dedncible  from  the  fact  of 
the  incarnation,  is,  that  “  It  not  only  brings  the  eternal  Son 
into  the  relation  of  a  subject,  but  brings  Him  into  that  relation 
after  it  has  sustained  a  great  shock — a  fatal  jar,  as  it  might 
seem, — after  it  has  become  thoroughly  disordered  and  de¬ 
ranged.” 

In  affirming  this  proposition,  the  author  assumes,  in  the 
meanwhile,  “the  reality,  not  so  much  of  the  substitution  of 
the  Son  of  God  for  us,  as  of  His  identification  wdth  us.”  His 
position  seems  to  be,  that  the  incarnation  did  ipso  facto  imply 
such  identification.  “  The  Son  of  God,”  he  says,  “  in  His  in¬ 
carnation,  becomes  one  of  us,  one  with  us,  as  fallen  creatures, 
guilty,  corrupt,  condemned.  He  shares  wdth  us  the  relation 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  88. 
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in  wliicli  we  stand  to  God  as  subjects,  not  in  its  original 
integrity,  but  as  it  is  now  disordered  and  deranged,”  *  with 
guilt  and  condemnation,  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  attach¬ 
ing  to  it. 

While  maintaining  this  position,  he  liolds,  at  the  same  time, 
that  our  Lord’s  manhood  was  free  from  every  taint  of  sin ; 
although  it  must  be  owned  that,  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
he  uses  language  that  is  very  far  from  doing  justice  to  his  own 
convictions.  His  words  are  : — 

“  I  have  always  felt  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  the  Holy  Son  of 
the  Most  High  becoming  man,  altogether  as  man  is  now  since  the 
Fall,  without  qualification  or  reservation.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  imply  a  derogation  from  His  holiness.”  “And  then,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  how,  if  the  human  nature  of  the  Son  of  God 
had  in  it  anything  of  the  blight  or  taint  which  the  Fall  has  entailed 
on  it  as  transmitted  to  us, — if,  when  He  came  into  our  world  in 
human  nature,  He  had  any  stain  of  sin,  original  or  actual.  He  ever 
could  have  stood  us  in  stead,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  offered  for  us 
Avithout  blemish  and  without  spot.”  “  I  cannot,  therefore,  reconcile 
myself  to  the  idea  of  His  assuming  the  human  nature  in  the  corrupt 
condition,  and  under  the  personal  liabilities,  consequent  upoff  tlie 
Fall.  I  hold  His  manhood  to  be  Avhat  unfallen  Adam’s  manhood 
A\ms.”  t 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  are  somewhat  weak  and 
hesitating  expressions  to  be  used  by  one  who  is  negativing 
what  he  himself  regards,  in  common  with  almost  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  as  a  gross  and  fatal  error.  The  fact,  however,  that  he 
does  negative  this  error  is  undeniable.  And  the  question 
thence  arises.  How  does  this  affect  his  position,  that  the  incar¬ 
nation  ipso  facto  implies  the  identification  of  the  Son  of  God 
with  sinful  men,  or  “  His  becoming  one  of  us,  and  one  Avith 
us,  as  fallen  creatures  ”  ? 

It  is  argued  that  this  position  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the 
sinlessness  of  our  Lord’s  humanity,  inasmuch  as  Llis  sinless 
manhood  “  differs  from  ours,  not  in  its  essence,  nor  in  any¬ 
thing  necessary  to  identify  human  nature  as  human  nature, 

*  Candlish  on  tlie  ‘  Fatlierliood  of  God,’  p.  92. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  93-95. 
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but  in  the  circumstance  or  accident  of  dejiravity  and  corrup¬ 
tion  attaching  to  it,  or  rather  to  tliose  who  inherit  it.”* 

I  am  at  a  loss,  however,  to  see  the  force  of  this  argument. 
For  it  so  happens  tliat  “the  circumstance  or  accident  of  de¬ 
pravity  and  corruption  attaching  to  human  nature,  as  now 
inherited  hy  us,”  is  the  very  thing  that  marks  it  out  as  our 
nature,  as  the  nature  which  distinguishes  us  as  “guilty,  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  condemned.”  And  hence  the  mere  fact  of  the  Son 
of  God  assuming  humanity,  as  it  existed  in  Adam  prior  to  the 
Fall,  would  not  per  se  amount  to  the  “  making  Himself  one  of 
us  and  one  loith  us,  as  fallen  creatures.”  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
something  else  must  be  taken  into  account  beyond  the  mere 
fact  of  the  Eedeenier’s  incarnation.  AVe  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  those  gracious  stipulations  into  which  He  entered  with 
His  heavenly  Father  in  behalf  of  sinners,  and  by  which  He 
did  not  so  much  identify  Himself  with  us,  as  graciously  under¬ 
take  to  substitute  Himself  for  us.  When  this  is  done,  but  not 
otherwise,  we  can  readily  see  how,  without  at  all  participating 
in  our  sinfulness — nay,  for  the  very  reason  that  He  did  not  at 
all  participate  in  it — He  should  have  so  entered  into  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  as  subjects  of  His  outraged  authority  and  broken 
law,  as  to  bear  for  us  the  penalty  of  transgression,  and  to  earn 
for  us  the  rewards  of  righteousness. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is,  doubtless,  a  transcendent  mys¬ 
tery,  that  in  the  person  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  incarnate 
Son  of  the  living  God,  the  relation  of  sonship  to  God,  which 
has  been  from  everlasting  His  joy  and  glory  in  heaven,  should 
for  a  time  have  coexisted  with  the  relation  of  criminality  and 
condemnation,  under  God’s  righteous  sentence,  which  is  to 
be  the  misery  of  lost  spirits  in  hell  for  ever !  Justly  is  it 
observed,  that  “the  meeting  together  of  these  two  opposite 
relations  in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  even  for  a  moment, 
would  have  been  an  amazing  thought ;  but  much  more  so  is 
it,  when  we  consider  that,  however  the  full  agony  of  the  felt 
contrast  between  them  may  have  been  concentrated  into  one 
dark  hour,  He  must  have  been  conscious,  throughout  a  whole 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  93. 
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lifetime,  of  their  really  meeting  in  Him.”  *  And  when  we 
think  of  this,  well  may  the  question  arise,  what  amount  of 
dignity  and  blessedness  can  be  too  great  to  look  for  as  the 
appropriate  sequel  of  so  astonishing  a  display  of  heavenly 
grace  ?  Or  to  put  the  question  in  the  language  of  inspiration, 
“  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  ?  If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us  ?  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  ”  *f*  Our  expectation,  however, 
of  privileges  and  benefits,  as  flowing  from  this  wonderful  work 
of  redeeming  love,  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  possi¬ 
bility.  The  “all  things”  we  look  for  must  not  be  held  to 
include  anything  wliich  it  would  be  alike  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  God  should  be  willing  to  give,  and  that  man  as 
a  creature  should  be  able  to  partake  of.  That  “  we  should 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons,”  so  as  to  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
eternal  Father,  someivliat  analogous  to  that  of  His  Only-begot¬ 
ten,  is  no  incredible  thing  to  be  anticipated,  as  the  fruit  of 
His  unparalleled  grace,  in  condescending,  while  personally 
free  from  sin,  to  place  Himself,  otherwise,  in  our  position  as 
guilty  creatures.  But  we  dare  not  think  of  any  standing  we 
may  thus  occupy  as  “  substantially  identical  ”  with  His  divine 
sonship.  For,  however  great  may  be  the  dignities  and  honours 
which  God’s  adopted  children  may  have  in  prospect,  when 
ultimately  “  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God,”  the 
distance  must  still  be  in  many  respects  immeasurable  between 
them  and  that  adorably  majestic  Being  who  dwelt  in  the 
Father’s  bosom  from  eternity  as  His  Own  and  Only  Son,  in 
whom  He  was  well  pleased,  and  at  whose  name,  as  the  now 
exalted,  though  still  incarnate  Saviour,  “  every  knee  must 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  He  is 
Lord.” 

The  fourth  inference  held  to  be  deducible  from  the  fact  of 

*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  9C. 

t  Rom.  viii.  31,  32. 
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the  incarnation  is,  that  “  not  only  does  the  incarnation  bring 
the  Son  into  the  relation  of  a  subject,  under  the  inevitable 
condition  of  criminality  and  condemnation  now  attaching  to 
that  relation  in  our  case,  but  it  proves  that  the  relation  itself, 
apart  from  that  condition,  may  he  one  in  spirit  with  that  of 
sonship;  and  it  secures  that,  as  regards  all  who  are  in  Christ, 
it  shall  ultimately  he  so,  and  that  for  ever.”  * 

Now,  as  to  the  former  part  of  this  inference,  we  might  fairly 
take  exception  to  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The 
relation  of  a  subject  cannot  with  propriety  he  said  to  be  “  one 
in  spirit  with  that  of  sonship.”  The  meaning,  however,  pro¬ 
bably  is,  that  the  two  relations  are  capable  of  being  united. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  tlw  general  case,  they  are 
so.  No  such  miracle  as  the  incarnation  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  us  that  a  subject  of  God  might  also  be  a  child  of  God. 
But  what  is  to  be  said  in  the  particular  case  with  which  we 
have  to  do — that,  namely,  of  the  monogenetic  sonship  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  subjectship  of  creatures,  such  as  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand  ?  The  incarnation  certainly  proves  that  these 
relations  may  be  united — whensoever  the  divine  and  the  human 
natures  are  united.  It  proves  that  a  person,  so  constikited  as 
the  Saviour  was,  may  be  the  only-begotten  Son  in  respect  of 
Ilis  divine  nature,  and  a  subject  like  ourselves  in  respect  of 
His  human  nature.  But  no  further  conclusion  can  warrant- 
ably  be  drawn  from  it. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  latter  part  of  the  inference, — if 
by  “  sonship  ”  we  understand  the  sonship  of  the  Only-hegotten, 
— I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  on  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  author  himself  has  not  made  a  single 
observation  bearing  on  this  topic,  all  that  he  says  having 
reference  exclusively  to  the  perpetual  union  of  the  two  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Now,  even  were  it  admitted 
that  “the  incarnation  proves  that  these  relations  may  he 
united  in  all  Christians,”  we  might  reasonably  demur  to  the 
conclusion,  that  “  it  secures  that  they  shall  ultimately  be  united 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  97. 
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in  all  Christians,  and  that  for  ever.”  And  if  this  really  be  the 
meaning  which  the  autlior  attaches  to  the  somewhat  vague 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself,  we  may  set  aside  his 
inference  as  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  premises  from  which 
it  is  deduced. 


LECTURE  IX. 


THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  AS  REVEALED  AND  KNOWN 
BEFORE  THE  SAVIOUR’S  ADVENT. 

In  the  two  preceding  Lectures  1  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  supposition  that  the 
relation  of  sonship,  as  it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  when  He  became 
incarnate,  still  less  for  the  inference  that  it  is  thus  proved  to 
be  communicable  to  those  human  beings  who,  through  Him, 
are  admitted  to  the  standing  and  privileges  of  God’s  adopted 
children. 

Even  if  we  should  have  failed  in  this  attempt,  we  are  not 
by  any  means  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sonship  of 
believers  is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  Only- 
begotten  of  the  Father.  For,  be  it  remembered,  a  relation 
may  be  communicable  without  being  actually  communicated  to 
believers.  And  though  we  were  forced  to  admit  the  possibi¬ 
lity,  we  might  reasonably  require  farther  proof  of  the  reality  of 
their  participation  in  the  same  relationship  which  subsists 
between  the  first  and  the  second  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  our  previous 
argument,  we  might  fairly  hold  ourselves  exempted  from  the 
discussion  of  those  farther  grounds  on  which  it  is  attempted 
to  prove,  from  a  survey,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  personal  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,  “that  the  relation  which  God  sustains  to  His 
Eternal  Son  is  His  only  true  and  proper  fatherhood,  and  that 
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it  is  only  by  partaking  of  that  relation  that  angels  and  believ¬ 
ing  men  become  the  sons  of  God.” 

These  topics,  however,  are  so  interesting  and  so  important, 
apart  altogether  from  their  alleged  bearing  on  this  particular 
theory  of  the  divine  Fatherhood,  that  it  would  be  inexcusable 
to  waive  consideration  of  them.  And  therefore  I  purpose,  in 
this  Lecture,  to  inquire,  Hoio  far  the  paternity  of  Ood  was  re¬ 
pealed  and  known  to  the  Ancient  Church  before  our  Saviour  s 
Advent,  reserving  for  subsequent  discussion  our  Lord’s  teach¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  it. 

In  entering  on  this  topic,  we  must  frankly  admit  that  there 
is  no  such  full,  and  frequent,  and  explicit  recognition  of  God’s 
paternal  character  to  be  found  in  the  revelations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  we  meet  with  in  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles.  Of  the  views  of  the  patriarchs,  prior  to  the  time 
of  Moses,  with  reference  to  this  and  to  many  other  subjects, 
it  is  but  a  vague  conclusion  we  are  able  to  draw  from  the 
brief  and  cursory  notices  that  are  given  of  them  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  And  under  the  Mosaic  law  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  filial  relation  of  the  faithful  to  their  heavenly  Father 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  overshadowed  or  obscured  by 
the  servile  character  of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  whereby, 
like  children  under  tutors  and  governors,  they  were  kept  in 
comparative  bondage  until  they  should  reach  maturity. 

Still  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  divine 
Fatherhood  was  known  to  the  enlightened  and  godly  members 
of  the  ancient  Church.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
views  they  entertained  respecting  their  filial  relation  to  God 
were  not  in  any  respect  more  indefinite  or  obscure  than  their 
views  with  regard  to  various  other  privileges,  which  are  now 
clearly  revealed  as  the  portion  of  believers.  For  among  the 
manifold  “  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings,”  with  which  under 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  we  are  now  enriched,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  adoption  should  be  singled  out  as 
that  one  blessing  of  which,  beyond  all  the  others,  they  were 
incapable  of  forming  any  adequate  conception. 

It  is  affirmed,  however,  by  the  author  before  referred  to,  that 
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“  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  not  revealed  to  the  ancient  Church, 
either  as  a  relation  common  to  all  His  intelligent  creatures,  or 
as  a  relation  especially  pertaining  to  believers.”  And  it  may 
be  useful  briefly  to  review  the  arguments  by  which  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  support  this  affirmation. 

1.  His  first  argument  is  one  which  we  have  already  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  discuss — namely,  “  that  there  is  not  a  hint  of  sonship 
in  all  that  is  said  of  Paradise  or  of  man’s  sin  and  fall  there ; 
nay,  that  what  is  revealed  of  God’s  treatment  of  Adam  in  the 
Garden  is  palpably  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  anything 
like  the  paternal  and  filial  relation  subsisting  between  them.”  * 

Eeferring  to  a  former  Lecture  for  a  detailed  answer  to  this 
argument,  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  observe,  that  Adam 
is  expressly  styled  in  Scripture  “the  son  of  God;”  that  he  is 
said  to  have  been  “  made  in  the  image  of  God,” — a  statement 
which  implies  not  only  intelligent  subjection  to  the  divine 
authority,  but  such  a  conformity  at  the  same  time  to  the 
divine  character  as  tends  to  promote  the  most  intimate  and 
endearing  fellowship,  and  to  generate  the  fullest  confidence 
and  the  warmest  affection ;  that  Adam,  being  thus  a  son  of 
God  as  well  as  a  subject,  must  be  held  by  his  disobedience  to 
have  sinned  in  both  capacities,  and  that  one  of  the  peculiar 
aggravations  of  his  offence  was  the  lack  of  filial  trust  and 
dependence  which  he  betrayed  by  it ;  that  the  special  cove¬ 
nant  made  with  him  in  Paradise — suspending,  as  it  did,  on  an 
arbitrary  test,  not  only  his  own  destiny  but  that  of  his  pos¬ 
terity — does  not  properly  come  within  the  analogy  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dealings  of  rulers  with  subjects  any  more  than  of  parents 
with  children  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  hope  of  recovery  held  out 
to  him  in  the  very  denunciation  of  his  sentence  was  plainly 
indicative,  not  so  much  of  the  sternness  of  vindictive  justice 
as  of  the  tenderness  of  parental  love. 

2.  The  second  argument  under  this  head  which  claims  our 
attention  is,  “  that  the  expression  ‘  sons  of  God  ’  is  used  in  the 

*  Caiidlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  127. 
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Hebrew  Scriptures  in  a  very  vague  and  indefinite  manner ;  ” 
“  that  in  many  cases  it  is  little  more  than  an  idiomatic  way  of 
distingnishing  the  godly  from  the  ungodly;”  that  “in  other 
cases  it  is  evidently  used  in  a  vague  analogical  sense,  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  any  relation  implying  benefit  on  the  one  side  and 
dependence  on  the  other,  with  corresponding  feelings  of  en¬ 
dearment  on  both  sides  and  that  even  in  those  passages  in 
which  the  use  of  it  seems  to  be  “  most  emphatically  paternal,” 
as  “  a  ground  of  complaint  or  expostulation  or  entreaty,  it  is 
merely  a  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,”  and  “  there  is  nothing  in 
it  like  the  assertion  or  implication  of  real  and  proper  father¬ 
hood  and  sonship,  as  a  relation  subsisting  personally  between 
God  and  the  individual  man.”  * 

Tins  argument  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of  a  broad  asser¬ 
tion,  which  might  be  well  enough  met  by  a  counter-assertion, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  an  attempt  made  to  verify  it  by 
anything  like  a  full  or  critical  discussion  of  the  several  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  the  “  many  instances  ”  in  which  the  phrase  “  sons  of 
God  ”  is  alleged  to  be  “  little  more  than  an  idiomatic  way  of 
distinguishing  the  godly  from  the  ungodly,”  there  is  only  one 
example  referred  to — namely,  the  brief  allusion,  in  Genesis 
vi.  2,  to  the  unhallowed  intermarriages  of  “  the  sons  of  God  ” 
with  “  the  daughters  of  men.”  I  admit  that  but  little  weight 
can  be  attached  to  this  passage  as  a  proof  that  the  divine 
Fatherhood  was  known  in  primitive  times.  The  circumstance, 
however,  that  men  of  professed  godliness  should  then  have 
“  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Lord,”  or  assumed  the 
designation  of  His  “  sons,”  may  be  not  unreasonably  held  to 
indicate,  on  their  part,  a  recognition  of  His  fatherly  relation  to 
them,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves  by  claim¬ 
ing  it  from  the  masses  of  wicked  men  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded. 

Of  those  other  uses  of  the  phrase,  “  in  a  vague  analogical 
sense,  as  appropriate  to  any  relation  implying  benefit  on  the 
one  side  and  dependence  on  the  other,  with  corresponding 
*  Candlish  on  the  '  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  129,  130. 
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mutual  endearments,”  there  is  unfortunately  no  particular 
instance  pointed  out.  Dealing  with  this  part  of  the  argument, 
however,  as  a  general  statement,  which  is  probably  meant  to 
apply  to  all  the  passages,  I  may  remark  that  a  phrase  may  be 
“  analogical  ”  without  being  “  vaguely  or  indcfiiiitcly  analogi¬ 
cal.”  bToni  this,  as  well  as  from  other  passages  in  the  volume 
to  which  I  am  referring,  it  seems  to  be  held  that  there  can  be 
no  reality  in  a  so-called  filial  relation  of  man  to  God,  if  the 
use  of  the  word  “  filial,”  as  applied  to  it,  be  analogical.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  great  God  can  be  represented  to  us 
in  no  other  way  than  by  similitudes  and  analogies  taken  from 
the  various  relations  which  men  sustain  to  one  another.  It 
is  only  by  analogy  that  we  speak  of  Him  under  the  title  of  a 
King  or  Euler,  as  well  as  of  a  Father.  It  is  only  in  the  way 
of  analogy  that  believers  are  said  to  be  received  into  His 
family  as  adopted  children.  And  it  is  only  in  the  way  of 
analogy  that  we  understand  the  words  Father  and  Son  as 
applied  to  the  first  and  second  persons  in  the  Godhead, — and 
not  as  implying  that  tlie  relation  between  them  is  identically 
the  same,  and  is  constituted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  an  earthly  parent  to  the  cliild  whom  he  has  begotten. 
In  all  these  cases  the  phrase  employed  is  analogical.  But  still 
it  expresses  a  reality;  and  of  this  reality  we  fully  believe  it  to 
be  the  fittest  and  best  expression  which  human  language  is 
able  to  supply. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  various  passages  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  we  find  the  relation  of  men,  and  especially  of  godly  men, 
to  the  Almighty,  represented  as  that  of  children  to  their  Father, 
we  admit  that  the  representation  is  analogical.  But  not  the 
less  on  that  account  do  we  hold  that  a  real  personal  relation¬ 
ship  is  meant  to  be  expressed  by  it.  And  when  we  are  met 
with  the  assertion  that  “  the  analogy  is  a  vague  one,”  and  that 
instead  of  specially  indicating  anything  like  paternity  and 
sonship,  it  is  “  equally  appropriate  to  any  relation  implying 
benefit  on  the  one  side  and  dependence  on  the  other,” — we 
humbly  venture  to  think  that  inspired  men  would  not  have 
employed,  so  often  as  they  have  done,  this  peculiarly  striking 
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and  toncliing  analogy,  unless  there  had  been  some  special  pro¬ 
priety  and  significancy  in  it — something  more  closely  akin  to 
the  reality  which  they  meant  to  denote,  than  in  any  other 
more  general  form  of  expression  that  might  have  occurred  to 
them. 

Farther,  in  regard  to  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  the  ascription  of  the  paternal  character  to  the  Almighty 
is  made  practically  available  in  the  way  of  personal  appeal, 
whether  for  rebuke  and  remonstrance,  or  for  comfort  and  en¬ 
couragement,  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  cold  and  ruthless 
criticism  which  would  rob  these  passages  of  all  their  rich 
significancy,  and  teach  us  to  view  them  as  “  mere  rhetorical 
modes  of  speech.” 

How  great  an  inducement  was  held  out  to  the  children  of 
Israel  to  return  to  that  gracious  God  whom  they  had  forsaken, 
when  they  heard  Him  declaring,  in  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  “  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them.  Ye  are 
not  my  people,  there  it  shall  be  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  the 
sons  of  the  living  God  ”  !  *  How  precious  a  source  of  consola¬ 
tion  was  it  to  penitent  Ephraim,  when  ashamed  and  con¬ 
founded  because  of  his  iniquities,  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  of  the  Lord’s  fatherly  yearnings  over 
him  as  “  His  dear  son.  His  pleasant  child,”  whom  He  “  ear¬ 
nestly  remembered  still,”  and  on  whom  “  He  would  surely 
have  mercy  ”  !  -f-  And  how  fully  must  it  have  contributed  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  faithful  members  of  the  ancient 
Church,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  trials  and  calamities,  to  be 
warranted,  in  the  inspired  language  of  Isaiah,  to  plead  with 
the  Lord  for  the  renewal  of  His  former  mercies,  saying, 
“  Doubtless  Thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  ignorant 
of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not.  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  our 
Father,  our  Eedeemer  ;  Thy  name  is  from  everlasting  ”  !  :j; 

On  the  other  hand,  could  anything  be  more  tenderly  pathetic 
than  those  words  of  remonstrance,  as  given  by  Jeremiah,  in 
which  the  Almighty  condescends  to  plead  for  the  renewed 
affection  and  confidence  of  His  people, — “  Wilt  thou  not  from 
*  Hosea  i.  10.  +  Jer.  xxxi.  20.  J  Isa.  Ixiii.  16. 
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this  time  cry  unto  me,  My  Father,  Thou  art  the  guide  of  my 
youth  V’  *  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  in  this  passage  there 
cannot  be  any  allusion  to  the  paternal  relation,  because  in  the 
context  the  persons  addressed  are  represented  under  the  image 
of  one  who  has  violated  the  conjugal  vows.  It  ought  to  be 
considered,  however,  that  the  sacred  writers  are  not  always 
strictly  scrupulous  in  avoiding  a  mixture  of  similitudes ;  and 
hence  that  the  circumstance  of  the  conjugal  relation  being 
referred  to  in  the  context  of  this  passage,  is  no  conclusive 
argument  against  the  allusion  being,  as  the  words  most  plainly 
indicate,  to  the  paternal  relation  in  the  passage  itself. 

There  are  other  texts,  however,  of  a  like  import,  which  are 
not  liable  to  any  such  exception.  For  example,  there  is  the 
earnest  expostulation  of  Moses,  “  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord, 
O  foolish  people  and  unwise?  Is  not  He  thy  Father  that 
hath  bought  thee  ?  hath  He  not  made  thee,  and  established 
thee  ?  ”  f  There  is  the  solemn  and  mournful  complaint  of 
Isaiah,  “  Hear,  0  heavens,  and  give  ear,  0  earth,  for  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  ;  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  me.”  J  And  there  is  the  pointed 
and  pungent  rebuke  of  Malachi :  “  A  son  honoureth  his  father, 
and  a  servant  his  master  ;  if  then  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine 
honour  ?  And  if  I  be  a  master,  where  is  my  fear  ?  ”  §  In  all 
these  passages  the  aggravating  circumstance  that  is  specially 
noted  in  the  undutiful  conduct  of  sinners  is,  that  they  are 
unworthily  requiting  their  heavenly  Father — that  they  are 
rebelling  against  Him  whose  children  they  are,  and  by  whose 
parental  care  they  have  been  nourished,  —  and  that  while 
acknowledging  the  just  rights  of  a  human  parent,  they  are 
withholding  from  their  divine  Parent  the  honour  that  is  His 
due.  The  existence  of  a  filial  relation  is  assumed  as  the 
groundwork  of  those  filial  duties  which  they  are  charged  with 
neglecting.  For  it  is  very  plain  that  they  could  not  have  been 
blamed  for  keeping  back  from  the  Father  of  their  spirits  the 
reverence,  love,  and  obedience  of  dutiful  children,  if  to  act  as 

*  Jer.  iii.  4.  t  Deut.  xxxii.  6.  t  Isa.  i.  2. 

§  Mai.  i.  6. 
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God’s  cliildren  were  in  no  respect  incumbent  on  them  by 
virtue  of  any  personal  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  Him.* 
To  say  that  such  appeals  are  “mere  rhetorical  modes  of 
speech,”  and  that  there  is  “  nothing  like  the  assertion  or  im¬ 
plication  in  them  of  the  divine  fatherhood,”  is  in  effect  to  rob 
them  of  all  their  point  and  of  all  their  emphasis. 

In  connection  with  these  passages,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
some  others,  in  which  God,  without  being  expressly  called  the 
Tather  of  His  people,  is  represented  as  acting  towards  them  a 
father’s  part.  Thus  Moses,  when  reminding  the  Israelites  of 
their  past  afflictions,  says  to  them,  “  Thou  shalt  consider  in 
thine  heart  that,  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy 
God  chasteneth  thee.”  •f*  Malachi  describes  God  as  saying  of 
His  faithful  worshippers,  “  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man  spareth 
his  own  son  that  serveth  him.”  X  David  declares  that  “  Like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  Him.”  §  And  Solomon  assures  us,  that  “  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the  son  in  whom  he 
delighteth.”  H 

We  are  told,  indeed,  with  respect  to  these  four  passages, 
that  “  the  very  nearness  of  their  approach  to  the  assertion  of 
God’s  fatherhood  makes  the  stopping  short  of  it  all  the  more 
noticeable.”  IT  But,  in  effect,  there  is  no  such  stopping  short. 
For  if  God,  in  His  dealings  with  us,  be  thus  fatherly — acting 
a  father’s  part,  and  regarding  us  with  a  father’s  kindness — we 
are  warranted  to  hold  that  His  fatherhood  is  revealed  to  every 
intent  or  purpose  that  could  be  served  by  the  revelation  of  it : 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  reason  I  can  think  of  why  we  should 
be  taught  to  regard  God  as  our  Father,  except  that  we  may  be 
encouraged  to  look  to  Him  for  the  treatment,  and,  in  return, 
to  render  to  Him  the  love  and  confidence  of  His  dear  chil¬ 
dren. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  one  of  the  above  texts  (Mai.  i.  6)  the  magis¬ 
terial  and^;«rc?itoZ  relations  of  God  are  both  appealed  to  ;  so  that  if  the  one  be 
set  aside  as  a  mere  rhetorical  figure  with  no  real  significancy,  the  other  must, 
on  the  same  ground,  be  set  a.side  along  with  it. 

t  Dent.  viii.  5.  +  Mai.  iii.  17.  §  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

II  Prov.  iii.  12.  ^  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  ji.  152. 
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In  the  last  of  the  four  passages,  however,  we  are  further 
told  that  the  shortcoming  of  an  assertion  of  fatherhood  is 
“  particularly  significant.” 

“  The  verse  from  Proverbs  is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
And  the  inspired  writer,  in  quoting  it,  does  not  scruple  to  throw  it 
into  Hew  Testament  form,  for  the  purpose  of  his  inspired  Hew  Tes¬ 
tament  appeal,  saying,  ‘  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth.’  Fatherhood  is  in  the 
text  as  Paul  was  inspired  to  give  it.  But  it  is  not  in  the  text  as  it 
stands  in  the  Old  Testament.  All  that  is  there  is  a  similitude, — a 
‘  like  as,’  or  ‘  so  as,’  or  ‘  even  as.’  ”  * 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  for  this  critical  remark,  that  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  happens  to 
quote  the  verse  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint,  Instead  of 
“  throwing  it  into  a  Hew  Testament  form,”  he  gives  it  in  the 
very  form  in  which  he  found  it  in  that  ancient  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  drawn  up  considerably  more  than 
two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  even  if  it  had 
been  thrown  into  this  form  by  Paul  himself,  instead  of  being 
taken  from  the  Septuagint,  we  should  not  in  that  case  have 
said  that  he  had  perverted  it,  but  rather  that  he  had  fully 
brought  out  its  real  meaning.  And  hence  we  should  have 
been  warranted  to  appeal  to  him  as  agreeing  with  us,  that  in 
this,  and  in  the  other  three  passages  of  the  same  class,  in 
which  God  is  represented  as  acting  a  fatherly  part.  He  is  in 
effect  declared  to  be  our  Father  in  heaven. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves,  moreover,  of  the  concession,  that 
“Fatherhood  is  in  this  text  as  Paul  was  inspired  to  give  it.” 
Had  it  stood  thus  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  “  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  re¬ 
ceiveth,”  it  would,  in  terms  of  this  concession,  have  contained 
an  assertion  of  the  divine  paternity,  without  any  deduction  on 
the  score  of  “  vague  analogy,”  or  “  rhetorical  forms  of  speech.” 
If  so,  then  we  are  surely  entitled  to  hold  that  there  is  a  like 
assertion  of  the  divine  paternity  in  those  other  seven  passages  of 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  152. 
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the  Old  Testament  previously  referred  to,  in  which  it  is  even 
more  expressly  and  emphatically  declared. 

3.  The  third  argument  which  falls  to  be  noticed  under  this 
liead,  is  one  that  may  be  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  this, — that 
some  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  is 
represented  as  a  Father,  have  reference,  not  to  individuals,  but 
to  the  ancient  Church  or  to  the  Jewish  nation  viewed  collec¬ 
tively.*  Tlius  God  sends  an  urgent  message  to  Pharaoh  in 
these  words,  “  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first-born ;  let  my 
son  go,  that  he  may  serve  me.”  t  And  He  gives  this  as  His 
reason  for  bringing  His  people  back  from  their  captivity  in 
Babylon,  “  For  I  am  a  Father  unto  Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my 
first-born.”  X  The  Church  or  nation  also  appeals  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Lord,  saying,  “  Now,  0  Lord,  Thou  art  our  Father  ; 
we  are  the  clay,  and  Thou  our  potter ;  and  we  are  all  the  work 
of  Thy  hand.”  § 

Now,  admitting  that  in  these  instances  the  paternity  is 
alleged  to  subsist  between  God  and  the  collective  Church  or 
nation,  no  argument  can  be  thence  drawn  against  the  subsis¬ 
tence  of  a  similar  relation  between  God  and  individuals,  as 
expressly  affirmed  in  other  passages.  Besides,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Church  or  nation  of  Israel  was  only  an 
aggregate  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  consisted.  And  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  community  being  encouraged  to  put 
their  trust  in  the  fatherly  care  and  love  of  God,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  generate,  in  all  devout  members  of  the  community,  a 
like  spirit  of  childlike  confidence  and  affection. 

4.  A  fourth  argument  is  stated  in  the  following  terms : — 

“  In  marked  contrast  with  those  vague  and  indefinite  modes  of 
speech,  which  are  pleaded  for  the  sonship  either  of  all  men  or  of  all 
believers,  is  the  clear,  exact,  and  unequivocal  precision  with  which 
real  and  proper  sonship  is  ascribed  to  one  individual,  and  to  one 
only.  There  is  a  Son  of  God  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament.  He 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  131. 

t  Ex.  iv.  22,  23.  J  Jer.  xxxi.  9.  §  Isa.  Ixiv.  8. 
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is  revealed  as  standing  alone  and  apart.  There  is  not  much  said  of 
Him  in  that  character,  it  is  true ;  indeed  there  is  very  little.  And 
nothing  at  all  is  said  of  the  hearing  of  His  sonship  on  others  besides 
Himself.  But  a  Son  of  God  there  is  in  the  ancient  Scriptures.  And 
however  rare  may  be  the  passages  in  which  He  appears,  and  however 
few  the  words  in  which  He  is  described,  His  sonship  is  beyond  all 
c|uestion  not  figurative,  but  true  sonship.  In  the  oracle  which  the 
2d  Psalm  records,  ‘  Thou  art  my  son  in  the  prediction  of  the  89th 
Psalm,  ‘  He  shall  cry  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Pather  ;....!  will 
make  Him  my  first-born ;  ’  and  perhaps  also  in  the  song  of  triumph 
in  the  9th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ‘Unto  us  a  Son  is  given;’  the  son- 
ship  of  a  person  is  declared.”  “  And  the  precision  of  the  language 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  care  shall  be  used,  when  the  idea  of 
true  and  proper  personal  fatherhood  and  sonship  is  to  be  expressed, 
affords  a  presumption  that  no  such  relation  is  really  meant  to  be 
asserted,  when  the  phraseology  is  of  a  looser  and  more  indefinite 
kind.”  * 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  may  suffice  to  say,  tliat  we  do 
not  admit  the  alleged  contrast  on  which  it  is  founded.  Of  the 
very  few  passages  referred  to  (only  three  in  niimher),  as  attri¬ 
buting  a  divine  sonship  to  the  promised-  Saviour,  there  is  one, 
contained  in  the  9th  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  merely  speaks 
of  Him  indefinitely  as  “  a  son  ”  who  is  “  given  unto  ns,”  with¬ 
out  expressly  designating  Him  as  the  Son  of  God.  Another, 
contained  in  the  89th  Psalm,  is  so  far  from  being  remarkably 
pointed  and  unequivocal  in  its  reference  to  the  Messiah,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  plausibly  held  by  some  to  be  applicable 
to  David  or  to  Solomon,  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
Christ  as  typified  by  them.  And  nothing  is  said  in  it  that  is 
more  distinctly  expressive  of  “  true  and  proper  fatherhood  and 
sonship,”  than  we  find  in  other  passages,  which  have  reference 
either  to  Israel  collectively,  or  to  faithful  members  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  In  regard  to  the  third  passage,  contained  in 
the  2d  Psalm,  I  am  indeed  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind 
that  it  refers  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  eternal  and  only- 
hegotten  Son  of  God.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  many 
learned  critics,  and  many  able  theologians,  insist  that  the  re- 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  ]33,  134. 
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fereiice  of  these  words  is,  not  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  blit  to  His  miraculous  birth  when  He  became 
incarnate,  or  to  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,  by  which  He 
“  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,”  And  consider¬ 
ing  how  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  always  prevailed,  and 
still  prevails,  respecting  the  application  of  this  passage,  I  am 
somewhat  astonished  to  find  it  characterised,  along  with  the 
other  two  passages  associated  with  it,  as  so  greatly  superior  in 
clearness  and  precision  to  those  texts  which  are  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  the  sonship  either  of  all  intelligent  creatures  or  of 
godly  men. 

5.  The  only  other  argument  that  remains  to  be  shortly 
noticed,  as  bearing  on  the  present  topic,  is  “  The  very  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  the  filial  element  in  the  religious  experiences 
and  devotional  utterances  of  the  Old  Testament  saints.” 

“  The  Psalms,”  we  are  told,  “  entirely  want  this  element.”  And 
“  in  the  recorded  spiritual  experiences  and  spiritual  exercises  of  Old 
Testament  believers,  there  is  not  anything  like  a  full  recognition — 
scarcely,  indeed,  any  recognition  at  all — of  that  personal  relation  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship  which  enters  so  largely  and  so  deeply  into 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  Christian  devotion.”  * 

Nay,  the  ingenious  author  is  not  content  with  affirming  that 
these  ancient  worthies,  so  long  as  they  lived  on  earth,  were 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  ignorant  of  the  divine  fatherhood ; 
but  he  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  they  continued  ignorant 
of  it,  even  when  at  death  they  w^ere  translated  to  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  until  the  Son  of  God  was  at  length  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  In  order  to  support  this  assertion,  he  refers  first  of  all 
to  PauTs  statement,  in  Heb.  xi.  39,  40,  respecting  the  saints  of 
old,  that  “  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made 
perfect.”  And  he  infers  that  the  “  better  thing  ”  here  referred 
to,  was  not  merely  the  general  blessing  of  clearer  light  and 

■*  Caiidlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  151,  152. 
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fuller  joy,  consequent  on  the  complete  revelation  of  the  Gospel 
plan  through  the  actual  coming  of  the  long-promised  Saviour, 
hut  “  some  particular  benefit,  precise  and  well  defined,  which 
really  effects  a  change  in  their  standing  or  position ;  ”  in  short, 
that  it  was  nothing  else  than  the  great  privilege  of  sonship, 
which  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  their  spiritual  state. 
He  next  appeals  to  the  magnificent  description  of  the  heavenly 
world  in  an  after  part  of  the  same  epistle,  where  the  apostle 
speaks  of  Christians  as  having  “  come  to  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.”*  He  supposes  that 
here  “  the  church  of  the  first-born  ”  denotes  the  entire  body  of 
New  Testament  believers,  who  are  so  styled  because  they  had 
“received  the  adoption  of  sons;”  while  “the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect”  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  believers,  who,  not  only  while  they  lived,  but  after  they 
died,  were  as  yet  imperfect,  until,  through  the  Saviour’s  incar¬ 
nation,  they  were  at  length  admitted  to  a  footing  of  equality 
with  “  the  church  of  the  first-born,”  “  sharing  in  their  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  becoming  out-and-out  sons  of  God,  as  they 
are.”  -f* 

Now,  without  entering  into  any  minute  criticism  of  the  two 
passages  of  Scripture  here  referred  to,  we  may,  I  think,  very 
reasonably  demur  to  the  extremely  doubtful  conclusion  held 
to  be  deducible  from  them. 

In  regard  to  Hebrews  xi.  39,  40,  I  observe  (1),  that  the 
statement,  “  these  all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  by  faith, 
received  not  the  promise,”  seems  to  refer  to  the  earthly  state 
of  these  ancient  worthies.  Paul  was  appealing  to  them  as 
eminent  examples  of  the  power  of  faith.  And  with  this  view 
it  was  highly  pertinent  to  notice  the  disadvantages  of  their 
earthly  condition  as  compared  with  ours, — in  respect  that 
they  had  not  received,  as  we  have,  the  fulfilment  of  “  the  pro- 

*  Heb.  xii.  22,  23. 

+  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  137-141. 
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mise  ”  par  excellence, — that  is  to  say,  the  great  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  with  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  accruing  from 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  have  been  no  such  per¬ 
tinency  in  a  reference  to  any  supposed  imperfection  in  their 
heavenly  state;  besides  that  this  supposed  imperfection  was  a 
matter  of  which  those  to  whom  the  apostle  was  writing  had 
no  cognisance,  and  which,  accordingly,  could  not  he  properly 
appealed  to  in  the  way  of  example. — (2),  When  God  is  said  to 
have  “  provided  some  better  thing  for  ns,”  the  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  He  had  provided  for  us,  in  our  earthly  state,  some¬ 
thing  better  than  had  been  given  to  the  ancient  worthies  in 
their  earthly  state.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  was  foreign  to  the 
apostle’s  purpose  to  make  any  comparison  between  the  heavenly 
states  of  the  two  parties.  Kor,  indeed,  can  it  be  said  that,  as 
regards  the  heavenly  state,  our  portion  is  in  any  respect  better 
than  theirs.  For,  even  if  we  suppose  their  happiness  in 
heaven  to  have  been  incomplete  before  the  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ,  we  must  still  admit  that  it  became  as  com¬ 
plete  then  as  the  happiness  of  Christians  who  should  die 
thereafter.  And  therefore,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  heavenly 
blessedness  awaiting  those  who  “  die  in  the  Lord,”  we  have  no 
advantage  over  them.  From  and  after  the  period  of  the 
Saviour’s  resurrection,  they  have  obtained  this  blessedness  as 
fully  as  dying  Christians,  and  have  even  had  the  precedence 
of  dying  Christians  in  the  possession  of  it.  It  is  true,  they 
have  still  to  wait  for  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies.  But  so 
also  have  Christians.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  faithful  after  death,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  God  has  provided  any  “  better  thing  for  us”  than  He 
has  for  them.  Accordingly,  we  must  look  to  the  respective 
earthly  states  of  the  two  parties  in  order  to  determine  wherein 
we  have  the  pre-eminence,  and  we  must  seek  this  pre-emin¬ 
ence  in  the  greater  measure  of  light  and  knowledge  which 
God  has  been  pleased  in  the  Gospel  to  bestow  on  us,  than  on 
those  of  whom  we  are  told  that  they  desired  to  see  the  things 
which  we  see,  but  saw  them  not,  and  to  hear  the  things  which 
we  hear,  but  heard  them  not. — (3),  The  clause,  “that  they 
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without  us  should  not  he  made  perfect,”  is  allowed  by  all 
commentators  to  be  extremely  dijfficult.  Probably  it  may  be 
regarded  as  elliptical.  The  words  “  without  us,”  or  “  apart 
from  us,”  may  be  held  as  signifying  “  without  communion  or 
participation  with  us  in  the  better  thing  which  God  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  us.”  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  “  better 
thing,”  which  has  now  been  actually  conferred  on  us  under 
the  Gospel,  was  prophetically  announced  and  symbolically 
represented  as  an  object  of  faith  to  the  Old  Testament  be¬ 
lievers,  and  that  the  consummation  of  their  blessedness  was 
dependent  on  it.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
divine  purpose  in  “  providing  some  better  thing  for  us  ”  was 
“  that  they  should  not  be  made  perfect  ”  apart  from  their 
fellowship  with  us,  as  joint  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  joint  partakers  in  the  benefits  of  His  mediation.  This, 
however,  does  not  imply  that  their  perfection  vms  delayed 
until  the  actual  coming  of  the  Saviour.  For  the  mediation  of 
Christ  had  a  retrospective  influence.  It  availed  to  secure  the 
complete  salvation  of  all  believers,  in  ages  before,  as  well  as 
after  His  appearance. — (4),  I  may  add  that,  even  if  this  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  clause  be  held  to  refer  to  some  imperfection 
in  tlie  heavenly  state  of  those  who  died  before  the  Saviour’s 
advent,  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  clause  itself  or  in  its 
context  to  indicate  that  this  imperfection  consisted  in  their 
lack  of  a  full  filial  standing  with  respect  to  God.  That  it  did 
so  is  a  mere  conjecture  with  nothing  to  support  it,  and  no¬ 
thing,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  recommend  it,  except  that  it 
favours  the  views  of  the  author  who  has  suggested  it.  With 
much  greater  plausibility  might  it  be  said  that  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  these  departed  saints  consists  in  their  disembodied 
condition,  in  which  they  must  still  remain  until  the  general 
resurrection,  when,  “not  without  us,” — yea,  not  without  all 
those  who  shall  have  died  in  the  faith  until  the  end  of  time, 
and  those  also  who,  remaining  alive,  shall  not  die,  but  shall  be 
changed  at  Christ’s  second  coming, — they  shall  at  length  have 
their  perfect  consummation  of  bliss,  both  in  body  and  in  soul, 
to  all  eternity. 
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In  regard  to  the  other  passage,  Heb.  xii.  22,  23,  I  remark 
(1),  That  the  two  expressions  here  employed,- — “  the  Chnrch 
of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven,”  and  “  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,”  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
designating  the  New  Testament  Church  and  the  Old  Testament 
Church  respectively,  but  rather  as  severally  denoting  the 
Church  on  earth  and  the  Church  in  heaven.  It  is  said  of  the 
former  that  their  names  are  written  in  heaven,”  from  which 
we  may  naturally  conclude  that  they  are  not  as  yet  there  in 
person;  whereas  the  latter  are  styled  “the  spirits  of  just 
men,”  which  evidently  implies  that  they  are  “  absent  from  the 
body  and  present  with  the  Lord.”  (2),  We  have  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  “spirits  of  just  men”  are  here 
said  to  be  “  made  perfect  ”  by  the  removal  of  any  previous 
defects  in  their  heavenly  condition.  Eather  must  we  suppose 
their  “  perfection  ”  to  have  consisted  in  their  deliverance  from 
the  sins  and  infirmities  of  their  earthly  state,  and  to  have  taken 
place  when  they  first  entered  the  celestial  mansions.  (3),  The 
statement  that  these  “  spirits  of  just  men  ”  were  “  made  per¬ 
fect  ”  by  being  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  full  privileges 
of  sonship,  is  a  mere  assumption,  for  which  there  is  not  the 
least  semblance  of  proof,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  either  in  this 
or  in  any  other  passage  of  Scripture.* 

Apart  from  the  fanciful  conjecture  founded  on  these  two 
passages,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  broad  statements  before 
adduced,  respecting  “  the  absence  of  the  filial  element  in  Old 
Testament  piety,”  are  not  a  little  exaggerated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  burdensome  yoke  of  the 
Jewish  law  tended  to  repress  the  full  development  of  the  filial 
spirit  in  those  who  were  subjected  to  it.  To  this  Paul  alludes 
when  he  thus  writes  to  the  Galatians,  “  Now  I  say,  that  the 
heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant, 
though  he  be  lord  of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors  and  governors 
until  the  time  appointed  of  the  father.  Even  so  we,  when  we 
were  children,  were  in  bondage  under  the  elements  of  the 
world.” -f-  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  persons 

+  Gal.  iv.  1-3. 
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who  were  in  this  condition  of  pupilage  or  comparative  servi¬ 
tude,  were  all  the  while  “  sons  and  heirs  ”  notwithstanding. 
And  though  in  their  circumstances  we  could  scarcely  expect 
of  them  the  same  full  recognition  of  their  sonship  as  belongs 
to  us  who  are  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  law,  and 
brought  into  “  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God ;  ” 
yet,  as  has  appeared  from  the  passages  already  adduced,  they 
were  not  by  any  means  in  ignorance  of  their  filial  standing. 
Indeed,  the  very  writer  against  whom  we  are  contending  ad¬ 
mits,  respecting  the  godly  among  them,  that  “  their  close  walk 
with  God,  their  strong  trust  in  Him,  their  fervent  desire  after 
Him,  the  warmth  of  their  affection,  the  poignancy  of  their 
sense  of  sin,  and  the  liveliness  of  their  heavenly  joy,  must 
appear, — in  the  view  of  their  being  so  ignorant  of  the  divine 
fatherhood, — to  be  more  and  more  wonderful  the  more  we 
examine  and  reflect  upon  them.”^  And  I  may  venture  to 
add,  that  these  features  of  their  personal  religion  are  so  dis¬ 
tinctively  filial  in  their  character  as  to  show  that  they  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  divine  fatherhood.  As  for  the 
assertion,  that  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  filial  element  is 
entirely  wanting,”  there  are  few  who  will  he  disposed  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  it.  For  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  representations  of 
God  that  are  there  given,  as  “  a  Father  of  the  fatherless,”*!*  as 
“  taking  us  up  when  our  father  and  our  mother  forsake  us,”  | 
and  as  “  pitying  them  that  fear  Him,  like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  children ;”§  it  will  not  bear  denial  that  the  Psalms  are 
characterised  by  a  deptli  of  spirituality,  a  warmth  of  devout 
affection,  a  confidence  of  faith,  and  an  intimacy  of  fellowship 
with  God,  which  few  of  the  most  matured  and  advanced 
Christians,  even  in  the  liveliest  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  adop¬ 
tion,  are  able  to  reach.  If  indeed  there  were  any  truth  in  the 
above  assertion,  it  would  he  unaccountable  that  the  Psalms 
should  have  been  constantly  used,  in  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Hew  Testament,  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  book  of  Chris¬ 
tian  praise. 

*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  153. 
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The  words  of  Calvin  as  to  this  subject  are  highly  instruc¬ 
tive.  In  his  commentary  on  Gal.  iv.  1-7  he  observes  : — 

“  We  learn  from  this  passage  that  the  fathers  under  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  had  the  same  hope  of  the  inheritance  which  we  have  at  the 
present  day,  because  they  were  partakers  of  the  same  adoption. 
According  to  the  dreams  of  some  fanatics,  the  fathers  were  divinely 
chosen  merely  for  the  purpose  of  prefiguring  to  us  a  people  of  God  ; 
hut  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  us  that  they  were  chosen  in  order 
to  he  together  with  us  the  children  of  God  ;  and  particularly  attests 
that  to  them,  no  less  than  to  us,  belonged  the  spiritual  blessing 
IDromised  to  Abraham.  Further,  we  learn  that,  notwithstanding^ 
their  outward  servitude,  their  consciences  Avere  still  free.  The  hard 
bondage  of  the  law  did  not  hinder  Moses  and  Daniel,  the  pious 
kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  and  the  Avhole  company  of  behevers, 
from  being  free  in  spirit.  Though  hearing  the  yoke  of  the  law  upon 
their  shoulders,  they  nevertheless  with  a  free  spirit  Avorshipped  God. 
More  particularly,  having  been  instructed  concerning  the  free  par¬ 
don  of  sin,  their  consciences  were  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  sin 
and  death.  They  held  the  same  doctrine,  were  joined  Avith  us  in 
the  true  unity  of  faith,  placed  reliance  on  one  Mediator,  called  on 
God  as  their  Father,  and  Avere  led  by  the  same  Spirit.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  difference  hetAveen  us  and  these  ancient  fathers 
lies,  not  in  substance,  hut  in  accidents  or  circumstantials.”  “When 
Ave  look  at  the  matchless  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  vast  intelligence 
of  the  holy  prophets,  Avith  what  face  shall  Ave  dare  to  talk  of  such 
men  as  our  inferiors  1  Were  they  not  rather  the  heroes  and  Ave  the 
children  ?  ” 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  evidence 
in  proof  of  the  statement  I  have  ventured  to  controvert,  “  That 
the  fatherhood  of  God  Avas  not  revealed  to  the  ancient  Church, 
either  as  a  relation  common  to  all  mankind  or  as  a  relation 
specially  pertaining  to  believers.”  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
not  wanting  satisfactory  indications  that  the  divine  fatherhood, 
both  in  its  general  and  in  its  special  aspects,  was  in  some 
measure  known  to  enlightened  and  pious  men  under  the  Patri¬ 
archal  and  Levitical  dispensations.  No  one,  indeed,  Avill  ven¬ 
ture  to  allege  that  they  had  any  such  full  and  lively  appre¬ 
hensions  of  it  as  those  to  which  Ave  are  enabled  to  attain 
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through  the  marvellous  light  which  now  shines  upon  us  under 
the  Gospel ;  hut  still  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  proof  to  show 
that  they  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  it.  And,  as 
I  before  observed,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  their 
views  were  in  any  respect  more  indefinite  or  obscure  with 
reference  to  their  filial  relation  to  their  Father  in  heaven,  than 
with  reference  to  many  other  spiritual  privileges  and  heavenly 
blessings  which  are  now  more  clearly  and  more  fully  brought 
to  light. 


LECTURE  X. 


THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD  AS  TAUGHT  BY  OUR  LORD. 

The  teaching  of  our  Lord  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  father¬ 
hood  stands,  it  must  be  ackno^vledged,  in  very  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  that,  not  only  of  all  the  uninspired  instructors,  hut 
of  all  the  divinely -commissioned  prophets  who  had  gone 
before  Him.  AVe  look  in  vain  to  the  writings  of  the  wisest 
and  most  profound  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  or  even  to 
the  sacred  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  any  such  clear  and 
articulate  proclamation,  or  any  such  full  exposition  of  it,  as 
He  has  given  us.  The  plainness  with  which  He  states  it,  the 
frequency  with  which  He  speaks  of  it,  the  prominence  which 
He  claims  for  it,  the  manifold  practical  uses  to  which  He 
applies  it,  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  one  of  the  most  remarkable  character¬ 
istics  of  His  heavenly  doctrine.  Nor  have  we  cause  to  wonder 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  when  we  hear  in  mind  the  grand 
purpose  of  His  mission.  Coming  as  He  did  on  an  errand  of 
the  richest  mercy,  to  announce  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to 
our  fallen  race — and,  what  is  more,  coming  as  the  only-begot¬ 
ten  Son,  whom  God  of  His  unspeakable  love  did  not  withhold, 
to  purchase  by  His  great  sacrifice  the  salvation  thus  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Him — it  was  nothing  else  than  might  have  been 
reasonably  looked  for,  that  God  should,  in  His  teaching,  be 
held  forth  as  hearing  to  us  that  intimate  and  endearing  rela¬ 
tion  of  paternity,  in  which  alone  we  could  deem  it  no  incred¬ 
ible  thing  that  so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  His  graoe  should 
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be  conferred  upon  ns.  The  broadest  and  fullest  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  fatherhood  was  certainly  no  more  than  a 
ht  accompaniment  of  the  declaration,  that  “  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  His  only- begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.” 

Now,  of  our  Lord’s  doctrine  on  this  interesting  subject,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  a  clearer  and  fuller 
exposition  is  to  be  met  with  than  in  that  beautiful  discourse 
which  is  familiar  to  all  Christians  under  the  name  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount. 

In  referrino-  to  this  discourse,  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
delivered,  not  exclusively  to  our  Lord’s  disciples,  but  to  “  great 
multitudes  of  people  that  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  and  from 
Decapolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  be¬ 
yond  Jordan.”'*’  We  are  told  that,  “  seeing  the  mnltitucles, 
He  went  up  into  a  mountain  ;  and  when  He  was  set.  His  dis¬ 
ciples  came  unto  Him,  and  He  opened  His  mouth  and  taught 
them.”  From  this  statement  we  are  warranted  to  suppose, 
that  in  delivering  this  discourse  our  Saviour  had  respect,  not 
only  to  His  professed  and  constant  followers,  but  to  the  great 
crowd  of  auditors  who  thronged  around  Him.  And  this  is 
further  confirmed  by  what  is  stated  at  the  close  of  the  Sermon, 
from  which  it  evidently  appears  that  the  multitude  considered 
the  instructions  contained  in  it  as  addressed  to  themselves. 
For  “it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings, 
that  the  people  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine ;  for  He 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes.” *|* 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  what¬ 
ever  He  says  in  the  course  of  this  Sermon  respecting  God  as 
the  Father  of  those  whom  He  is  addressing,  must  be  so  under¬ 
stood  as  to  render  it  generally  applicable,  without  any  distinc¬ 
tion  or  respect  of  persons,  to  all  His  hearers. 

But  even  if  this  discourse  had  been  intended  for  His  dis¬ 
ciples  alone,  it  must  be  considered  that  they  also  were  not  as 
yet  instructed  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Flis  divine  sonship  and 
mediation,  and  could  have  no  conception  of  anything  peculiar 
*  Mat.  iv.  25,  v.  1.  +  Mat.  vii.  28,  29. 
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in  their  filial  relation  to  God  as  thence  arising.  The  author 
whose  new  theory  of  the  divine  paternity  we  have  been  con¬ 
troverting,  acknowledges  that  “he  can  see  a  reason  for  there 
being  still  some  reserve  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  God’s 
fatherhood  and  His  people’s  sonship.  Even  the  incarnate  Son 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.  He 
cannot  yet  unfold  fully  the  substantial  identity  of  the  relation 
in  which  He  and  the  disciples  stand  to  God  as  Father, — not,  at 
least,  in  its  highest  and  fullest  significancy.”  *  And  in  the 
preface  to  his  second  edition  he  further  observes :  “  There  is 
one  point  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  modify  an  opinion  which 
I  have  expressed.  It  refers  to  the  invocation  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  '  Our  Father.'  I  am  inclined  to  admit  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  fellowship  of  the  disciples  with  their  Master  in  respect 
of  sonship  was  not  clearly  revealed  ”  [rather,  was  not  at  all 
revealed]  “  when  He  gave  this  form  of  invocation.  He  could  not 
intend  it  then  for  Himself  and  them  conjointly.  The  Son  told 
His  brethren  to  say  ‘  Our  Father’  before  He  fully  told  them” 
[rather,  before  He  told  them  at  all]  “  of  His  oneness  with  them 
and  their  oneness  with  Him  in  their  saying  so.”  The  truth  is, 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  adoption,  in  anything  like 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  received  among  us,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  any  intimation  had  yet 
been  given  to  our  Lord’s  disciples.  And,  accordingly,  we  are 
warranted  to  conclude  that  He  could  not  and  did  not  expect 
them  to  attach,  to  what  He  then  said  to  them  respecting  the 
divine  fatherhood,  any  further  idea  than  of  that  general  rela¬ 
tion  which  the  great  Father  of  spirits  sustains  towards  all 
mankind,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of  the  recovery  of  this  relation 
from  the  darkening  and  dislocating  influences  of  the  Fall, 
which,  in  common  with  all  faithful  Israelites,  they  might  have 
anticipated  from  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Observe,  then,  how  He  speaks  to  them,  and  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  multitude,  of  the  light  in  which  God  was  to  be  regarded 
by  them. 

He  enjoins  them  to  “  let  their  light  so  shine  before  men, 
*  Candlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  186. 
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that  men  may  see  their  good  works,  and  glorify  tlidr  Father 
which  is  in  heaven/’* 

He  requires  them  to  “  love  their  enemies  and  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  them,”  that  they  may  be  the  children  of  their 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust ;  ”  and  adds,  “  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.” -j* 

He  admonishes  them  to  “  take  heed,  that  they  do  not  their 
alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them  ;  otherwise  they  have 
no  reward  of  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven;”  but  to  let 
“  their  alms  be  in  secret,  and  their  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret, 
shall  Himself  reward  them  openly.”  | 

He  says  to  them,  “  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet, 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is 
in  secret ;  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward 
thee  openly;  but  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,” 
“  for  your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before 
ye  ask  Him.”  § 

He  instructs  them  to  “  pray  after  this  manner.  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,”  ||  without  any  reference,  in  the  form 
of  prayer  that  follows,  to  the  offering  up  of  their  petitions 
“  in  His  name,”  as  enjoined  at  a  much  later  period  of  His 
ministry. 

He  says  to  them,  “  If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your 
heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you  ;  but  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your 
trespasses.”  ^ 

He  tells  them  “when  they  fast,  to  anoint  their  head  and 
wash  their  face,  that  they  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but 
unto  their  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret ;  and  their  Father,  who 
seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  them  openly,”  ** 

He  rebukes  their  distrust  of  divine  Providence  in  these 

words ;  “  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for  they  sow  not, 

*  Mat.  V.  16.  t  Mat.  v.  44,  45,  48.  J  Mat.  vi.  1,  4. 

§  Mat.  vi.  6,  8.  |1  Mat.  vi.  9.  t  Mat.  vi.  14,  15. 

**  Mat.  vi.  17,  18. 
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neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  mncli  better  than  they  ?  * 
Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying.  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or. 
What  shall  we  drink  ?  or.  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ? 
For  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all 
these  things.”  f 

And,  finally,  when  encouraging  them  to  look  for  an  answer 
to  their  prayers.  He  teaches  them  to  do  so  in  consideration  of 
the  divine  fatherhood,  which  He  evidently  regards  as  a  really 
subsisting  relation,  from  which  inferences  may  be  reasonably 
drawn,  and  on  which  expectations  may  be  legitimately  and 
confidently  founded.  For  His  words  are,  “  What  man  is  there 
of  you,  who,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone?  or  if 
he  ask  a  fish,  will  give  him  a  serpent !  If  ye  then,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  hoio  much 
more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  Him  ?  ”  j 

Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ad¬ 
dressing  Himself  to  His  disciples  on  this  occasion,  before  as 
yet  He  had  given  them  any  instruction  in  regard  to  His 
divine  sonship.  His  mediatorial  work,  and  the  spiritual  privi¬ 
leges  and  blessings  thence  resulting, — and  not  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples  only,  but  to  a  mixed  multitude  gathered  together  from 
all  the  surrounding  districts, — spoke  to  them  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  of  the  great  God  as  one  whom  they  must  love, 
and  honour,  and  imitate,  and  pray  to,  and  trust  in,  as  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  He  did  so,  moreover,  not  as  if  He 
w’ere  bringing  any  new  or  strange  thing  to  their  ears,  or  un¬ 
folding  to  them  any  transcendent  mystery  which  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  understand  or  to  appreciate  ;  but  as  if 
he  were  appealing  to  what  was,  in  a  measure,  already  familiar 
to  their  apprehensions  and  modes  of  thought,  and  addressing 
them  in  language  which  needed  no  commentary  in  order  to 
convey  its  force  and  import  to  their  hearts. 

I  am  as  far  as  possible,  indeed,  from  denying  that  these  and 
suchlike  representations  of  the  divine  fatherhood  must  come 
*  Mat.  vi.  26.  +  Mat.  vi.  31,  32.  +  Mat.  vii.  9-11. 
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home  with  tenfold  additional  force  and  depth  of  significancy 
to  the  mind  of  the  matured  and  fully-instructed  Christian, 
beyond  what  our  Lord’s  hearers  on  this  occasion  could  have 
discerned  in  them.  ISior  do  I  at  all  question  that,  in  framing 
this  discourse,  our  Saviour  may  have  had  an  eye  to  the  in¬ 
struction  that  might  he  derived  from  it,  not  merely  by  those 
to  whom  it  was  immediately  addressed,  but  by  His  true  dis¬ 
ciples  at  an  after  period,  when  they  should  more  fully  know 
what  it  was  to  be  children  of  God,  not  only  by  creation 
and  by  providence,  but  also  by  redeeming,  regenerating,  and 
adopting  grace.  But  whatever  secondary  or  higher  meaning 
we  may  deem  ourselves  now  warranted  to  put  upon  our  Lord’s 
statements,  I  confidently  maintain  that  they  must  have  had  a 
primary  meaning  suited  to  the  circumstances,  and  level  to  the 
capacities  and  means  of  knowledge,  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  originally  spoken.  And  when  we  consider  that  these 
persons  were  as  yet  entirely,  or  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant 
of  that  special  filial  relation  which  is  constituted  between  the 
God  of  all  grace  and  His  adopted  children  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  we  are  warranted  to  hold  that  these  statements,  as 
understood  by  them,  could  not  have  conveyed  to  their  minds 
any  further  idea  than  either  that  God  is  the  common  Father 
of  all  mankind,  or  that  He  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  Father 
of  all  true  Israelites  who  know  Him,  and  love  Him,  and 
honour  Him,  and  serve  Him,  and  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Of 
one  thing,  at  all  events,  we  may  be  very  sure,  that  our  Lord’s 
teaching  on  this  occasion  could  not  have  suggested  to  them 
anything  so  entirely  foreign  to  their  apprehensions  as  that 
they  either  were,  or  were  destined  to  be,  the  cliildren  of 
God,  by  a  participation  in  that  monogenetic  sonship  which  the 
Saviour  himself  sustained  from  eternitv  in  the  Godhead. 

AJ 

1.  In  connection  with  these  remarks  on  the  views  of  the 
divine  fatherhood  which  are  thus  broadly  indicated  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  an  obser¬ 
vation  made  by  the  same  ingenious  author  to  whom  I  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  allude. 
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“  With  Jesus,”  he  says,  “  the  title  ‘  Father,'  as  applied  to  God,  is 
a  familiar  household  word.  And  yet,  as  I  think.  He  uses  it  with 
careful  and  studied  discrimination.  Thus,  for  example,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  one  instance  recorded  of  His  using  the  title  of 
Father  with  reference  to  the  world  at  large,  or  to  men  generally,  or 
indeed  with  reference  to  any  hut  those  whom  He  was  pleased  to 
regard  as  His  disciples,  and  to  address  and  treat  accordingly.  He 
speaks  to  them  of  God  as  their  Father ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  to  them  only.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  case  in 
which  He  gives  God  that  appellation  in  dealing  with  the  promiscu¬ 
ous  crowds  that  resorted  to  Him.” 

I  know  not  how  this  statement  is  to  he  reconciled  with 
those  frequent  and  explicit  allusions  to  the  divine  fatherhood 
which  Avere  made  hy  our  Lord  on  the  occasion  above  referred 
to.  For  surely  on  that  occasion  He  was  addressing  Himself, 
not  exclusively  to  His  disciples,  but  to  the  promiscuous  crowd 
that  thronged  around  Him.  We  are  told  that  it  Avas  on  “see¬ 
ing  the  multitudes  ”  that  He  “  Avent  up  into  a  mountain  ”  to 
deliver  this  discourse.  And  the  multitude  certainly  considered 
the  discourse  as  addressed  to  them,  when  at  the  close  of  it 
they  “  Avere  astonished  at  His  doctrine,  because  He  taught  them 
as  one  having  authority.”  Besides,  Ave  haA^e  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  disciples  had  as  yet  receiA^ed  so  full  an  insight  into 
the  truths  of  the  evangelical  dispensation  as  could  lead  them 
to  regard  God  as  their  Father  in  a  higher  sense  than  that  in 
Avhich  He  Avas  so  vieAved  by  other  pious  Israelites.  And  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  all  the  passages  of  this  discourse  in  which 
the  paternity  of  God  is  introduced,  there  is  no  reference  to 
any  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  Avith  the  single 
exception,  if  indeed  it  be  an  exception,  of  Avhat  is  said  in 
IMat.  vi.  14,  15,  respecting  our  heavenly  Father’s  AAullingness 
to  forgive  our  trespasses,  provided  we  forgive  those  Avho  tres¬ 
pass  against  us,  but  not  othei’Avise.  With  this  single  and 
doubtful  exception,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as 
distinctively  evangelical  in  Avhat  is  said  of  the  divine  father¬ 
hood.  All  else  that  is  said  of  God,  as  bearing  this  relation, 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  164. 
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does  not  appear  to  go  beyond  those  principles  of  natural  theo¬ 
logy,  which  every  intelligent  man  who  believes  in  God,  whether 
or  not  he  believes  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  acquiesce  in. 

Apart  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  however;  there  are 
otiier  “  instances  in  which,”  as  it  appears  to  me,  our  Lord  un¬ 
questionably  “  uses  the  title  of  ‘  Father’  with  reference  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  to  men  generally.”  Thus,  in  His  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  He  says,  “  Believe  me,  the 
hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.”  “But  the  hour  cometh, 
and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worsliip  Him  must  wor¬ 
ship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  *  Here  the  term  “  Father  ” 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  denoting  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  evidently  synonymous  with  “  God,”  and 
is  applied  to  Him  in  order  to  mark  Him  out  as  the  common 
Father  of  the  human  family.  Calvin  has  observed,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  passage,  that  “  By  calling  God  the  Father,  our 
Lord  seems  indirectly  to  contrast  Him  with  the  fathers  whom 
the  woman  had  mentioned  as  worshipping  in  Mount  Gerizim ; 
and  to  convey  this  instruction,  that  God  will  be  a  common 
Father  to  all,  so  that  He  will  be  generally  worshipped  without 
distinction  of  places  or  nations.” 

I  may  refer  also  to  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  as  fur¬ 
nishing  the  most  incontestable  evidence  that  our  Saviour  repre¬ 
sented  God  as,  in  a  general  sense,  the  Father  of  all  men,  not 
excepting  those  sinners  who  have  spurned  His  authority  and 
wandered  from  His  household,  and  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  misery  and  degradation.  Nor  is  the  evidence  thus  furnished 
to  be  neutralised  by  representing  the  parable  as  an  indication 
of  God’s  willingness  to  heeome  the  Father  of  sinful  men,  in  the 
event  of  their  returning  to  Him.  For,  as  I  have  already  shown 
in  a  former  Lecture,  the  parable  is,  by  such  a  construction, 
utterly  perverted  or  misconceived.  From  first  to  last,  the  pro¬ 
digal  is  represented  as  no  less  really  the  fatlier’s  son  than  was 

*  Jolin  iv.  21,  23,  24. 
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his  elder  brother.  He  was  his  son  before  he  left  his  home. 
He  contintied  to  view  himself  as  his  father’s  son  so  soon  as  he 
“  came  to  himself”  in  the  far  country.  He  arose  and  came  to 
his  father  as  a  son,  confessedly  unworthy  indeed  to  be  so  called, 
but  still  addressing  his  aggrieved  parent  by  the  name  of  father. 
His  father  welcomed  him  as  a  lost  son  whom  he  had  recovered. 
And  his  elder  brother  murmured,  not  because  an  alien  had 
been  for  the  first  time  admitted  into  the  family,  but  because  a 
dissolute  and  profligate  son  had  been  restored  to  it.  No  fair 
interpretation  can  be  put  upon  this  parable  that  does  not  to 
the  fullest  extent  recognise  it  as  our  Lord’s  doctrine  that  God 
is,  in  a  general  sense,  the  common  Lather  of  all  mankind. 

2.  Another  observation  of  the  same  ingenious  author,  re¬ 
specting  our  Lord’s  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  father¬ 
hood,  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  special  notice. 

“  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,”  he  says,  “  that  while  our  Lord  is 
always,  as  it  would  seem,  seeking  to  familiarise  the  minds  of  His 
disciples  with  the  idea  of  God  being  their  Father,  He  makes  so 
little  use  of  the  human  analogy.  It  looks  almost  as  if  He  studioxishj 
avoided  it ;  as  if  He  would  have  them  to  form  their  conceptions  of 
what  it  is  to  have  God  for  their  father,  not  from  what  they  might 
see  in  any  human  household,  but  from  what  they  saw  of  Him  as  a 
member  of  the  divine  household.”  *  And  again  he  says,  “  As  regards 
the  nature  and  character  of  God’s  paternal  relation  to  His  peo2^1e, 
there  is  ui  Scripture,  especially  in  our  Lord’s  teaching,  a  studied 
avoiding  of  the  human  analogy  ;  indicating  a  desire  on  His  part  that 
His  discijfles  should  learn  to  conceive  of  their  sonship,  not  analogi¬ 
cally  at  all,  hut  by  direct  knowledge  and  insight ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  should  he  led  to  ai^prehend  their  sonship — not  merely  as 
a  relation  similar  to  sonship  in  a  human  family, — nor  even  as  a  re¬ 
lation  similar  to  His  own  sonship  in  the  divine  family — but  as 
identically  the  same  relation.”  t 

This  statement,  in  so  far  as  it  affirms  that  “  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  in  our  Lord’s  teaching,  there  is  a  studied  avoid¬ 
ing  of  the  human  analogy  as  regards  the  character  of  God’s 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  180.  t  Ibid.,  p.  212. 
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paternal  relation  to  His  people,”  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether 
groundless, 

Tlie  very  author  by  whom  the  statement  is  advanced  admits 
that  “There  is  undoubtedly  one  instance  in  which  our  Lord 
brings  in  the  analogy  of  the  human  fatherhood,  and  founds  an 
argument  upon  it  a  fortiori  (Mat.  vii.  9-11 ;  Luke  xi.  11-13). 
‘What  man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  give 
him  a  stone?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  give  him  a  serpent?  If 
ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  hea¬ 
ven  give  good  things  unto  them  that  ask  Him  ?  ’  ”  '^ 

This  instance  he  endeavours  to  set  aside  by  observing,  that 
“  The  analogy  is  here  emj)loyed  only  for  a  very  specific  and 
limited  purpose  ;  and  further,  that  the  employment  of  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  very  highest  view  of  God’s  father¬ 
hood;  nay,  that  the  higher  the  view  taken  of  that  fatherhood, 
so  much  the  stronger  is  the  a  fortiori  reasoning.”  -f* 

The  force  of  this  example,  however,  is  not  to  be  thus  evaded. 
It  is  true,  “  the  analogy  is  here  employed  for  a  specific  and 
limited  purpose.”  But  that  purpose  happens  to  be  the  special 
purpose,  and  the  only  purpose,  for  which,  at  the  time,  our  Lord 
had  occasion  to  employ  it,  namely,  to  confirm  our  trust  in 
God’s  willingness  to  liear  our  prayers.  And  by  thus  making 
all  the  use  of  the  human  analogy  ivhich  the  occasion  called  for, 
our  Lord  has  sufficiently  recognised  its  propriety  and  signifi- 
cancy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  that  this  use  of  the 
human  analogy  occurs  in  our  Lord’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so 
that  it  may,  with  all  fairness,  be  held  to  be  applicable  to  those 
very  frequent  and  very  pointed  allusions  to  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  which  are,  in  the  course  of  that  sermon,  associated 

Avith  it. 

Again,  that  “  the  employment  of  the  human  analogy  on  this 
occasion  is  quite  consistent  with  the  very  highest  view  of  God’s 
fatherhood,”  I  fully  admit.  But  what  then  ?  If  our  Lord  did 
not  consider  this  human  analogy  unAvorthy  or  inappropriate  to 
be  used  with  reference  even  to  so  high  a  relation  as  that  Avhich 
*  Caiidlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  179.  t  Ibid.,  p.  180. 
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from  eternity  the  Father  sustained  towards  Himself  in  the 
Godhead,  much  less  could  He  have  held  it  to  he  unworthy 
or  inappropriate,  as  a  representation  of  that  humhler  relation 
which,  in  our  view,  the  Father  sustains  towards  the  children 
of  His  adoption. 

As  for  the  general  assertion  that  “  our  Lord  appears  to  have 
studiously  avoided  the  use  of  the  human  analogy  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  God’s  paternal  relation  to  His  people,”  I  am  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  see  on  what  ground  it  can  he  vindicated.  On  the 
contrary,  a  reference  to  the  human  analogy  is  implied  in  every 
mention  of  “  His  heavenly  Father,”  or  of  “  our  heavenly 
Father,”  which  at  any  time  is  made  hy  Him.  It  must  he  so, 
unless  we  suppose  Him  to  have  used  the  expression  in  some 
superhuman  sense,  which  His  hearers  could  not  possibly  under¬ 
stand,  and  that,  too,  without  being  at  any  pains  to  caution 
them  against  attaching  to  it  its  ordinary  and  familiar  mean¬ 
ing.  Certainly,  when  our  Lord  addresses  us  in  human  lan¬ 
guage,  we  must  interpret  His  words  according  to  the  plain 
meaning  which,  as  used  among  men,  they  are  understood  to 
bear.  And  when  we  find  Him,  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  elsewhere,  repeatedly  and  emphatically  styling  God  “  our 
Father,”  and  instructing  us  to  address  Him  hy  that  title,  it 
seems  to  me  utterly  indefensible  to  maintain  that  He  is  all 
the  while  “  studiously  avoiding  the  analogy  of  human  father¬ 
hood,”  and  “  indicating  a  desire  that  we  should  conceive  of  our 
sonship  quite  otherwise  than  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  what 
we  might  see  in  any  human  family.”  If  any  such  “  free  hand¬ 
ling  ”  of  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  adopted  by 
orthodox  theologians,  I  know  not  with  what  consistency  they 
can  protest  against  the  procedure  of  those  who  strive,  by  the 
like  forced  and  unwarrantable  methods  of  interpretation,  to 
explain  away  the  most  essential  articles  of  revealed  truth. 

3.  I  must  here  observe,  however,  that  in  the  course  of  those 
remarks,  to  which  I  have  thus  found  it  necessary  to  take  ex¬ 
ception,  there  is  a  statement  made  in  which  I  am  prepared, 
with  some  necessary  explanations,  substantially  to  acquiesce. 
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The  statement  is  to  this  effect,  that  “  our  Lord  led  His  disciples 
to  form  their  conceptions  of  what  it  is  to  liave  God  for  their 
Father  from  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  His  own  filial  inter¬ 
course  with  God.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  methods, 
and  probably  of  all  methods  the  most  effective,  in  which  our 
Lord  exhibited  to  His  disciples  the  nature  of  that  relation  to 
God,  as  adopted  children,  into  which  it  was  His  gracious 
design  that  they  should  be  brought.  He  gave  them,  in  His 
own  filial  intercourse  with  His  heavenly  Father,  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  offered  sonship. 

This  filial  intercourse,  however,  as  I  have  formerly  shown, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  monogenetic 
sonship  of  His  divine  nature,  communicated  to  and  shared  in 
by  His  humanity.  It  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  that  human  sonship  in  its  highest  type  and  most  con¬ 
summate  excellence,  which,  in  common  with  all  other  human 
qualities  and  relations,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  assumed  when 
He  became  incarnate.  With  this  necessary  proviso,  I  am 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  following  just  and  striking  observa¬ 
tions  : — 

“  Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  Lord’s  disciples  were  continually 
hearing  His  filial  utterances,  and  witnessing  Ilis  filial  walk.  Ho 
doubt,  the  Avords  that  fell  from  His  lips  were  often  such  as  they 
could  not  as  yet  fully  understand — pointing  to  a  higher  condition 
than  that  which  He  now  occupied,  in  which  He  had  been,  as  a  Son, 
with  God  as  His  Father.  But  yet  again,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
could  not  but  perceive  that,  in  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
their  own,  and  under  the  pressure  of  an  experience  which  might  any 
day  be  theirs.  He  still  habitually  looked  up  to  God  as  His  Father. 
Hor  did  He  ever  give  them  the  slightest  intimation  of  His  looking 
up  to  God  as  His  father  on  these  occasions,  any  otherwise  than  as 
He  taught  them,  on  the  like  occasions,  to  look  up  to  God  as  their 
Father.  They  could  not  but  observe  in  their  Master’s  whole  de¬ 
meanour,  in  His  everyday  conduct,  in  all  His  sayings  and  doings, 
a  very  peculiar  style  of  godliness — new,  unprecedented — giving  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  singularly  close,  intimate,  warm,  endearing  sort  of  con¬ 
nection  between  God  and  Him — showing  Him  to  be  on  terms  of 
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most  confidential  fellowship  with  God.  They  could  not  hut  know 
— indeed,  He  told  them — that  this  sprung  from  His  knowing  God 
to  he  His  Father,  and  feeling  Himself  to  be  God’s  Son  ;  that  it  was 
what  this  fatherhood  and  sonship  meant  and  implied.  But  this 
very  manner  of  living  Avith  God,  as  they  were  constantly  instructed, 
it  Avas  their  duty  to  aim  at  and  realise.  And  they  Avere  instructed, 
Avith  a  vieAV  to  it,  to  call  God  their  Father.  Would  it  naturally 
enter  into  their  minds  to  suppose  that  this  language  denoted  a  dif¬ 
ferent  relation  in  their  case  from  Avhat  it  did  in  His  ? — that  Avhile 
they  Avere  expected  to  Avalk  Avith  God  in  that  Avonderful  way  of  holy 
familiarity  and  loving  truth  in  Avhich  they  saw  Him  Avalking  Avith 
God,  they  were  to  he  placed  in  a  less  favourable  position  for  doing 
so  1 — that  God  Avas  not  to  be  their  Father  as  He  was  His,  though 
they  Avere  expected  to  be  like  Him,  as  sons  1  Surely  the  opposite 
of  all  this  is  rather  the  conclusion  fairly  to  be  draAvui,  imless  some 
very  clear  intimation  has  been  given  to  the  contrary.”^ 

All  this,  I  admit,  is  very  just  and  very  beautiful.  But  Avliat 
is  the  solution  of  it  ?  Not  surely  that  the  Divine  Sonshi2J,  as 
it  exists  in  the  Godhead,  Avas  imparted  to  the  human  nature  in 
the  person  of  the  God-man,  and  is  in  like  manner  to  be  im¬ 
parted  to  His  disciples  ?  No.  We  have  already  seen  that 
this  solution  is  inadmissible.  We  must  have  recourse,  there¬ 
fore,  to  some  other  explanation  of  that  Avonderful  filial  inter¬ 
course  with  God  AAdiich  “  the  man  Christ  J esus  ”  evinced  in 
His  whole  conduct  and  deportment,  and  which  His  disciples 
were  taught  to  aspire  after.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for  an 
explanation  that  seems  to  be  altogether  sound  and  satisfactory. 
We  may  find  it,  as  already  observed,  in  that  human  sonship, 
AAdiich,  in  common  Avith  all  the  other  sinless  attributes  of 
humanity,  the  incarnate  Word  assumed  into  union  Avith  His 
divinity,  and  which,  in  its  highest  excellence  and  most  perfect 
development,  He  displayed  in  His  Aidiole  life  of  singularly 
close,  familiar,  and  endearing  fellowship  Avith  His  heavenly 
Father. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  incarnate  Saviour  could  not 
possibly  have  been,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  divine  Son 
of  God  and  a  human  Son  of  God.  But  surely  there  is  no 
*  CancUisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  181,  182. 
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greater  mystery  in  His  being  so  than  is  necessarily  implied  in 
His  being  both  divine  and  human.  And,  in  truth,  we  cannot 
believe  Him  to  have  been  very  man  without  believing  Him  to 
have  been  jmrtaker  of  all  the  qualities  and  relations  proper  to 
man,  including  that  relation  of  sonship  which  all  men  sustain 
to  “  the  Father  of  their  spirits.” 

Such  being  the  case,  the  peculiar  filial  utterances  and  filial 
walk”  which  He  exhibited  to  His  disciples  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  His  perfect  human  sonship.  And  what  made  them  so  re¬ 
markable,  so  wonderful,  so  unprecedented,  was  just  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  His  being  the  oidy  descendant  of  Adam  who  was 
altogether  exempt  from  the  blight  or  taint  of  sin,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  only  one  in  whom  the  filial  spirit  of  loving  and 
trustful  fellowship  with  God  was  fully  matured  and  perfectly 
manifested. 

4.  There  is  yet  one  other  statement  of  the  same  writer  to 
which,  as  bearing  on  the  purport  of  our  Lord's  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  His  people’s  sonship,  we  must  shortly  advert.  It  is 
to  the  following  effect : — 

“  Although  oiu’  Lord,  during  the  greater  part  of  His  earthly 
ministry,  refrains,  for  wise  reasons,  from  giving  express  utterance  to 
the  identity  of  His  peojjle’s  sonship  with  His  own ;  yet  after  His 
death  and  resurrection,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
reserve,  He  openly  acknowledges  them  as  altogether  one  with  Him¬ 
self,  holding  the  same  position  which  He  holds  in  the  Father’s 
family.” 

The  reason  assigned  for  that  reserve  which  Christ  is  alleged 
to  have  maintained,  prior  to  His  death  and  resurrection,  re¬ 
garding  the  identity  of  His  own  sonship  with  that  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  is,  that  until  these  events  had  taken  place  “  He  was  not 
in  a  position  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject.” 

“  Until  His  work  of  redemption  is  complete,  the  way  for  our 
entering  hito  His  sonship  is  not  fully  opened  up.  In  order  to  His 
making  us  partakers  of  His  relation  to  God  as  the  ’Son,  He  must 
make  Himself  partaker  of  our  relation  to  God  as  under  the  law. 
And  not  only  so.  He  must  redeem  us  from  the  guilt  and  condem- 
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nation  wliich  in  that  relation  we  have  incurred,  and  under  which 
we  lie  helpless.  That  He  has  not  done  till  His  life  on  earth  is 

ended.  All  the  time  He  is  on  earth  He  is  about  the  doing  of  it. 

But  it  is  only  on  the  cross  that  He  can  say,  ‘  It  is  finished.’  It  is 

only  ‘by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead,’  as  Paul  says  (Pom.  i.  4), 

that  ‘  He  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to 
the  Spirit  of  holiness.’  And  it  is  only  then,  and  not  before,  that 
He  is  in  a  position  to  make  the  entire  benefit  and  blessedness  of 
His  sonship  available  in  behalf  of  His  disciples.  Until  then.  He  is 
justified  in  not  fully,  or  in  express  terms,  bringing  out  all  that  is 
implied  in  His  sonship  being  the  model  of  theirs.”  * 

1  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  and  force  of 
this  reasoning.  For  the  circumstance  that  our  Lord’s  media¬ 
torial  work  was  not  actually  completed  until  He  died  and  rose 
again,  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  He 
should  maintain  a  temporary  reserve  with  reference  to  the 
sonship  of  His  disciples,  more  than  with  reference  to  their 
redemption,  their  sanctification,  their  perseverance,  their  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  grave,  and  their  heavenly  inheritance,  of  all 
which  on  several  occasions  He  unreservedly  spoke  to  them, 
before  as  yet  He  had  offered  up  that  great  sacrifice,  by  which, 
equally  with  the  privilege  of  adoption,  these  evangelical  bene¬ 
fits  have  been  secured.  In  confirmation  of  the  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  referred  to  two  passages  of  Holy  Scripture. 

(I.)  One  of  these  is  Heb.  ii.  II,  where  it  is  written,  “For 
which  cause  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.” 

“  The  meaning,”  we  are  told,t  “  is,  not  that  He  might  be  ashamed 
of  us,  but  that,  were  it  not  for  the  grounds  or  considerations  referred 
to.  He  might  he  ashamed  of  Himself.  It  is  the  same  meaning  that 
is  suggested,  when  it  is  said  of  God  (Heb.  xi.  16)  that  ‘  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  the  God  of  the  patriarchs,  for  He  hath  prepared 
for  them  a  city.’  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren,  as  He 
might  well  be  if  His  doing  so  were  a  mere  lip-compliment  or  figure 
of  speech,  and  nothing  more.  He  has  no  reason  to  be  thus  ashamed, 
because  His  calling  us  brethren  involves,  not  a  mere  nominal  title  of 
courtesy,  but  a  real  and  actual  participation  with  Him  in  His  rela- 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  j).  187,  188.  t  Ibid.,  p.  188,  189. 
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tion  to  the  Father  and  its  fruits,  so  far  as  the  nature  He  shares  with 
us  allows.  Passages  are  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  to  prove  that 
Christ  has  no  cause  to  he  ashamed,  in  the  sense  now  explained,  to 
call  His  disciples  brethren.  And  the  first  and  chief  is  from  the  22d 
Psalm,  which  so  wonderfully  brings  out  in  its  beginning  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  in  its  close  the  triumphant,  Messiah.  The  verse  quoted  is 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other, — from  Christ 
suffering  to  Christ  triumphant.  It  is  then  that  He  says,  ‘  I  will 
declare  Thy  name  unto  my  brethren.’  How  that  all  my  agony  in 
redeeming  them  is  over,  I  may  without  reserve  call  them  brethren. 
I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  doing  so.  For  I  can  now  worthily  and 
effectually  declare  to  them  Thy  name,  as  magnified  in  my  obedience 
unto  the  death  for  them,  and  in  their  being  admitted,  on  the  footing 
of  that  obedience,  to  be  my  brethren — my  brethren,  as  having  the 
same  standing  in  the  Father’s  house  that  I  have,  and  the  same  warm 
place  in  the  Father’s  heart,” 

This  construction  of  the  passage  is,  no  doubt,  very  ingenious ; 
but  I  hardly  think  it  will  bear  the  test  of  criticism.  It  seems 
evident,  both  from  the  text  itself  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  context,  that  what  the  inspired  writer  has  in  view,  when 
saying,  “/or  ivliicJi  cause  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren,”  is,  not  their  participation  in  the  Saviour’s  heavenly 
sonship,  but  His  participation  in  their  human  nature.  The 
reason  of  Flis  being  “not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,” 
as  expressly  stated  in  the  preceding  clause,  is,  that  “  He  that 
sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one”  i.e.,  “of 
one  race  or  parentage  ;  ”  according  to  what  is  said  a  few  verses 
after,  that  “Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood.  He  also  Himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same.” 
And  as  for  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  from  the  22d  Psalm,  any  one  who  looks  at  the  passage 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  these  quotations  are  adduced,  not  as 
assignmg  the  reason  why  our  Lord  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us 
brethren,  but  simply  as  proving  the  fact  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  do  so. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  parallel  passage  (Heb.  xi.  16), 
“  Wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  for 
He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city,”  I  may  observe,  that  the 
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word  “  wherefore  ”  refers  to  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  as 
described  in  the  previous  verse  ;  and  the  clause  “  for  He  hath 
prepared  for  them  a  city,”  is  to  be  understood  as  merely  alleg¬ 
ing  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  “God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God,”  and  not  as  assigning  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
fact. 

Further,  I  may  venture  to  ash.  Whether  it  can  he  seriously 
maintained  that  Christ  “might  well  have  been  ashamed  of 
Himself,”  had  He  called  His  disciples  brethren  before  His  work 
of  redemption  was  actually  completed  ?  Surely  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  that  work  had  been  cheerfully  and  deliberately 
undertaken  by  Him, — that  He  was  earnestly  and  devotedly 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  it, — and,  further,  that  He  had 
full  confidence  in  His  ability  to  accomplish  it,  was  enough  to 
show  that  there  could  be  no  “  mere  lip-compliment  ”  in  His 
ascribing,  by  anticipation,  to  His  disciples  the  full  privileges 
and  blessings  that  were  destined  to  result  from  it. 

I  may  yet  further  be  allowed  to  ask.  Whether  it  he  really  the 
fact  that  Christ  only  became  “  not  ashamed  to  call  His  people 
brethren  ”  after  His  work  of  redemption  was  completed  ?  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  ground  for  saying  so.  "We 
may  not  indeed  be  able  to  prove,  from  the  express  statements 
of  the  evangelists,  that  our  Lord,  before  His  death,  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  applying  to  His  disciples  the  word  “breth¬ 
ren  but  assuredly  He  all  along  treated  them  as  brethren. 
There  are  at  least  two  instances  in  which  He  expressly  calls 
them  so,  whereas  there  is  but  one  instance  (Mat.  xxviii.  10, 
and  John  xx.  17)  in  which  He  so  calls  them  after  His  resur¬ 
rection.  In  Mat.  XXV.  40  He  says,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.”  Again,  in  Mat.  xii.  49,  50,  we  are  told  that 
“  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  toward  His  disciples,  and  said. 
Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  !  For  whosoever  shall  do 
tlie  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother.”  And  who  that  has  read  His 
consolatory  address  to  His  sorrowing  friends  on  the  evening 
before  His  death,  and  the  solemn  intercessory  prayer  with 
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wliicli  it  was  concluded,  can  fail  to  perceive  in  them  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  tenderness  of  love,  a  fulness  of  sympathy,  an 
intimacy  of  fellowship,  a  oneness  of  interest  and  feeling  with 
His  disciples,  which  is  fully  equivalent  to  “  calling  them  His 
brethren  ”  ? 

(2.)  The  other  passage  that  has  been  adduced  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  argument  under  review,  is  our  Lord’s  address  to 
IMary  Magdalene  after  His  resurrection — “  Go  to  my  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father, 
and  to  my  God  and  your  God.”  *  Here,  we  are  told,  all  His 
former  reserve  is  laid  aside. 

“  He  now  for  the  first  time  (1)  calls  His  disciples,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  His  brethren.  He  might  have  been  ashamed  to  do  so  before, 
but  He  is  not  ashamed  to  do  so  now.  Before,  His  calling  them  His 
brethren  might  only  have  implied  that  He  made  common  cause  with 
them, — that  He  took  His  place  among  them, — that  He  became  one 
of  them,  so  as  to  share  all  their  liabilities  and  responsibihties.  His 
incarnation  was  sufficient  evidence  of  that.  But  it  was  evidence  of 
nothing  more  than  that.  For  anything  that  appeared.  He  might 
have  thus  identified  Himself  with  them,  with  no  benefit  to  them, 
but  only  with  damage  to  Himself — sharing  their  fate,  and  so  far 
sympathising  with  them,  but  not  effecting  their  deliverance.  While 
that  state  of  things  lasted.  He  might  be  ashamed  to  call  them  breth¬ 
ren  :  but  when  that  is  over,  and  it  is  seen  that  He  has  not  merely 
partaken  Avith  them  in  their  miserable  state,  but  accomplished  their 
redemption  out  of  it.  He  is  not  ashamed — there  need  be  no  more 
reserve — as  to  His  calling  them  His  brethren.  Then  He  is  in  a 
position  to  deal  Avith  them  as  out-and-out  one  Avith  Himself — His 
brethren — having  the  same  position  that  He  has  in  the  Father’s 
family,  and  the  same  interest  in  the  family  inheritance.”  “  He 
never  (?)  called  them  His  brethren  before.  He  did  unquestionably 
keep  up  a  certain  distinction  between  Himself  and  tbem.  He  Avas 
not  able  thoroughly  to  bring  out  His  identifying  of  them  Avith  Him¬ 
self  in  His  sonship,  until  He  had  proved  His  identifying  of  Himself 
Avith  them  in  their  subjectship  to  be  really,  for  them,  their  redemp¬ 
tion  from  its  curse.  But  noAV  even  this  reserve  is  over  :  He  can  say 
‘  My  brethren  ’  Avith  fullest,  clearest,  warmest  welcome — Avelcomino' 
them  into  His  own  very  relation  of  sonship  and  subjectship  com- 


*  John  XX.  17. 
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Biued  :  ‘  Go  to  mj'’  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God.’  ” 

“I  shrink,”  continues  the  author,  “from  any  exposition  of  this 
message  of  love,  sent  through  that  loving  woman  to  the  lonely 
eleven,  which  would  make  it  suggestive  of  separation  or  distinction. 
It  was  not  an  occasion  for  reminding  the  disciples  that  He  and  they 
stood  in  different  relations  to  God — relations  nominally  the  same, 
yet  really  different.  But  it  was  an  occasion  for  assuring  them  that 
He  and  they  stood  in  the  same  relation,  and  that  He  was  now  in  a 
position  to  assure  them  of  this,  now  that  He  had  expiated  their 
guilt  and  made  their  peace  with  Heaven.  Why  should  the  risen 
Lord  seize  on  that  opportunity  for  discriminating  between  His  son- 
ship  and  theirs,  and, — it  must  be  added,  for  they  go  together, — 
between  His  subjectship  and  theirs,  in  a  way  that  He  had  never 
thought  of  before  1  It  was  a  strange  time  to  take  for  that — a  strange 
place — a  strange  medium  !  Ho  !  It  is,  I  am  confident,  not  distinc¬ 
tion  but  identification  that  He  means  when  He  says,  ‘  Tell  my 
brethren  that  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my 
Crod  and  your  God.’  ”  * 

The  force  of  this  argument  wholly  depends  on  two  positions, 
in  neither  of  which  are  we  prepared  to  acquiesce. 

One  of  these  positions  is,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
“  never  called  His  disciples  brethren  before,”  and  that  even 
had  He  done  so,  the  title,  as  applied  to  them,  “  might,  for 
anything  that  appeared,  have  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
He  identified  Himself  with  them,  with  no  benefit  to  them, 
but  only  with  damage  to  Himself,”  so  that,  “  while  that 
state  of  things  lasted.  He  might  be  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren.” 

How  we  have  already  seen  that  this  position  is  equally  un¬ 
founded  in  fact  and  inconclusive  in  argument.  For  while  this 
instance  is  the  only  one  after  His  resurrection  in  which  He 
called  His  disciples  brethren,  there  are  two  instances  in  which 
He  expressly  so  called  them,  and  many  in  which  He  treated 
them  as  brethren,  before  His  death.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  affirmed  that  “  His  calling  them  brethren,  prior 
to  His  resurrection,  might,  for  anything  that  appeared,  have 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  190- J  92. 
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meant  nothing  more  than  that  He  identified  Himself  with 
them  only  to  His  own  damage,  and  not  also  to  their  advan¬ 
tage"  For  the  application  to  them  of  such  a  title  must  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  numerous  and  express  assur¬ 
ances  which  He  had  given  them,  that  the  richest  spiritual 
blessings  should  be  conferred  on  those  who  were  truly  num¬ 
bered  among  His  disciples.  And  why  should  He,  prior  to 
His  death  and  resurrection,  be  “  ashamed  to  call  them  breth¬ 
ren,”  to  the  effect  of  assuring  them  of  their  heavenly  sonship, 
when  we  find  that  He  was  not  ashamed  to  give  them  the  most 
explicit  promises  that  “  they  should  never  jDerish,  but  should 
have  everlasting  life,”  that  “  He  would  raise  them  up  at  the 
last  day,”  and  that  “it  was  their  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give 
them  the  kingdom  ”  ?  The  actual  realisation  of  these  promises 
was  just  as  much  dependent  on  His  death  and  resurrection,  as 
was  their  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God, 
And  hence  there  was  no  reason  why,  prior  to  these  events.  He 
should  maintain  more  reserve  as  to  the  one  than  as  to  the 
other. 

The  second  position  on  which  this  argument  depends  is  the 
construction  put  upon  our  Lord’s  words,  when  He  says,  “  I 
ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,”  as  implying,  not  a 
distinction  between  His  sonship  and  that  of  His  disciples, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  an  identification  of  them  with  one 
another. 

In  so  construing  these  words,  the  ingenious  author  is  at 
issue  with  the  most  distinguished  commentators  both  of  an¬ 
cient  and  of  modern  times. 

Alford  observes,  regarding  these  words,  that  “This  dis¬ 
tinction,  ‘^ars^a  [lOD  Y.at  crarsga  t/jt.wi',  where  crarsfa  iiiZiV  seems  SO 
likely  to  have  been  said,  has  been  observed  by  all  commenta¬ 
tors  of  any  depth  as  indicating  an  essential  difference  in  the 
relations."  Bengel  remarks  that  “  Christ  does  not  say  Our 
Father,  but  My  Father  and  your  Father.  We  have  our  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God  through  Him  ;  He  has  His  in  a  manner  alto¬ 
gether  'peculiar  to  Himself,  and  primarily."  Hengstenherg 
observes,  “  He  does  not  say  ‘  To  our  Father  and  to  our  God,’ 
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because  God  was  Christ’s  God  and  Father  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  He  was  their  God  and  Father.  He  was 
their  God  only  because  He  was  Christ’s,  and  they  Christ’s 
brethren  ;  according  to  Augustin’s  statement,  ‘  Mine  hy  nature, 
yours  hy  grace!  ”  The  comment  of  Stier  on  this  passage  is  as 
follows  ;  “  Our  Lord  says  Brethren  immediately  after  speaking 
of  the  Father.  But  He  does  not  say  Ho  our  Father  and  our 
God,’  for  that  would  have  been  not  merely  unbeseeming,  but 
untrue  and  impossible.  In  this  place  such  an  expression  as 
‘our  Father’ was  most  obvious,  if  admissible;  and  its  omis¬ 
sion  is  most  decisive.  A  rationalistic  Christ  must  have  said 
‘our’  (gf/^Zv)  in  order  to  give  honour  to  truth,  and  to  avoid 
exalting  Himself  unduly  in  the  presence  of  the  common  God 
and  Father;  but  the  God-man  cannot  possibly  use  such  an 
expression.”  To  the  same  effect  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  observes, 
“  hly  Father  in  one  sense,  by  nature ;  yours  in  another,  by 
privilege:”  Chrysostome,  “In  different  senses  my  Father  and 
yours:”  Augustin,  “He  does  not  say  ‘Our  Father;’  He  is 
my  Father  by  nature,  and  in  another  sense  your  Father  by 
grace.  And  He  says.  My  God  and  your  God,  not  our  God, — 
in  one  sense  therefore  mine,  and  in  another  sense  yours  ; 
my  God,  under  whom  I  also  am  man ;  your  God,  between 
whom  and  you  I  am  Mediatoi-.”  Ambrose  in  like  manner 
says,  “  The  Father  is  His  Father  by  propriety  of  nature, 
whereas  to  us  He  became  a  Father  through  the  Son,  not  by 
right  of  nature,  but  of  grace.” 

If  these  commentators  are  right,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  in 
their  interpretation  of  this  passage,  it  then  appears  that  our 
Lord  in  His  address  to  Mary  Magdalene  is  so  far  from  iden¬ 
tifying  His  own  sonship  with  that  of  His  disciples,  that  He 
most  significantly  and  emphatically  discriminates  them  from 
one  another.*  And  as  for  the  general  argument  in  favour  of 
the  opposite  view,  drawn  from  the  alleged  unlikelihood  of  our 
Lord  “  reminding  His  disciples  on  such  an  occasion  that  He 
and  they  stood  in  different  relations  to  God — relations  nomi¬ 
nally  the  same,  yet  really  different” — it  seems  a  sufficient 


*  See  Note  0. 
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reply  to  urge  the  impossibility  of  His  intencliug  on  this,  or  on 
any  occasion,  to  represent  the  sonship  of  His  people  as  iden¬ 
tically  the  same  relation  with  that  which  He  himself  sus¬ 
tained  to  the  Father,  in  respect  of  His  divine  nature  as  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

I  cannot  leave  this  topic  without  further  observing  that, 
apart  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  scriptural  proofs  above  con¬ 
sidered,  the  statement  under  review  respecting  our  Lord's  more 
free,,  familiar,  and  unreserved  recognition  of  the  disciples  as 
His  brethren,  after  His  great  worh  of  redemption  had  been 
completed,  appears  to  me  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  op¬ 
posite  of  the  fact. 

Any  reserve  which  He  previously  maintained  with  them 
was  not  in  regard  to  the  fulness  of  HiS'  sympathy  with  them, 
or  the  closeness  and  kindliness  of  His  love  for  them  as  His 
brethren,  but  rather  in  regard  to  the  majesty  of  His  divine 
nature,  and  the  deep  mysteries  of  His  expiatory  sufferings  and 
death.  After  His  resurrection,  on  the  other  hand.  He  seems 
to  have  been  at  more  pains  to  impress  them  with  just  vieivs  of 
the  dignity  of  His  person,  and  the  eficacy  of  His  mediation, 
than  to  encourage  in  them  anything  like  a  full  renewal  of  the 
same  familiarities  of  intercourse  and  fellowship  to  which  they 
had  been  previously  accustomed.  The  fewness  and  shortness 
of  the  interviews  which  He  held  with  them  between  His  re¬ 
surrection  and  ascension  are  very  remarkable.  We  know  of 
only  six  days  out  of  the  forty  on  which  He  appeared  to  any 
Imman  being;  and  in  these  six  days  we  have  no  evidence  that 
He  devoted  more  than  as  many  hours  to  intercourse  with  those 
to  whom  He  showed  Himself  He  was  seen  by  them  only  ten 
times  in  all,  and  His  meetings  Avith  them  were  generally 
abrupt  and  of  but  short  continuance — sufficient,  indeed,  to 
enable  them  to  identify  Him  as  their  risen  Lord,  who  had 
been  dead  and  was  alive  again,  but  not  such  as  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  old  habits  of  intimate  and 
familiar  fellowship.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  What 
construction  are  we  to  put  upon  it  ?  What  purpose  can  we 
suppose  to  have  been  served  by  this  apparently  studied  effort 
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to  stand  aloof,  and  to  shnn  ^any  renewal  of  prolonged  and 
familiar  intercourse  ? 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  followins’ 

o 

remarks  of  Dr  Hanna  upon  this  subject.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  What  impression  was  all  this  studied  distance  and 
reserve  fitted  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  His  disciples  ?  he 
replies : — 

“  Put  yourselves  in  their  exact  position  at  this  time ;  remember 
that  not  one  of  them  before  His  death  had  risen  to  any  thought  or 
belief  in  His  divinity, — that  from  all  their  earlier  earthly  notions  of 
Him  they  had  to  be  weaned,  that  after  days  and  years  of  the  easiest 
companionship  with  Him  they  had  to  be  raised  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  the  very  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  with  Avhom  they  had  been 
holding  converse, — yet  that  this  belief  was  to  be  so  formed  within 
them  as  not  to  militate  against  the  idea  of  His  true  and  proper 
humanity.  See,  then,  what  an  important  part  in  the  execution  of 
this  needful  but  most  difficult  task,  must  have  been  fulfilled  by  His 
mode  of  dealing  with  them  during  the  forty  days.  If  at  once,  after 
a  few  interviews,  sufficient  simply  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  His 
resurrection,  Jesus  had  passed  up  into  the  heavens  never  to  be  seen 
again  on  earth ;  and  if  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  had  immediately 
thereon  ensued,  and  the  eyes  of  the  apostles  had  thus  been  at  once 
and  fully  enlightened,  and  the  great  truth  of  their  Master’s  Godhead 
had  been  flashed  upon  their  minds,  the  danger  undoubtedly  would 
then  have  been  that,  seen  in  the  blaze  of  the  new  glory  thrown 
around  His  person,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had  been  lost — the 
humanity  swallowed  up  in  the  divinity ;  nor  would  it  have  been  so 
easy  to  persuade  those  men  that,  ascended  up  on  high  and  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  He  was  the  same  Jesus  still — a  brother 
to  them  as  truly  as  when  He  lived  among  them,  equally  alive  to  all 
human  sympathies  as  when  He  walked  with  them  by  the  way,  or 
sat  down  with  them  in  the  upper  chamber. — Take,  again,  the  other 
alternative — that  after  His  resurrection  Christ  had  immediately  re¬ 
sumed  and  continued,  though  only  for  these  forty  days,  the  exact 
kind  of  life  that  He  had  led  before,  returning  to  all  His  old  haunts 
and  occupations ;  would  not  such  a  return  on  His  part  to  the  old 
familiarities  of  His  former  intercourse  have  had  a  tendency  to  check 
the  rising  faith  in  His  divinity — to  tie  His  disciples  down  again  to  a 
knowing  of  Him  only  after  the  flesh,— to  give  to  His  humanity  such 
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bulk  and  prominence  as  to  make  it  in  their  eyes  overshadow  His 
divinity  ?  Ho  treatment  then  could  be  conceived  more  nicely  fitted 
to  the  spiritual  condition  and  wants  of  those  men  at  that  time  than 
the  very  treatment  which  our  Lord  adopted  and  carried  out.  It 
was  well  fitted,  gradually  and  gently,  to  lead  those  disciples  on 
from  their  first  misty,  imperfect,  unworthy  ideas  of  His  person, 
character,  and  work,  to  clearer,  purer,  loftier  conceptions  of  Him. 
In  no  better  Avay  could  a  faith  in  their  Master’s  divinity  have  been 
superinduced  upon  their  former  faith  in  Him  as  a  man,  a  friend,  a 
brother,  so  that  the  two  might  blend  together  without  damage  done 
to  either  by  the  union  :  their  knowledge  of  Him  as  human  not  in¬ 
terfering  with  their  trust  in  Him  as  divine — their  faith  in  Him  as 
God  not  weakenng  their  attachment  to  Him  as  man.”  * 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  after  His 
resurrection  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  show  any  greater  disposi¬ 
tion  than  He  had  previously  done  to  give  to  His  disciples  the 
name  and  treatment  of  His  brethren,  or  otherwise  to  recognise, 
to  any  greater  extent  than  formerly,  the  similarity  or  identity 
of  their  standing  in  His  Father’s  house  to  that  which  He  him¬ 
self  sustained.  And  thus  there  is  no  ground  for  the  position 
we  have  been  controverting — that  Christ,  while  at  first  main¬ 
taining  a  wise  reserve  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  His  people’s 
sonship  with  His  own,  had  no  sooner  risen  from  the  dead  than 
He  broadly  declared  the  filial  relation  of  His  disciples  to  bo 
substantially  the  same  with  that  which  belonged  to  Himself 
as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked.  Does  our  Lord,  then,  in  His 
personal  teaching,  give  no  indication  of  any  peculiar  privileges 
pertaining  to  believers  as  God’s  adopted  children,  by  reason 
of  their  fellowship  and  union  with  Him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
beyond  such  as  might  be  held  to  be  included  in  their  mere 
restoration  to  the  original  privileges  of  Adam’s  sonship  ?  I 
apprehend  that  some  such  indications  have  been  given  by  Him. 
How  precious,  for  example,  and  how  significant  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements :  “  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 

*  Hanna’s  ‘  Forty  Days  after  our  Lord’s  Resurrection,’  p.  88-41. 
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mother.”  *  “  Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father’s  good 

pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom,”  f  “  In  my  Father’s  house 
are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself ; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  he  also.”  :j;  “  The  glory  which 
Thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them ;  that  they  may  he  one, 
even  as  we  are  one  :  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  he  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may  know 
that  Thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  Thou  hast 
loved  me.  Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast 
given  me  he  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold  my 
glory,  which  Thou  hast  given  me :  for  Thou  lovedst  me  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.”  §  From  these,  as.  well  as  from 
other  passages  of  like  import  which  in  a  former  Lecture  I  had 
occasion  to  adduce,  there  evidently  seems  to  be  reserved  for 
such  as  receive  the  evangelical  adoption  some  better  things 
than  the  lost  privileges  of  Adam’s  sonship.  And  though  it 
were  unwarranted  to  conclude  from  such  passages  that  be¬ 
lievers  are  exalted  to  the  same  filial  relation  to  God  with  that 
divine  Person  who  is  His  only-begotten  Son,  we  have  good 
grounds  for  the  persuasion  that  they  have  fellowship  with  their 
Eedeemer  in  the  dignity  and  blessedness  resulting  from  His 
sonship,  in  so  far  as  these  may  be  communicable  to  created 
beings,  and  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  share  with  Him  in  the 
endearments  of  His  Father’s  love  and  the  glories  of  His  Father’s 
kingdom. 


*  Mat.  xii.  50. 
t  John  xiv.  2,  3. 
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MODE  OF  ADMISSION  INTO  THE  EVANGELICAL  SONSIIIP. 

We  have  now  seen  that,  without  pi’ejudice  to  that  general  re¬ 
lation  of  sonship,  wliich  all  mankind,  as  intelligent  and  moral 
creatures,  may  be  held  to  sustain  to  the  “  Father  of  their 
spirits,”  there  is  a  special  and  higher  sonship,  pertaining  to 
those  who  are  “  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
And  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  by  an  investigation  of  such 
evidence  as  the  Scriptures  have  afforded,  that  there  is  included 
in  this  special  sonship,  not  only  a  restitution  of  the  full  privi¬ 
leges  and  blessings  of  the  filial  relation  to  God  as  sustained  by 
Adam  before  the  Fall,  but  also  somewhat  of  a  conformity  to 
that  adorable  Being — the  only -begotten  Son  of  God — by  whom 
this  restitution  is  effected,  and  somewhat  of  a  participation  or 
fellowship  with  Him  in  the  endearments  of  His  Father’s  love, 
and  the  glories  of  His  Father’s  kingdom. 

An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  now  presents  itself,  to 
which  for  a  little  our  attention  must  be  turned.  I  allude  to 
the  mode  of  admission  into  the  evangelical  Sonship.  How,  or 
by  what  means,  is  this  relation  constituted  ?  What  is  it  on 
the  part  of  God,  and  what  is  it  on  the  part  of  man,  that  directly 
leads  to  our  investiture  with  so  great  a  privilege  ? 

I.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  sonship 
of  believers  must  ultimately  be  traced  to  the  sovereign  grace 
of  God,  as  the  source  from  which  it  flows ;  and  to  the  media¬ 
torial  work  of  the  Eedeemer,  as  the  ground  on  which  they 
become  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
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But  as  regards  tlieir  actual  admission  to  this  relation,  I  may 
now  remark,  in  the  language  of  our  Confession  of  Faith,  that  it 
is  accomplished  hy  an  act  of  “  adoption”  on  the  part  of  God, 
“  by  which  all  those  that  are  justified  are  taken  into  the  num¬ 
ber  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  His  children.” 

The  term  “  adoption  ”  has  reference  to  the  practice,  occa¬ 
sionally  observed  by  persons  who  have  no  offspring,  of  assuming 
the  children  of  other  persons  as  their  own,  and  binding  them¬ 
selves  to  discharge  towards  them  the  parental  duties.  Among 
the  Eomans  this  practice  was  regulated  by  statute,  and  made  a 
matter  of  public  concern.  The  act  of  adoption  was  required 
to  be  performed  with  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  before  whom  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  transaction  was  publicly  and  formally  given  ;  and 
when  the  relation  was  thus  legally  constituted,  the  adopted 
child  entered  into  the  family  of  his  new  father,  assumed  his 
name,  became  subject  to  his  authority,  partook  of  his  dignities, 
and  acquired  a  title  to  his  inheritance.  This  practice  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Eomans ;  it  prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks, 
the  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  and  several  other  nations.  We  have 
one  notable  instance  of  it  in  the  case  of  Esther,  who,  when  her 
parents  died,  was  adopted  by  Mordecai.  Another  example, 
equally  notable,  is  that  of  Moses,  who,  on  being  found  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  was  nurtured 
and  educated  by  the  Egyptian  princess  as  her  own  son ;  but 
who,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh’s  daughter,  esteeming  the  reproach  and  affliction  of 
the  Lord’s  people  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt. 
And  from  the  readiness  with  which  first  Abraham,  and  after¬ 
wards  Sarah,  entertained  the  thought  of  another  than  their  own 
actual  offspring  being  admitted  to  the  standing  of  a  child,  and 
constituted  heir  of  the  name  and  possessions  of  the  family,  it 
would  seem  that  this  practice  was  observed  in  patriarchal 
times.* 

I  have  already  endeavoured,  in  a  former  Lecture,  to  show 
the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  adoption  to  that  gracious  act 

*  Gen.  XV.  2,  and  xvi.  2. 
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on  the  part  of  our  heavenly  Father,  which  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  usually  denoted  hy  it.  And  though,  it  must  he  owned, 
the  analogy  on  which  such  a  use  of  the  expression  proceeds  is 
not  perfect — as  no  human  analogy  can  he  in  all  respects  when 
used  to  represent  to  us  the  doings  of  the  Almighty — yet  it  is 
sufficiently  close  to  warrant  us  in  saying,  that  “  believers  are 
received  hy  adoption  into  the  family  of  God,”  when  they  not 
only  recover  the  full  privileges  of  their  original  sonship,  hut 
obtain  also,  through  union  and  fellowship  with  the  Son  of  God, 
other  blessings  far  higher  and  more  precious  than  any  which 
Adam  forfeited ;  and  are  fully  assured,  moreover,  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  their  privileges,  hy  the  plighted  word  and  covenant 
of  the  God  of  Truth,  which  endure  for  ever. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  among  theologians 
regarding  the  relation  between  adoption  and  justification. 

This  relation  is  viewed  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  as  a  very 
close  one ;  for  it  is  there  stated,  that  “All  those  that  are  jus¬ 
tified,  God  vouchsafeth,  in  and  for  Flis  only  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
to  make  partakers  of  the  grace  of  adoption ;  ”  in  which  state¬ 
ment  it  seems  to  me  to  he  implied,  that  while  the  two  bless¬ 
ings  are  inseparably  connected,  still  adoption  is  not  included 
in  justification  as  one  of  its  constituent  parts,  hut  is  rather  a 
distinct  blessing  graciously  superadded  to  it. 

Turrettine  makes  adoption  to  he  nothing  more  than  another 
name  for  what  is  called  the  positive  element  in  justification ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  “  the  acceptance  of  the  believer’s  person  as 
righteous,”  which  is  conjoined  in  justification  with  the  free 
pardon  of  all  his  sins.  Dr  Hill  seems  to  have  held  the  same 
opinion ;  for  in  the  course  of  his  very  brief  and  cursory  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  subject,  he  speaks  of  adoption  as  “  not  only 
marking  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  Israel  under  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  imitation  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  of  which  faith  in  the  Gospel  is  the  principle, 
prompting  all  true  believers  to  become  ‘  followers  of  God  as 
dear  children ;  ’  but  as  including,  besides  both  these  meanings, 
a  particular  vim  of  the  change  made  upon  the  condition  of  all 
that  are  justified;  who,  although  they  were  ‘  enemies  by  wicked 
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works,’  become  tbrougb  faith  in  Jesus  the  children  of  God.”* 
Tlie  same  view  is  still  more  expressly  stated  by  Dr  Dick,  who 
says,  that  “  adoption  appears  to  him  to  be  virtually  the  same 
with  justification,  and  to  differ  from  it  merely  in  the  new  view 
which  it  gives  of  the  relation  of  believers  to  God,  and  i\\Q  peculiar 
form  in  which  it  exhibits  the  blessings  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
whether  we  say  that  a  sinner  passes  from  a  state  of  guilt  and 
condemnation  into  a  state  of  favour  with  God,  or  that  he  is 
translated  from  the  family  of  Satan  into  the  family  of  heaven, 
ive  express  the  same  fact,  and  only  diversify  the  terms.”  *1* 

I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  this  representation.  There  is 
no  doubt,  indeed,  that  fallen  and  sinful  creatures,  who  have 
violated  the  lav’’  of  God,  and  exposed  themselves  to  its  right¬ 
eous  sentence,  must  first  of  all  be  absolved  from  guilt  and  re¬ 
stored  to  favour  before  they  can  receive  so  great  a  blessing  at 
the  hand  of  God,  as  that  of  being  ranked  among  the  number 
of  His  dear  children.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow,  unless  God  in  the  gracious  arrangements  of 
His  Gospel  had  so  provided,  that  those  who  have  been  justified 
should,  ipso  facto,  be  adopted.  Justification  is  altogether  a 
judicial  act,  in  which  God  deals  with  us  in  His  capacity  of 
Judge  or  Euler.  And  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  He  should, 
in  this  capacity,  have  fully  released  us  from  the  penalties  of 
disobedience,  and  restored  us  to  the  position  of  righteous  and 
loyal  subjects,  without,  at  the  same  time,  in  His  capacity  of  a 
Father,  receiving  us  into  the  bosom  of  His  family,  and  lavish¬ 
ing  on  us  all  the  fulness  of  His  parental  love.  His  doing  this 
is  something  far  more  than  the  justified  sinner  could  have 
either  asked  or  thought  of,  if  God  of  His  great  goodness  had 
not  taught  him  to  expect  it.  It  evidently  shows  that  “  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  hath  much  more  abounded.” 

But  whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  this  question,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  is  the  agent  in 
adoption,  and  that  on  His  part  it  is  an  act  of  grace.  For  it  is 
of  Him  that  an  apostle  has  assured  us,  that  He  hath  “  predes¬ 
tinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
*  Hill’s  Lectures,  iii.  272,  +  Dick’s  Lectures,  iii.  386, 
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Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace.”  It  is  of  Him  also  that  an¬ 
other  apostle  has  declared,  “  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  ns,  that  we  should  he  called  the 
sons  of  God  !  ”  And  indeed  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  that  none  can  adopt  children  into  the  family  of  God 
hut  God  himself ;  and  ecpially  evident,  that  fallen  and  sinful 
men  can  have  nothing  in  themselves  to  merit  such  a  favour, 
hut  must  he  beholden  for  it  to  the  undeserved  grace  of  God. 

II.  I  must  farther  observe,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
subject  before  us,  that  this  gracious  act  of  adoption  on  the 
part  of  God  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  done  by  Him  in  the 
admission  of  His  people  to  the  evangelical  sonship.  There  is 
also  the  renovating  agency  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  put 
forth  to  render  them  personally  qualified  for  that  filial  relation 
to  Him  with  which  they  are  invested. 

The  same  author  to  whose  speculations  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  affirms  that,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  the  soul 
of  man,  and  His  agency  in  the  human  birth  of  the  incarnate 
Saviour. 

“  If  it  was  necessary,”  he  says,  “  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
fashion  and  mould  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  order  to  its  being 
such  as  might  not  detract  from,  hut  rather  harmonise  with,  and  even 
adorn,  the  relation  of  sonship  in  which  He  stands  from  all  eternity 
to  the  Father,  much  more  are  the  good  offices  of  the  same  gracious 
Spirit  needed  for  human  nature  as  it  is  in  us,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
share  in  that  relation.”  “  In  His  case  it  was  simply  a  birth  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  to  effect ;  in  ours  it  is  a  new  bu’th.  For  Him  He 
had  to  provide  a  manhood  such  as  the  Son  of  God  might  wear,  by 
what  might  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  creative  energy,  or 
the  utterance  of  the  creative  fiat.  In  us.  He  finds  manhood  so  marred 
and  corrupted  that  it  requires  to  he,  in  a  sense,  unmade,  that  it  may 
be  made  over  again  anew.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  regene¬ 
ration.  Is  it  not  a  work  corresponding  closely  to  His  agency  in  the 
human  birth  of  Christ  1  He  generates  Christ’s  humanity  that  He 
might  continue  to  be  the  Son.  He  regenerates  our  humanity  that 
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we  may  become  sons.  To  be  ‘  born  of  the  Spirit  ’  may  thus,  I  think, 
be  shown  to  be,  as  far  as  the  human  nature  and  human  state  are  con¬ 
cerned,  an  indispensable  preliminary  condition  of  their  being  recon¬ 
cilable  with  sonship.”  ^ 

Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  analogy  here  insti¬ 
tuted  between  the  regeneration  of  a  sinner  and  the  Saviour’s 
miraculous  birth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  in  illustration  of  which  this  analogy  is  introduced, 
— namely,  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating 
the  souls  of  men  is  very  closely  connected  with  their  entrance 
into  the  evangelical  sonship.  Thus  much  is  implied  in  the 
words  of  the  evangelist  John,  when,  speaking  of  Christ,  he 
says,  “As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  (or 
right — i^ovaiav)  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that 
believe  on  His  name  ;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.”*!* 
And  a  like  inference  may  be  drawui  from  another  statement  of 
the  same  apostle,  when,  immediately  after  affirming  that 
“  Every  one  who  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of  God,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  “Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed 
upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God !  ”  j  In 
both  of  these  passages  there  is  a  connection  indicated  between 
our  being  “born  of  God,”  and  our  “becoming,”  or  “being 
called,  the  sons  of  God.”  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
cerning  the  propriety,  and  I  may  even  say  the  necessity,  of 
such  a  connection.  For,  when  we  consider  what  it  is  to  he 
“  horn  of  God” — that  it  is  the  commencement  of  our  spiritual 
renovation  after  the  Divine  image  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  —  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  in  this  work  of  heavenly 
grace,  a  most  fit  and  needful  accompaniment  of  our  adoption. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wise,  more  seemly,  or  more  important, 
than  that  the  filial  standing  should  be  associated  with  the 
filial  character,  and  that  the  “  power  ”  or  “  right  ”  given  to 
assume  the  former  should  bring  with  it  the  grace  to  impart 
and  sustain  the  latter. 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  219,  220. 

t  John  i.  12,  13.  t  John  ii.  22,  and  iii.  1. 
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It  is  not  necessary,  however,  nor  do  I  think  it  warrantable, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  this  connection,  that  we 
should  insist  on  giving  anything  like  a  literal  import  to  the 
figurative  expression  of  a  “  new  birth,”  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  the  other  figures  of  a  “  new  creation  ”  and  a  “  resurrection 
from  death,”  the  moral  renovation  of  the  human  soul  is  repre¬ 
sented.  Still  less  is  it  necessary  or  proper  that  we  should 
draw  analogies  between  this  spiritual  change, — which  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  mysterious, — and  other  things  still  more  be¬ 
yond  our  comprehension,  such  as  the  miraculous  human  birth, 
or  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  To  speak  of  “the 
close  correspondence  between  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
regenerating  the  soul  of  man,  and  His  agency  in  the  human 
birth  of  the  incarnate  Saviour ;  ”  to  state  that  “  regeneration 
makes  us  sons  by  nature,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  literal  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  term  ;  ”  and,  again,  to  affirm  that  “  John’s  design 
is  to  represent  our  being  sons  of  God  as  connected  with  our 
regeneration  after  the  very  same  manner  that  a  man’s  being 
the  son  of  his  earthly  parent  is  connected  with  his  generation 
in  time;  or,  what  was  more  in  John’s  mind,  after  the  very 
same  manner  that  our  Lord’s  being  the  Son  of  His  heavenly 
Lather  is  connected  with  His  generation  from  eternity  ;  ”  * — is, 
1  cannot  help  thinking,  not  only  to  put  an  unjustifiable  con¬ 
struction  on  the  figurative  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  to 
speculate  somewhat  too  confidently  respecting  “  secret  things 
which  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,”  and  with  which  it  does 
not  become  man  to  intermeddle. 

And  yet  it  is  very  important  to  remark,  that  the  putting  of 
this  unwarrantable  construction  on  the  figure  referred  to,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  establishme7it  of  the  author  s  position, 
that  “  the  sonship  of  believers  is  substantially  identical  with 
that  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.”  For  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  hicarnation  is  not  alleged  by  him  as  proving 
anything  more  than  the  conimu7iicableness  of  the  filial  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Eternal  Son  to  human  beings.  Even  did  we  admit 
that  on  the  ground  of  the  Incarnation  he  had  shown  this  rela- 
*  Candlish  on  tlie  ‘  Fatheiliood  of  God,’  p.  233. 
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tionsliip  to  be  capable  of  being  communicated,  it  would  still 
remain  for  him  to  show  that  it  actually  is  communicated  to  all 
believers.  And  in  order  to  prove  this  he  seems  to  have  no 
alternative  except  to  insist  on  and  make  good  his  assertions, 
that  “  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  regenerating  the  soul  of  man,  and  His  agency 
in  the  human  birth  of  the  incarnate  Saviour,”  and  that  “  our 
being  sons  of  God  is  connected  with  our  regeneration  after 
the  very  same  manner  that  our  Lord’s  being  the  Son  of 
His  heavenly  Father  is  connected  with  His  generation  from 
eternity.”  Yes,  he  must  make  out,  not  only  that  there  is  a  fair 
analogy  between  the  processes, — for  that  would  only  suffice 
to  establish  an  “analogical  sonship,”  to  which  he  attaches 
no  importance, — but  that  there  is  “a  close  correspondence” 
between  them,  and  that  they  take  place  “  after  the  very  same 
manner.”  Now  this,  I  venture  to  say,  is  more  than  he 
will  ever  prove  ; — certainly  it  is  much  more  than  he  has  in 
any  way  succeeded  in  proving.  Indeed  I  cannot  help  mar¬ 
velling  at  the  extreme  slightness  of  the  grounds  on  which 
these  statements  are  advanced  by  him,  as  contrasted  with  the 
clear,  explicit,  and  profuse  evidence  in  proof  of  the  common 
fatherhood  of  God,  to  which  he  refuses  to  attach  the  smallest 
weight. 

III.  I  must  now  further  observe,  however,  that  while,  on 
the  part  of  God,  the  entrance  of  His  people  into  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  sonship  is  accomplished  by  their  adoption  and  regeneration, 
it  is,  on  their  own  part,  immediately  and  inseparably  connected 
with  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated  in  the  AYestminster 
Confession,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  distinctly  enough  indicated  that 
faith  is,  on  our  part,  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  by  which 
this  Christian  privilege  is  attained.  For  the  grace  of  adoption 
is  there  said  to  be  conferred  by  the  Father,  “  in  and  for  His 
only  Son  Jesus  Christ,”  on  all  those  that  are  justified ;  ”  from 
which  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  unavoidable,  that  nothing 
more  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  any  man  to  secure  the  former 
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blessing  than  that  which  secures  the  latter — namely,  faith 
alone.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements  in  our  catechisms — that  “  God  freely  provideth 
and  offereth  to  sinners  a  Mediator,  and  life  and  salvation 
through  Him,  requiring  faith  as  the  condition  to  interest  them 
in  Him ;  ”  that  “  The  Spirit  applieth  to  us  the  redemption  pur¬ 
chased  by  Christ,  by  working  faith  in  us,  and  thereby  uniting 
us  to  Christ ;  ”  and  that  “  By  faith  we  receive  and  rest  upon 
Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  as  He  is  offered  to  us  in  the 
Gospel.” 

That  faith,  considered  as  a  fiducial  and  appropriative  princi¬ 
ple,  by  which  we  trustfully  receive  Christ  and  all  His  benefits, 
is  the  only  requisite,  on  our  part,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
evangelical  son  ship,  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  itself,  as  illustrated  by  the  human  analogy 
of  adoption.  Tor  wherever  this  practice  has  ordinarily  pre¬ 
vailed,  it  has  been  held  necessary  that  the  person  to  be 
adopted  should  give  his  free  consent  to  the  transaction,  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  old  enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  it,  and 
should  deliberately  express  his  willingness  to  enter  into  the 
family  of  his  benefactor.  Something  akin  to  this  may  be 
reasonably  considered  as  taking  place  in  the  spiritual  adoption. 
The  privilege  is  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel :  but  it  does 
not  actually  become  ours  until  we  heartily  accept  of  it.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  and  cannot  merit  it  by  ever  so  great  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  partake  of  it.  Yet  our  receiving  it  is  necessary  to  its 
enjoyment.  Tor  it  is  not  God’s  method  to  force  His  blessings 
upon  us  whether  we  will  have  them  or  no.  His  way  is  first 
to  incline  us  to  the  reception  of  them  ;  and  then,  when  we  are 
willing  to  receive  them,  He  bestows  them  on  us.  Now,  this 
receiving  of  tire  blessings  of  the  Gospel  is  just  what  we  under¬ 
stand  by  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ ;  “  the  principal  acts 
of  which,”  as  is  well  stated  in  our  Confession  of  Taith,  “  are 
the  accepting,  receiving,  and  resting  upon  Christ  alone  for  jus¬ 
tification,  sanctification,  and  eternal  life,”  and  of  course  also, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  specified,  for  adoption,  as  being 
immediately  and  inseparably  connected  with  justification. 
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I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  however,  that  a  conclusion 
whicli  may  be  thus  reasonably  deduced  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  is  confirmed  by  the  positive  declarations  of  Holy 
Scripture.  For  Paul  expressly  says  to  the  Galatians,  Ye  are 
all  the  children  of  God  hy  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.”  *  And  no 
less  expressly  has  the  evangelist  John  declared  respecting 
the  Saviour,  that,  “  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on 
His  name.”  •!*  And  you  will  observe  that  in  the  latter  of  these 
passages  faith  is  represented  as  being  the  means  of  our  adop¬ 
tion,  not  on  account  of  any  excellencies  that  belong  to  it,  or 
any  Christian  virtues  or  good  works  which  are  the  fruits  of  it, 
but  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  tantamount  to  the  “  receiv¬ 
ing  of  Christ,”  through  whom  the  privilege  is  secured. 

Obvious,  however,  as  this  truth  appears  to  be,  it  is  very 
greatly  obscured,  though  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  contro¬ 
verted,  by  the  same  writer  to  whose  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  adoption  we  have  already  had  so  much  occasion  to 
advert. 

“  In  the  matter  of  our  justification,”  he  observes,  “  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  he  very  scrupulous  in  excluding  everything  on  our  part 
but  faith  alone.  And  it  is  carefully  explained  that  faith  is  admitted 
as  the  means  of  our  being  justified,  not  because  it  has  any  merit  or 
virtue  or  goodness  in  itself,  nor  because  it  is  the  source  of  goodness, 
as  ‘  working  by  love,’  but  only  because  it  is  the  hand  that  accepts 
the  benefit,  or  rather  because  it  is  the  heart  that  embraces  him  in 
whom  the  benefit  resides.  It  unites  us  to  Christ.  In  the  matter 
of  our  adoption,  however,  it  is  the  very  circumstance  of  its  ‘  working 
by  love  ’  that  fits  faith  for  being  the  appropriate  organ  or  instru¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  we  might  almost  put  it  thus  :  that  love  occupies 
somewhat  of  the  same  place  with  reference  to  adoption  or  sonship 
which  faith  occupies  with  reference  to  justification.  It  is  in  the 
exercise  of  mere  and  simple  faith  that  we  apprehend  and  realise  our 
accejjtance  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of 
faith  working  by  love,  or  of  the  love  by  which  faith  works,  that  we 
apprehend  and  realise  our  loving  fellowship  with  our  heavenly 
Father  as  His  sons.”  | 

*  Gal.  iii.  26.  t  John  i.  12. 

J  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  245,  246. 
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This  statement  seems  to  me  to  be  very  erroneous.  Were 
it  true  that  “  the  circumstance  of  its  working  by  love  is  the 
very  thing  that  tits  faith  for  being  the  instrument  of  our 
adoption,”  or  that  “  love  occupies  somewhat  of  the  same  place 
with  reference  to  adoption  which  faith  occupies  with  reference 
to  justification,”  in  that  case,  I  apprehend,  we  should  scarcely 
have  any  alternative,  except  to  reverse  those  statements  of 
Holy  Scripture,  “  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved  us,” 
and  “  Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of 
His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father  ;”  or  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  them  such  statements  as  the  following,  “  God  hath  so 
loved  us,  as  to  make  us  His  adopted  children,  because  we  first 
loved  Him,”  and  “  We  become  His  sons,  because  He  first  sends 
forth  His  Son’s  spirit  of  love  and  confidence  into  our  hearts.” 
And  what  is  the  ground  on  which  this  statement  is  made  ? 
The  only  thing  offered  in  the  shape  of  argument  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; — 

“  This  may  be  partly  what  our  Lord  means  by  these  remarkable 
words  (John  xvi.  26,  27),  ‘  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name ; 
and  I  say  not  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you ;  for  the  Father 
himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed 
that  I  came  out  from  God.’  The  Elder  Brother,  having  presented 
Himself,  and  those  whom  He  ‘  is  not  ashamed  to  call  His  brethren,’ 
to  their  common  Father,  saying,  ‘Behold  I  and  the  little  ones  whom 
Thou  hast  given  me,’ — steps  for  a  moment  aside.  He  declines  to 
be  a  mere  negotiator  between  His  Father  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  as  if  there  was  still  some  distance  or  reserve.  He  in¬ 
sists  on  their  using  their  full  privilege  of  sonship,  and  making  full 
proof  of  their  Father’s  heart ;  tasting  and  seeing  how  He  loves  them 
for  the  love  they  bear  to  the  Son  ;  the  love  which,  m  a  sense,  con¬ 
stitutes  them  sons  themselves.”  * 

Now,  that  the  words  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  here  quoted,  are  far 
from  warranting  the  conclusion  thus  drawn  from  them,  must 
be  obvious  on  a  very  slight  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  adoption  of  believers,  either  in  the 
words  themselves,  or  in  their  context.  All  that  is  said  in 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  246,  247. 
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the  ingenious  author’s  comment  about  “  the  Elder  Brother 
presenting  Himself,  and  those  whom  He  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  His  brethren,  to  their  common  Father,”  and  “insisting 
that  the  younger  members  of  the  family  should  use  their  full 
privilege  of  sonship,”  is  entirely  foreign  matter  imported  into 
the  passage,  instead  of  being  by  any  reasonable  or  justifiable 
process  of  interpretation  deduced  from  it.  The  Scriptures,  if 
thus  dealt  with,  might,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  made  to  teach 
almost  anything  we  choose  to  put  into  them.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  even  if  Christ’s  people  were  regarded  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  as  the  adopted  sons  of  God,  and  urged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  full  privileges  of  that  relationship, — still  there  is  nothing 
in  our  Lord’s  statement  to  imply  that  their  love  to  Him  had 
been  the  means  of  their  adoption.  He  does  not  say,  “  The 
Father  hath  adopted  you,  or  made  you  His  children,  because 
ye  have  loved  me,”  but  “  The  Father  himself  loveth  you  be¬ 
cause  ye  have  loved  me.”  And  to  what  effect  does  He  say  that 
the  Father  himself  loveth  them  ?  Not  to  the  effect  of  makincc 
them  His  sons,  but  to  the  effect  of  granting  their  petitions  for 
whatsoever  things  they  should  ask  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  farther  noticing,  although  it  has  no 
immediate  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  the  strange  in¬ 
terpretation  that  is  put  upon  the  clause,  “  I  say  not  that  I  will 
pray  the  Father  for  you.”  This  clause  is  construed  and  para¬ 
phrased  as  if  it  had  been,  “  I  say  that  I  will  not  pray  the 
Father  for  you  ”  !  The  Elder  Brother  is  represented  as  “  step¬ 
ping  for  a  moment  aside,” — “  declining  to  be  a  negotiator 
between  the  Father  and  the  younger  members  of  the  family,” 
and  “  insisting  that  they  shall  themselves  use  the  full  privilege 
of  their  own  sonship  ;” — as  if  it  were  possible  for  even  the 
most  advanced  believer  to  stand  for  a  single  moment  on  the 
footing  of  his  own  privileges,  apart  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  to  have  access  to  the  Father  independently  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  or  mediation  of  the  Saviour  !  Certainly  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  is  nothing  more  than  this :  “  I  do  not  say  that  I 
will  pray  the  Fatlier  for  you ;  this  is  not  the  thing  which  for 
the  present  I  am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  you ;  I  have 
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said  it,  again  and  again,  in  this  discourse,  so  that  there  is  the 
less  necessity  for  now  repeating  it.  But  what  I  now  say,  as 
an  additional  ground  of  encouragement  to  you,  is,  that  my 
intercession  is  addressed  to  no  unwilling  ear ;  for  the  Father 
himself  loveth  you,  and  will  therefore  assuredly  give  yon  what¬ 
soever  good  things  yon  ask  of  Him  in  my  name.”  There  was 
no  intention  on  onr  Lord’s  part,  we  may  he  very  sure,  to  deny 
either  the  constancy  or  the  necessity  of  His  intercession  for 
His  people.  All  that  His  words  imply  is,  that  we  are  not  to 
think  of  His  intercession  as  that  which  induces  God  to  love 
them  ; — the  fact  rather  being,  that  God’s  great  love  to  them  is 
that  which  led  Him  to  provide  for  them  a  Saviour,  who  should 
make  both  atonement  and  intercession  in  their  behalf,  so  that 
the  divine  love  might  be  fully  exercised  towards  them,  con¬ 
sistently  with  tile  claims  of  holiness  and  justice. 

Waiving  this  matter,  however,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear, 
1st,  That  in  this  passage  there  is  no  reference  to  the  adoption 
of  believers  ;  and,  2dly,  That  though  there  were  such  a  refer¬ 
ence,  their  love  is  not  here  represented  as  the  means  of  their 
adoption.  Accordingly  we  fall  back  on  the  plain  statement  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  “  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  hy  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus,”  and  on  the  no  less  decisive  statement  of  the 
evangelist  John,  “  As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in 
His  name.”  And  from  these  we  argue,  not  only  that  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  means  of  adoption,  but  also  that  it  is  so, 
not  as  “  working  by  love,”  but  simply  as  “  receiving  Christ,” 
in  whom  we  are  blessed  of  God  with  this,  as  with  all  other 
spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings.”  * 

IV.  There  is  one  other  topic,  very  intimately  connected  with 
the  manner  of  entrance  into  the  evangelical  sonship,  on  which 
it  is  necessary  toYnalm  a ‘fewremarks  :  the  relation 

in  which  it  stands  to  baptism. 

It  is  held  by  many  theologians,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  creeds 
and  rituals  of  several  Christian  Churches,  that  baptism  is  the 

*  See  Xote  P. 
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very  means  of  our  obtaining  this  high  privilege ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  by  the  observance  of  this  sacrament  we  are  “  re¬ 
generated  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  received  for  God’s  own  chil¬ 
dren  by  adoption,”  and  “  made  members  of  Christ,  and  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
we  are  usually  referred  to  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  the 
following :  “  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptised 
into  Jesus  Christ  w'ere  baptised  into  His  death  ?  Therefore 
we  are  buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death  ;  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.”  *  “  Ye  are 

all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  as  many 
of  you  as  have  been  baptised  into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ.” -|* 
“  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ :  buried  with  Him  in  baptism, 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  Him  through  the  faith  of  the 
operation  of  God,  who  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead.”  | 
“  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth  also  now  save 
us  (not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  an¬ 
swer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God),  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  § 

Kow,  without  entering  at  present  into  any  detailed  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  passages,  I  may  observe  that  there  are  two 
general  considerations,  by  which  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
explained,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  and  adop¬ 
tion  by  baptism,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  implied  in 
them. 

In  the  first  jjlace,  the  sacraments  evidently  are,  and  are  uni¬ 
versally  allowed  and  understood  to  be,  of  a  symbolical  char¬ 
acter  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  appointed  signs  or  representa- 
tions  of  spirituaLblessings.  ATnd  thus  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
using,  with  respect  to  them,  "that  ver^common  and  perfectly 
intelligible  figure  of  speech,  according  to  wdiich  the  sign  is  put 
in  the  room  of  the  thing  signified, — or  names  and  qualities, 

*  Rom.  vi.  3,  4. 

t  Col.  ii.  11,  12. 


4*  Gal.  iii.  26,  27. 
§  1  Peter  iii.  21. 
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properly  belonging  to  the  one,  are  ascribed  to  the  other, — with¬ 
out  the  slightest  intention  of  affirming  that  the  two  things  are 
either  identical  or  inseparable.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  uni¬ 
versally  known  and  recognised  sacramental  emblem  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice ;  and  therefore  we  may  say,  as  the  Saviour  himself 
said  respecting  the  bread,  “  This  is  Christ’s  body;”  and  re¬ 
specting  the  wine,  “  This  is  Christ’s  blood  meaning  that  His 
body  and  blood  are  represented  by  these  elements,  but  without 
any  design  to  affirm,  either  that  the  elements  are  really  trans¬ 
formed  into  that  which  is  denoted  by  them,  or  that  a  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  former  is  always  accompanied  by  a  participation 
ill  the  latter.  In  like  manner,  were  it  even  said  in  Scripture 
(as  it  nowhere  is)  that  “  baptism  is  regeneration,”  and  that 
“  baptism  is  adoption  ;  ”  or  were  qualities  and  effects  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  one,  attributed  in  the  language  of  Scripture  to  the 
other, — this  mode  of  expression  might  be  sufficiently  well 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  baptism  is  universally 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  sacramental  sign  of  thpse 
evangelical  blessings,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing, — in 
defiance,  as  we  shall  shortly  find,  of  the  plainest  statements  of 
the  AVord  of  God, — that  all  baptised  persons,  and  none  but 
they,  are  regenerated  by  the  Spirit,  and  adopted  into  the 
family  of  God. 

In  the  second  place,  it  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
cases  of  baptism  which  are  referred  to  in  the  above  passages, 
were  cases,  not  of  baptism  administered  in  infancy,  like  those 
with  which  alone  we  are  ordinarily  conversant,  but  of  baptism 
administered  to  persons  of  mature  age,  who  had  been  converted 
from  Judaism  or  from  heathenism,  and  who,  on  making  an 
intelligent  and  deliberate  profession  of  their  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  had  been  solemnly  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Such  persons,  when  reminded  of  their 
baptism,  were  very  much  in  the  same  position  with  communi¬ 
cants  among  ourselves  who  have  recently  observed  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  And  on  the  fair  and  charitable  assumption  that 
they  had  been  sincere  in  the  professions  they  had  made,  and 
in  the  symbolical  actions  they  had  performed,  they  might 
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reasonably  be  congratulated  on  the  privileges  of  wbicli,  on  the 
supposition  of  their  sincerity,  they  were  partakers,  and  ad¬ 
monished  to  walk  worthy  of  these  privileges  in  their  subse¬ 
quent  conduct. 

I  may  quote,  as  to  this  point,  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr 
Cunningham. 

“  It  tends  greatly,”  he  says,  “  to  introduce  obscurity  and  confusion 
into  our  whole  conceptions  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  that  we  see  it 
ordinarily  administered  to  infants,  and  very  seldom  to  adults.  This 
leads  us  insensibly  to  form  very  defective  and  erroneous  views  of  its 
design  and  effect ;  or  rather  to  live  with  our  minds  very  much  in 
the  state  of  blanks,  so  far  as  concerns  any  distinct  and  definite  vieAvs 
upon  the  subject.  There  is  a  difficulty  felt — a  difficulty  which 
Scripture  does  not  afford  us  materials  for  altogether  removing — in 
laying  doAvn  any  very  distinct  and  definite  doctrine  as  to  the  precise 
bearing  and  efficacy  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  infants,  to  whom  alone 
ordinarily  we  see  it  administered  ;  and  hence  it  becomes  practically, 
as  well  as  theoretically,  important  to  remember  that  we  ought  to 
form  our  primary  and  fundamental  conceptions  of  baptism  from  the 
baptism  of  adults,  in  which  it  must  be  in  every  instance,  according 
to  the  general  doctrine  of  Protestants,  either  the  sign  and  seal  of 
a  faith  and  regeneration  previously  existing — already  effected  by 
God’s  ^aee^df  else  a  Iiypocritical  profession  of  a  state  of  mind  and 
feeling  which  has  no  existence.  This  is  the  original  and  fundamental 
idea  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  it  is  usually  represented  to  us 
in  Scripture ;  and  when  we  contemplate  it  in  this  light,  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct  and  definite  conception  regard¬ 
ing  it  than  regarding  the  Lord’s  Supper.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
lawfulness  of  infant  baptism  can  be  conclusively  established  from 
Scripture,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  general  doctrine  with  respect 
to  the  design  and  effect  of  baptism,  as  above  stated,  must  undergo 
some  modification  in  its  application  to  the  case  of  infants ;  and  the 
dan^fTd'bS^^TOViTieTp’'a:watngTts'thaWor  ta'kih^  the^baptism  of  in¬ 
fants,  with  all  the  difficulties  attaching  to  a  precise  and  definite 
statement  of  its  design  and  effect  in  their  case,  and  making  this 
regulate  our  whole  conceptions  with  respect  to  the  ordinance  in 
general.  Rather  ought  we  to  regard  adult  baptism  as  affording  the 
proper  and  fundamental  type  of  it,  deriving  our  general  conceptions 
of  it  from  that  case  ;  and  then,  since  infant  baptism  is  also  fully 
warranted  by  Scrij^ture,  we  ought  to  examine  what  modifications  the 
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leading  general  views  of  the  ordinance  must  undergo,  when  applied 
to  the  special  and  peculiar  case  of  the  baptism  of  infants.”* 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  these  two  considerations,  the  passages 
above  referred  to,  and  others  of  a  like  import,  may  be  clearly 
and  satisfactorily  interpreted,  without  supposing  baptism  to  be 
in  all  cases  the  sure  and  effectual  means  of  regeneration  and 
adoption.  For,  inasmuch  as  adult  persons  were  required, 
before  this  holy  ordinance  was  administered  to  them,  to  pro¬ 
fess  their  faith  in  Christ,  by  which,  if  sincere,  the  blessings  of 
His  Gospel  must  already  have  been  received  by  them ;  and 
inasmuch  as  their  very  observance  of  the  ordinance  was  a 
solemn  and  well-understood  symbolical  action  indicative  of 
these  blessings  as  applied  to  them  and  appropriated  by  them, 
— it  was  proper,  and  justifiable,  and  highly  profitable,  to 
admonish  them  of  the  import  and  significancy  of  what  they 
had  just  done,  by  reminding  them  that  “they  had  been  bap¬ 
tised  into  the  death  of  Christ ;  ”  that  they  had  “  put  off  the 
body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ ;  ” 
that  they  had  been  “buried  with  Him  in  baptism,  wherein 
also  they  were  risen  with  Him ;  ”  and  that  “  as  many  of  them 
as  were  baptised  into  Christ  had  put  Him  on,  so  as  to  be 
children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.”  And  yet,  whether 
these,  and  similar  representations,  were  actually  reatised  in 
each  individual  case,  depended  on  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  baptismal  profession  was  made,  and  the  faith  with  which 
the  baptismal  symbol  was  received  by  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  clear  and  abundant  evidence 
that  there  is  no  inherent  or  unfailing  virtue  in  this  initiatory 
rite  of  Christianity,  as  a  means  of  imparting  regeneration, 
adoption,  and  other  evangelical  blessings  to  its  recipients. 

We  have  scriptural  instances  of  baptism  being  administered 
without  any  spiritual  benefits  resulting  from  it ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Simon  Magus,  of  whom  an  apostle  declared,  shortly 
after  he  had  received  the  ordinance,  that  “  he  had  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  this  matter,”  that  “  his  heart  was  not  right  in  tlie 

*  Ciuiiiingliam’s  ‘  Historic  Theology,’  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  126. 
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sight  of  God,”  and  that  he  was  still  “  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.”  * 

We  have  other  instances  of  regeneration  taking  place  with¬ 
out  or  before  the  administration  of  baptism.  Paul  was  con¬ 
verted  before  he  received  this  ordinance.  The  multitude  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  were  brought  to  repentance  by  the 
preaching  of  Peter,  and  then  “  they  that  gladly  received  his 
word  were  baptised.”  -f*  Lydia  had  “  her  heart  opened  by  the 
Lord,  so  that  she  attended  to  the  things  spoken  to  her  by 
Paul,”  I  and  not  till  then  was  she  baptised  by  the  apostle.  In 
these  and  many  other  cases  that  might  be  mentioned,  regener¬ 
ation  and  faith,  and  consequently  adoption,  preceded  baptism. 

Again,  we  find  Paul  speaking  of  baptism  to  the  Corinthians 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  utterly  unnacountable  had  he  held 
it  to  be  the  sure  and  unfailing  vehicle  of  regenerating  grace 
and  of  other  evangelical  blessings.  “  I  thank  God,”  he  says, 
“  that  I  baptised  none  of  you  but  Crispus  and  Gains ;  and  I 
baptised  also  the  household  of  Stephanas  :  besides,  I  know  not 
whether  I  baptised  any  other.  Por  Christ  sent  me  not  to  bap¬ 
tise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.”  §  AVe  cannot  suppose,  surely, 
that  Paul  would  have  thanked  God  that  he  had  not  been  the 
means  of  regenerating  any  of  the  Corinthians,  except  the  very 
few  individuals  whom  he  here  mentions  ;  and  all  the  less  so 
that  we  find  him,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  expressly  claiming 
and  glorying  in  the  honour  of  having  been  instrumental  in 
their  regeneration,  when  he  thus  writes,  “  Though  ye  have  ten 
thousand  instructors  in  Christ,  yet  have  ye  not  many  fathers ; 
for  in  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  Gospel.”  || 
And  then,  as  to  his  statement  that  Christ  had  sent  him  not 
to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel,”  that  statement  would 
not  have  been  true  if  baptism  were  the  divinely-appointed 
means  of  regeneration.  For  Christ  expressly  sent  Paul  as  a 
chosen  vessel  to  the  Gentiles,  “  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.”<^  The  statement,  “Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptise, 

*  Acts  Tni.  21,  23.  +  Acts  ii.  41.  J  Acts  xvi.  14. 

§  1  Cor.  i.  14-17.  II  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  H  Acts  xxvi.  18. 
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but  to  preach  the  Gospel,”  clearly  implies  that  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  and  not  the  administration  of  baptism,  was  the 
great  means  of  reclaiming  and  regenerating  the  souls  of  men, 
and  accordingly  that  the  apostle  devoted  to  it  his  chief  atten¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  the  administration  of  baptism  to  those  who  had 
been  converted  by  his  preaching,  was  a  matter  of  subordinate 
importance,  which  might  be  left  to  others.  And  this  view  of 
the  case  agrees  well  with  other  texts,  in  which  we  are  told  that 
“  God  hath  begotten  us,”  not  by  baptism,  but  “  by  the  word  of 
truth  and  that  Christians  are  “  born  again,”  not  by  baj^tism, 
but  “  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  of  God,”  even  “  that 
word  which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  them.”‘f* 

Farther,  it  is  a  striking  circumstance  that,  much  as  St  John 
says  in  the  course  of  his  First  Epistle  regarding  the  new  birth, 
he  nowhere  mentions  baptism  in  connection  with  it :  nay,  he 
does  not  once  allude  to  baptism  at  all.  The  tests  of  regener¬ 
ation  which  he  proposes  are  these :  “  Every  one  that  doeth 
righteousness  is  born  of  God;”  “Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin;”  “Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of 
God;”  “Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  born  of 
God;”  “Whosoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the  world.”  | 
How  strange  that  any  such  tests  as  these  should  be  prescribed 
by  him,  if  all  baptised  persons  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re¬ 
generated  !  On  that  supposition  there  was  no  need  for  any 
inquiry,  whether  they  had  faith,  or  love,  or  righteousness,  or 
whether  they  abstained  from  sin,  and  overcame  the  world  ? 
The  sole  and  simple  question  would  then  have  been,  whether 
they  had  in  due  form  received  baptism  ?  That  would  have 
settled  the  point  without  further  examination. 

Our  doctrine  as  to  this  matter  is  still  further  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Jewish  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which 
held  very  much  the  same  position  under  the  Old  Testament 
with  that  which  is  held  by  baptism  under  the  New.  For  Paul 
says,  “  He  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  is  a  Jew 
who  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in 
*  James  i.  18.  +  1  Peter  i.  23,  25.  J  1  John  ii,  29,  iii.  9,  iv.  7,  v.  1,  4. 
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the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter.”  *  Assuming  the  analogy  of 
the  two  ordinances,  we  are  warranted  to  apply  to  the  one  the 
apostle’s  language  respecting  the  other,  and  to  say,  He  is  not 
a  Christian  who  is  one  outwardly ;  neither  is  that  baptism  ” 
(to  any  good  or  saving  purpose)  “  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh :  hut  he  is  a  Christian  who  is  one  inwardly ;  and  bap¬ 
tism  ”  (in  the  true  and  available  sense)  “  is  that  of  the  heart, 
in  the'  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,” 

But  it  may  be  here  asked.  Is  not  baptism  allowed  to  be,  not 
a  mere  sign,  but  also  a  seal,  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  And 
how  can  it  be  so,  if  it  does  not  convey  a  sure  pledge  of  the 
covenant  blessings  to  those  to  whom  it  is  administered  ? 

I  answer  that  the  sacraments,  when  viewed  as  seals  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  convey  no  assurance  of  spiritual  blessings 
to  ,thmr  fecipients,  except  on  the  terms  o£  that  covenant  which  is 
sealed  hTthem.  They  conflrm  to  us  the  promises  of  Cod,””sMtA 
as  these  'promises  are,  with  all  the  recpujjgjnents  which  are 
"necessary  for  the  attainment  of  them.  When  a  seal  is  affixed 
to  any  human  document,  it  confirms  what  the  document  con¬ 
tains,  neither  more  nor  less.  If  the  document  conveys  certain 
benefits  or  possessions  absolutely,  then  the  seal  confirms  them 
absolutely.  But  if  the  document  conveys  certain  benefits  or 
possessions  conditionally,  the  seal,  in  like  manner,  only  con¬ 
firms  them  conditionally.  Now,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  you,  that  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  covenant 
of  gTace,  though  offered  to  all  men,  are  not  actually  conferred 
on  all  men  without  distinction,  but  only  on  believers.  Faith 
is  required  in  order  to  the  obtaining  of  them.  And  if  so,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  sealing  import  of  the  sacraments,  as  applied 
to  the  case  of  particular  individuals,  must  be  subject  to  the 
same  limitation.  The  seals  of  the  covenant  cannot  certify  to 
an  unbeliever  that  he  is  pardoned,  regenerated,  and  adopted, 
wdien  the  covenant  sealed  by  them  may  be  seen,  by  any  one 
who  will  look  at  the  plain  terms  of  it,  to  be  cei'tifying  the  very 
reverse.  If  they  did  so,  they  would  be  nullifying,  or  rather 
contradicting,  the  covenant,  instead  of  ratifying  it. 

*  Rom.  ii.  28,  29. 
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It  is  true  that  all  persons  who  make  a  credible  profession  of 
Christianity  are  entitled  to  the  sacraments^  in  the  judgment 
of  the  visible  Church.  And  in  regard  to  baptism,  the  infants 
of  professed  believers  share  in  this  respect  in  the  outward 
privileges  of  their  parents.  But  whether  they  be  entitled  to 
the  sacraments  in^he  judgment  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
is  altogether  a  different  question.  If  He  does  not  recognise 
them,  either  as  already  being,  or  as  destined  ultimately  to 
become,  sincere  believers,  then  have  they  no  real  interest, 
either  present  or  X)rospective,  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  And 
accordingly  the  sacraments,  though  in  due  form  administered 
to  them,  are,  like  seals  attached  to  a  blanlcjh.e.et  of  parchment, 
of  no  significancy  and  validity  whatsoeXiSr. 

It  is  also  true  that,  in  relation  to  the  Church  at  large,  the 
sacraments  may  be  considered  as  holding  out  a  general  assur¬ 
ance  of  God’s  unchangeable  adherence  to  His  covenant,  and  of 
His  readiness  to  bestow  all  its  benefits  on  those  who  by  faith 
are  willing  to  receive  them.  In  this  respect  all  professed 
Christians  may  regard  them  as  standing  pledges  that  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  Christ  is  for  ever  sure,  and  that  He 
never  cajp  and_neveiywill,  deny  Himself.  But  when  we  come 
to  view  these  sealing  ordinances  in  r^ation,  not  to  the  visible 
Church  as  a  collective  body,  but  to  gmi'ticular  mcmhers  of  the 
visible  Church  who  partake  of  them,  we  must  beware  of 
ascribing  to  them  any  such  indiscriminate  confirmatory  import 
as  would  set  them  against  the  very  covenant  which  they  are 
meant  to  seal.  Assuredly,  when  so  viewed,  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  holding  out  any  assurance  of  spiritual  blessings, 
excqpt  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Those  who  observe  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  cannot  be 
saved  on  any  other  terms  than  those  who  do  not  observe  them. 
The  inspired  declarations,  “Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,”  and  “He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  life,  but  he  that  believeth  not  on  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,”  * — these  declarations  are  as  true  as  they  would 
have  been  if  there  were  no  sacraments,  and  as  true  to  those 

*  John  iii.  3,  36. 
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who  observe  the  sacraments  as  to  those  who  do  not — nay,  I 
ought  rather  to  say  that  these  and  the  like  declarations  are  all 
the  more  confidently  to  he  received  as  true,  because  toe  have  the 
sacraments  given  us  in  confirmation  of  them.  For  it  is,  as  I 
before  observed,  the  very  object  of  the  sacraments,  considered 
as  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  ratify  that  covenant, 
as  it  is,  without  any  lowering  or  lessening  of  its  requirements.* 

But  here  it  may  be  asked.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  baptism, 
— more  particularly  as  administered  to  infants,  who  are  incap¬ 
able  of  understanding  its  symbolical  import, — if  it  does  not 
effectually  convey,  or  assuredly  pledge  and  seal,  to  all  its  reci¬ 
pients  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  ? 

To  this  question  we  may  give  substantially  the  same  answer 
which  Paul  gives  to  a  like  question  respecting  circumcision. 
For  immediately  after  he  had  stated,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  that  “  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is 
that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a 
Jew  Avho  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter ;  ”  he  supposes  the 
inquiry  to  be  made,  “  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jeio'}  or 
what  profit  is  there  of  circumcision  ?  ”  And  to  this  question 
he  gives  the  following  brief  but  satisfactory  reply,  “  Much  every 
way  ;  chiefly  because  that  unto  them  ivere  committed  the  oracles 
of  God.”  f  A  somewhat  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  the 
inquiry,  “What  advantage  have  all  baptised  persons?”  Their 
baptism  does  not  infallibly  introduce  them  into  the  true  spir¬ 
itual  church  of  the  redeemed.  But  it  certainly  does  introduce 
them,  or  rather  recognise  them  as  already  belonging  to  the 
visible  Church — admits  them  to  its  outward  privileges  and 
advantages — brings  them  within  the  sphere  of  its  influences 
and  means  of  grace — and  opens  to  them  a  wide  door,  whereby, 
thrqugli  divine  grace,  they  may  come  to  the  attainment  of  all 
itg  ^  spiritual  and  heavenly~"FIessings.  It  further  solids  Iot 
them  at  the  Lord’s  hands,  in  one  of  the  most  sacred  ordinances 
of  His  appointment,  those  renovating  and  sanctifying  influ¬ 
ences  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  it  is  at  once  the  visible 
*  See  Note  Q.  t  Rom.  iii.  1,  2. 
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emblem  and  the  sacred  pledge.  In  the  special  case  of  infants, 
it  still  further  secures  for  them  the  imposition  of  a  solemn 
obligation  on  their  parents  to  ‘‘bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  And  although  we  dare  not 
affirm  that  in  all  cases  baptism  is  unJailinglx  accompanied 
with  regenerating  and  adopting  grace,  we  have  no  reason J;o 
doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  is  so.  ISTor  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  may  not  venture  to  say,  in  the  cautious  and  well- 
considered  language  of  our  Confession  of  Paith,  that  “the 
efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time  wherein 
it  is  administered ;  yet  notwithstanding,  by  the  right  use  of 
this  ordinance,  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but 
really  exhibited  and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such 
(ivhether  of  age  or  infants)  as  that  grace  helongeth  unto,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  counsel  of  God’s  own  will,  in  His  appointed  time.” 

Who  those  persons  are  “  to  whom  this  grace  belongeth,”  or 
on  whom  it  is  God’s  purj)ose  in  His  own  time  to  confer  it — is, 
of  course,  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  answering. 
Our  ignorance,  however,  in  regard  to  this  “  secret  thing,”  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  administer  baptism  to  such  as  make 
a  credible  profession,  and  also  to  their  children,  any  more  than 
it  is  a  reason  for  excluding  them  from  the  use  of  any  other 
ordinances  or  means  of  grace,  of  all  which  it  may  be  truly 
said,  no  less  than  of  baptism,  that  their  actual  efficacy  is 
limited  to  those  persons  to  whom  it  is  God’s  secret  purpose  to 
render  them  effectual.  Ho  one  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist 
that  we  must  either  hold  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
unfailingly  efficacious  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  all  who  hear 
it,  or  else  that  we  must  set  aside  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
as  entirely  useless  !  Equally  unreasonable  is  it  to  maintain,  that 
if  we  do  not  hold  baptism  to  be  unfailingly  efficacious  in  im¬ 
parting  spiritual  blessings  to  all  who  outwardly  receive  it,  then 
we  may  be  fairly  challenged  to  dispense  with  it,  as  of  no  real 
virtue  or  efficacy  whatsoever. 

When  baptism  is  administered,  we  are  instructed  in  our 
‘Directory  for  Worship’  to  offer  up  prayer  to  this  or  the  like 
effect :  “  That  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  left  us  as  strangers  with- 
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out  the  covenant  of  promise,  but  called  us  to  the  privileges 
olTHis  ordinances,  would  graciously  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  and 
bless  His  own  ordinance  of  baptism  at  this  time :  that  He 
would  join  the  inward  baptism  of  His  Spirit  with  the  outward 
baptism  of  water,  and  make  this  baptism  to  the  infant  a  seal 
of  adoption,  remission  of  sin,  regeneration,  and  eternal  life,  and 
all  other  promises  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  that  the  child 
may  be  planted  into  the  likeness  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  the  body  of  sin  being  destroyed  in 
him,  he  may  serve  God  in  newness  of  life  all  his  days.” 

Who  will  venture  to  say  that  such  a  prayer,  offered  up  by  a 
Christian  congregation  in  behalf  of  a  young  child  when  received 
into  its  fellowship,  can  be  of  no  possible  advantage  in  the  way 
of  securing  for  him,  either  then  or  afterwards,  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  who  worketh  when  and  how  He  willeth  ? 

And  if  it  be  here  urged  that  this  prayer  is  merely  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  baptism,  and  no  part  of  the  ordinance  itself,  I 
answer  that,  apart  from  this  or  any  similar  prayer  that  may  be 
used  on  the  occasion,  the  very  act  of  administering  the  sacra- 
m^t  is  in  itself  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer  that  God  would  have 
respect  to  that  covenant  which  is  gg^TTSyTTlnb^ialf  of  ^e 
child  to  whom  it  is  administered.  In  no  character  short  of 
this  can  it  be  reasonably  regarded.  For^what  is  it  that  is 
done  when  a  person  is  baptised  ?  One  of  Christ’s  ministers, 
acting  by  His  authority,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  a  Christian  assemblage,  applies  to  the  baptised  person 
the  appointed  seal  of  the  evangelical  promises,  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead  are  here  splemnly  invoked  to  confer 
on  the  recipie^of  Tlie  prdinanae  the.  blessings  represented  by 
it ;  and,  apart  from  such  invocation,  the  accompanying  action, 
whereby  the  appointed  token  of  the  covenant  is  allied,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  symlolical grayer.  For  prayer,  being  “  the 
offering  up  of  our  desires  unto  God  for  things  agreeable  to 
His  will,”  may  be  expressed  in  significant  action  as  well  as  in 
articulate  words.  And  hence  we  may  truly  say,  that  in  baptis¬ 
ing  a  person  we  are  virtually  praying  that  God  would  confer 
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upon  him  the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  his  baptism  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  And  when  it  is  further  considered  that  the  suppli¬ 
catory  action  which  we  thus  perform  is  no  other  than  the  Lord 
himself  has  expressly  appointed  as  a  token  and  pledge  of  the 
unchangeableness  of  His  covenant,  our  performance  of  the 
action  cannot  otherwise  be  regarded  than  as  what  Isaial^calls 
“  pleading  with  God,  and  putting  Him  in  remembrance”*  of 
His  own  plighted  mercies;  and  may,  therefore,  if  done  “in 
faith,  nothing  wavering,”  be  expected  to  draw  down  a  special 
blessing  from  on  high. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that_the  extreme  ;iealousy  that  is 
felt  among  us  of  anything  like  the  notion  of  an  opus  operatum 
in  this  sacrament  should  have  disposed  many  to  fall  into  the 
opposite  error  of  wellnigh  denying  any  efficacy  to  baptism  as 
armeans  of  imparting  sjDiritual  benefits  to  those  who  receive  it, 
^d  of  regarding  it  in  no  higher  light  than  that  of  a  mere  form 
of  admissionHito  the  j^ible  Church.  The  prevalence  of  such 
low  views  of  the  efficacy  of  baptism  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  proving  efficacious.  If  we  wish  it 
to  be  attended  wdth  a  blessing,  we  must  expect  a  blessing ; 
whereas  if  we  regard  it,  and  allow  our  people  to  regard  it,  as 
no  better  than  a  decent  form,  we  are  taking  the  most  effectual 
method  of  securing  that  it  shall  be  in  our  experience  a  decent 
form,  and  nothing  more.  But  why  should  we  be  so  inordin¬ 
ately  afraid  of  superstitious  views  being  entertained  of  this 
ordinance  as  to  dread  the  ascription  to  it  of  its  full  value  as  a 
means  of  grace  ?  Let  us  maintain  as  earnestly  as  we  can  that 
“  grace  and  salvation  are  not  so  inseparably  annexed  to  this 
sacrament  as  that  no  person  can  be  regenerated  or  saved  with¬ 
out  it,  or  that  all  who  are  baptised  are  undoubtedly  regene¬ 
rated  but  let  us  be  not  the  less  firmly  persuaded  on  that 
account,  that  “by  the  right  use  of  this  ordinance  the  grace 
promised  is  not  oiily~ol!ered,  but  really  exhibited  and  imjmrted 
by  Hlie  Lloly  Ghost,  to  such  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  God’s  own  will  in  His  appointed 
time.” 

*  Isa.  xliii.  26. 


LECTURE  XII. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  SONS  OF  GOD. 

There  are  still  some  departments  of  that  interesting  subject 
with  which  in  the  preceding  Lectures  we  have  been  occupied, 
on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  allude  to 
the  peculiar  privileges  and  advantages  of  which  the  adopted 
sons  of  God  are  made  partakers,  and  to  the  corresponding  obli¬ 
gations  that  are  imposed  on  them. 

Of  their  privileges,  we  may  confidently  say,  that  they  are  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  them  ;  and,  happily, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  leave  room 
for  controversy  with  respect  to  them.  They  are  no  other,  in¬ 
deed,  than  must  unavoidably  he  suggested  by  the  most  cursory 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  that  relation  to  their  heavenly 
Father  into  which  they  have  been  brought. 

1.  Need  I  observe,  for  example,  that  God’s  children  have 
the  fullest  security  that  all  their  wants  shall  be  supplied  ?  To 
provide  for  a  man’s  own  offspring  is  the  dictate  of  natural  affec¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  religious  principle.  And  he  who  adopts  a 
child  comes  under  an  obligation  to  act  towards  him  in  this 
respect  a  father’s  part.  Accordingly,  those  wlio  are  received 
into  the  family  of  God  may  confidently  expect  from  Him  all 
things  that  are  necessary  or  truly  conducive  to  their  welfare. 
They  have  no  certainty,  indeed,  that  riches  and  honours  and 
luxuries  shall  in  His  providence  he  conferred  upon  them ;  for 
infinite  wisdom  may  see  that  such  things,  instead  of  being 
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beneficial,  would  be  perilous  and  injurious  to  them ;  but  of 
this  they  are  assured,  that  every  temporal  blessing  which  the 
wisest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  richest  and  kindest,  of  Fathers 
sees  to  be  expedient  for  them,  shall  in  nowise  be  withheld. 
And  however  scanty  may  be  their  store  of  earthly  goods,  they 
have  God’s  welcome  to  it,  and  God’s  blessing  upon  it;  and 
with  these,  in  the  veriest  depths  of  poverty,  they  are  rich  in¬ 
deed.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  ministering  to  their  spiritual  wants 
that  His  fatherly  care  and  bounty  are  displayed.  Here  He  is 
especially  pledged  to  “  supply  all  their  need  according  to  His 
riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.”  *  Whatever  it  be  that  is 
suited  to  their  exigencies, — instruction,  guidance,  strength, 
encouragement,  peace,  or  consolation, — they  have  but  to  ask  it 
of  Him  and  it  shall  be  given  ;  for  He  is  ready  to  “  make  all 
grace  abound  toward  them,  that  they  always,  having  all  suffi¬ 
ciency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good  work.”  *|* 

2.  Parental  chastening  is  another  of  their  privileges.  To 
those  indeed  who  judge  according  to  their  natural  feelings, 
this  may  appear  unworthy  to  be  so  regarded ;  for  “  no  chasten¬ 
ing  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous.”  But 
though  an  apparent  grievance,  it  is  a  real  blessing  ;  for  in  due 
time  “  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness.”  +  It  is 
mistaken  lenity  in  an  earthly  parent  to  Avithhold  the  sharp 
discipline  which  is  often  necessary  to  check  the  wayward 
inclinations,  and  to  correct  the  perverse  dispositions,  of  his 
children.  Hot  such  is  the  wise  and  considerate  love  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  “  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth ; 
and  He  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth.  If  ye  endure 
chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons  ;  for  what  son 
is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?”  § 

3.  Again,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  sons  of  God  to  have  free 
access  to  Him,  and  intimate  communion  with  Him.  It  is  by 
a  peculiarly  close  and  endearing  tie  that  parent  and  child  are 


*  Philip,  iv.  19. 
t  Heb.  xii.  11. 


+  2  Coi’.  ix.  8. 

§  Heb.  xii.  6,  7. 
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bound  to  one  another,  and  peculiarly  intimate  is  the  fellow¬ 
ship  that  subsists  between  them.  The  great  God,  indeed,  is  so 
highly  exalted  above  us,  by  reason  of  His  incomparable  ma¬ 
jesty,  and  still  more  of  His  immaculate  holiness,  that  it  might 
seem  to  be  unwarranted  presumption  in  creatures  so  weak  and 
sinful  to  approach  Him.  But  he  has  Himself  encouraged  us 
to  draw  nigh  as  children  to  a  father,  able  and  ready  to  help 
us.  He  invites  us  to  come  to  Him,  to  walk  with  Him,  to 
trust  to  Him,  to  cast  all  our  cares  upon  Him,  to  consign  all 
our  interests  to  Him.  And  as  often  as  the  thought  of  our 
nothingness  and  unworthiness  might  lead  us  to  shrink  from 
His  awful  and  majestic  presence,  the  name  of  Father,  which 
He  has  taught  us  to  apply  to  Him,  dispels  our  fears,  revives 
our  confidence,  and  emboldens  us  with  unreserved  freedom  to 
pour  out  before  Him  the  desires  of  our  hearts, — remembering 
those  gracious  words  whereon  He  has  taught  us  to  hope,  that 
“  if  we,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  our  chil¬ 
dren,  much  more  will  our  father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  Him.” 


4.  Closely  akin  to  that  which  I  have  just  noticed,  is  another 
precious  privilege  of  the  sons  of  God ;  namely,  the  imparting 
to  them  of  a  filial  spirit.  “  Because  ye  are  sons,”  it  is  written, 
“God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts 
“For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear; 
but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  v^e  cry, 
Abba,  Father.” -f*  This  is  one  respect  in  which  the  divine 
adoption  far  excels  that  which  is  human.  Men,  by  adopting 
children,  can  give  them  the  name  and  place  and  outward 
privileges  of  sonship,  but  nothing  more.  While  changing  the 
state  of  the  persons  thus  favoured,  by  translating  them  from 
one  family  into  another,  they  cannot  produce  any  correspond¬ 
ing  change  in  their  dispositions.  But  what  men  cannot  do, 
God  is  able  to  accomplish.  Along  with  the  filial  state.  He 
imparts  also  the  filial  spirit.  As  often  as  He  receives  sinful 
men  into  His  family.  He  brings  their  minds  into  harmony 
*  Gal.  iv.  6.  +  Rom.  viii.  15. 
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witli  tlieir  new  condition.  He  changes  the  heart  of  the  bond¬ 
man  into  that  of  a  child.  He  inspires  them  with  that  love 
which  casteth  out  fear.  He  teaches  them  to  esteem  His 
service  as  perfect  freedom,  and  to  run  with  an  enlarged  heart 
in  the  way  of  His  commandments. 

5.  It  need  scarcely  he  added  that  another  of  their  privileges 
is  the  hope  of  a  glorious  inheritance  in  the  world  to  come. 
Children,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  inherit  the 
possessions  and  dignities  of  their  parents.  And  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  a  son  by  adoption  possesses  the  same  rights  as  a  son  by 
natural  descent.  It  is  even  so  with  those  who  are  received 
into  the  family  of  God.  “  If  children,”  says  an  apostle,  “  then 
are  they  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.”  * 
An  inheritance  awaits  them,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the 
treasures  and  honours  of  the  world  are  insignificant, — “  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  for  them  in  heaven.”  *1*  Accordingly,  their 
ultimate  and  full  attainment  of  this  inheritance  is  empha¬ 
tically  styled  by  St  Paul  “  the  adoption,”  when  he  represents 
the  children  of  God,  “  who  have  received  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,”  as  “  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption 
of  their  bodies,” — in  other  words,  as  longing  for  the  time 
when,  being  raised  in  triumph  from  the  grave,  they  shall  be 
made  perfectly  blessed  in  the  full  enjoying  of  God  to  all 
eternity. 

Such  are  the  privileges  of  God’s  adopted  children.  They 
are  evidently  no  other  than  are  necessarily  implied  in  that 
gracious  relation  to  Him  into  which  they  have  been  brought. 
And  the  very  use  of  the  term  adoption,  to  signify  their  admis¬ 
sion  into  that  relation,  encourages  them  to  look  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  these  privileges,  not  merely  as  a  boon  which  God,  of 
His  great  benignity,  may  probably  or  reasonably  be  expected 
to  confer  upon  them,  but  as  the  sure  fulfilment  of  federal 
engagements  and  stipulations,  to  which,  according  to  the  ana- 
*  Rom.  viii.  17.  +  1  Peter  i.  4.  J  Rom.  viii.  23. 
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logy  of  an  adopting  parent,  He  lias  fully  and  faithfully  pledged 
Himself  in  their  behalf. 

But  here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  views  of  the 
author  I  have  so  frequently  before  referred  to. 

He  holds  that  such  manifestations  of  “  benignant  gracious¬ 
ness  ”  on  the  part  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  believers,  as 
those  which  I  have  now  indicated,  cannot  in  themselves  be 
regarded  as  of  a  fatherly  character ;  nor,  consequently,  can 
the  enjoyment  of  them  be  regarded  as  in  itself  implying  the 
possession  of  filial  privileges  by  those  who  are  partakers  of 
them. 

“  A  general  notion,”  he  says,  “  of  benignant  gracionsness  on  the 
part  of  God  may,  as  regards  its  actings  and  manifestations,  be 
broken  np,  as  it  were,  into  details.  The  analogy  of  the  human 
family  may  suggest  a  variety  of  particular  instances.  The  subject 
is  often  treated  in  this  way.  God  is  represented  as  discharging 
many  different  offices  towards  His  people,  all  of  them  indicative 
and  expressive  of  an  affection  like  that  of  a  parent :  such  as  put¬ 
ting  upon  them  His  name ;  giving  them  access  always  to  His 
throne ;  pitying,  protecting,  and  providing  for  them ;  chastening 
and  correcting  them ;  keeping  them  safe  till  they  reach  heaven  at 
last.  But  to  a  large  extent  these  may  he  all  classed  as  benignant 
offices  of  government,  and  of  government  merely.  They  all,  however, 
stand  out  in  a  new  light,  and  become  far  more  clear,  specific,  and 
well  defined,  when  they  are  viewed  in  connection  with  the  true  and 
proper  fatherhood  of  God,  as  distinguished  from  what  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  the  analogical."  * 

The  assertion  here  advanced,  that  the  benignant  offices  ” 
referred  to  are,  to  a  large  extent,  purely  governmental,  and  not, 
in  themselves  considered,  parental  in  their  character,  is  set 
forth  as  if  it  were  a  self-evident  proposition,  without  any 
attenqot,  either  in  the  way  of  argument  or  of  illustration,  to 
establish  it.  I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  it  is  far  from 
being  self-evident.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  if  such 
actings  as  have  been  referred  to  may  be  classed  as  mere 
offices  of  government,  and  not  of  fatherhood,  there  must  then 
be  no  definite  line  of  distinction  that  can  be  drawn  between 
*  Caiidlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  254. 
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the  proper  actings  of  an  affectionate  parent  and  a  beneficent 
ruler. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  speak  of  these  offices  as  fatherly, 
and  of  the  persons  who  are  benefited  by  them  as  enjoying 
filial  privileges,  we  are  using  terms  “  suggested  by  the  an¬ 
alogy  of  a  human  family.”  But  what  of  this,  if  the  analogy 
be  a  just  one?  If  it  be  so  we  are  fully  warranted  to  make 
use  of  it.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed,  in  which  the  great  God  can  be  represented  to  our 
minds  at  all,  except  through  the  use  of  human  analogies  or 
similitudes.  Now,  that  the  analogy  in  question  is  a  just  one, 
has  been  elsewhere  fully  admitted  by  this  very  author,  who 
here  speaks  so  slightingly  of  what  he  styles  the  “  analogical 
fatherhood  of  God,  as  distinguished  from  His  true  and  proper 
fatherhood.”  For  in  a  passage  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  quote  he  says,  “  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
analogy  is  a  natural  and  so  far  a  valid  one.  The  relation  of 
son  and  father  on  earth  is  fitted,  and  probably  in  its  original 
constitution  intended,  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  similar  relation 
between  earth  and  heaven.”  * 

It  is  doing  great  injustice  to  our  argument,  however,  to 
represent  it  as  merely  founded  on  analogy.  We  have  not 
only  “  the  analogy  of  the  human  family  ”  to  build  upon  when 
speaking  of  the  benefits  above  referred  to  as  “  filial  privileges,” 
but  the  clear  and  unequivocal  statements  of  Holy  So'ijjture, 
that  all  true  believers  are  the  adopted  sons  of  Ood,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  they  are  warranted  to  expect  from  Him  such 
treatment  as  every  adopting  parent  among  men  is  pledged  to 
bestow  on  the  children  of  his  adoption.  Surely  we  may  say, 
that  in  the  light  of  these  assurances  of  God’s  adopting  grace 
which  are  given  us  in  His  Word,  His  gracious  and  benignant 
offices  towards  believers  assume  an  aspect  of  “  true  and  proper 
fatherhood,”  as  ‘‘  clear,  specific,  and  well  defined  ”  as  could  be 
wished. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  it  so  happens  that  one  and  all  of 
those  filial  privileges  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  not 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  113. 
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only  attributed  in  Scripture  to  believers,  but  are  so  attributed 
to  them  under  the  chai'acter  of  filial  privileges  which  God,  as 
their  heavenly  Father,  has  conferred  upon  them.  Thus,  does 
He  pity  them  ?  It  is  “  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children.”  * 
Does  He  spare  them  ?  It  is  “  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son 
that  serveth  him.”*|*  Does  He  provide  for  them  all  things 
that  are  necessary?  It  is  because  as  “their  heavenly  Father, 
He  knoweth  that  they  have  need  of  these  things.”  j  Does  He 
chasten  and  correct  them?  It  is  as  the  “Father  of  their 
spirits,”  who  “  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth.”  § 
Does  He  give  them  freedom  and  confidence  in  approaching 
Him?  It  is  “because  they  are  sons,  into  whose  hearts  He 
has  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son,  crying,  Abba,  Father.”  || 
Does  He  reserve  for  them  an  inheritance  in  heaven?  It  is 
because,  being  sons,  “  they  are  heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ.”  IF  Thus  does  it  appear  that  in  ascribing 
these  and  suchlike  benefits  to  the  children  of  God  as  filial 
privileges,  we  are  using  no  analogies  taken  from  the  human 
relationship  further  than  the  Scriptures  of  divine  truth  have 
suggested  to  us.  And  such  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
astonishing  that  our  representation  of  these  privileges  should 
be  held  to  contain  little  or  nothing  that  is  clearly,  specifically, 
and  definitely  characteristic  of  true  sonship,  when  we  thus 
find  that  not  only  its  general  outlines,  but  its  minute  details, 
are  set  forth  as  filial  by  the  express  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God. 

But  here  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  consider,  what  it  is  that 
the  author  referred  to  represents  as  the  grand  and  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  heavenly  sonship,  to  which  all  its  precious¬ 
ness  and  blessedness  must  be  traced.  It  is  no  other  than  “  the 
perfect  and  inviolable  security,”  which  pertains  to  the  filial 
relationship  of  God’s  children,  as  participating  in  the  sonship 
of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father.  All  other  relations  are 
mutable  and  uncertain.  But  sonship,  as  thus  constituted,  is 
inviolable  and  eternal. 

*  Ps.  ciii.  13.  +  Mai.  iii.  17.  +  Mat.  vi.  32. 
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“  This,”  he  says,  “  is  the  peculiar  benefit  of  sonship ;  this  is  its 
great  radical,  distinctive,  characteristic  property.  It  puts  an  end 
conclusively  to  probation,  in  every  sense  and  in  every  form.  It 
secures  permanence  of  position  in  the  household  or  family  of  God.” 
He  admits  that,  “  apart  from  sonship  altogether,  God’s  act  of  free 
grace  in  justifying  those  who  believe  is  held  to  carry  with  it,  as  a 
consequence,  the  inviolable  security  of  the  justified;”  and  that, 
“  by  the  purpose  of  God,  expressed  in  His  j^romises,  it  does  so.” 
But  He  maintains  that  “  there  is  nothing  in  or  about  our  standing 
as  justified  persons,  considered  simply  in  itself,  to  secure  infallibly 
that  we  shall  preserve  it  and  hold  it  fast.  Although  God  is  able  to 
secirre  this,  and  is  moreover  graciously  pledged  to  secure  it ;  yet,  for 
aught  we  know.  His  way  of  securing  it  may  be  just  through  our 
receiving  the  adoption  of  sons.  For  let  the  relation  in  which  we 
stand  to  God  as  subjects  and  servants  be  taken  at  its  very  best,  as 
it  subsists  in  the  case  of  justified  believers,  there  is  still  to  be 
desiderated  in  it  the  element  or  condition  of  absolute  inviolabil¬ 
ity.”  But  this  element  is  held  to  be  supplied  so  soon  as  we 
receive  the  adoption  of  sons,  whereby  there  is  infallibly  secured  to 
us  a  fixed  and  abiding  position  in  the  divine  household. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  have  been  appealed  to  in  confirmation  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  I  may  make  a  few  general  observations  on  the  statement 
itself.  The  purport  of  it  is,  that  adoption  is  distinguished 
from  other  evangelical  blessings,  and  in  particular  from  justi¬ 
fication,  by  having  in  it  se  an  element  of  inviolable  secu¬ 
rity  ;  that  though  our  tenure  of  other  blessings,  if  we  are  true 
believers,  be  in  point  of  fact  absolutely  certain,  this  does  not 
arise,  as  in  the  case  of  adoption,  from  anything  permanent  “  in 
or  about  ”  the  blessings  themselves,  but  from  the  purpose  and 
promise  of  God  to  secure  them  to  us ;  ^and  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  God’s  way  of  securing  them  to  us  may  be  just  by  con¬ 
joining  with  them  the  adoption  of  sons,  which  is  alone  fixed 
and  indefectible  in  its  very  nature. 

On  this  statement  I  may  venture  to  remark,  that  adoption, 
as  such,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  in  it  any  “  element  of 
inviolable  security,”  more  than  justification  and  other  evan- 

*  Candlisb  on  tlie  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  261,  263,  264,  265. 
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gelical  blessings,  apart  from  the  sure  grounds  of  the  covenant 
of  grace  on  whicli  it  rests.  A  son  who  proves  incorrigible 
may  be  driven  from  his  father’s  house,  no  less  than  may  a 
subject,  who  proves  disloyal  and  rebellious,  be  banished  from 
his  sovereign’s  kingdom.  This  is  fully  admitted  by  the  author 
whose  theory  we  are  considering. 

“  A  son’s  standing,”  he  says,  “  in  his  earthly  parent’s  house,  is 
not  absolutely  and  inviolably  secure.  He  may  go  out,  or  he  may  be 
thrust  out.  It  is  true,  he  is  not  strictly  speaking  upon  trial ;  the 
right  to  be  at  home  with  his  father  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  conditional.  Still  it  may  be  forfeited,  or  it  may  be  de¬ 
spised  and  practically  renounced  :  he  may  be  tempted  and  may  fall, 
and  that  irrecoverably.  If  our  standing  as  sons  in  the  divine  house¬ 
hold  is  imagined  to  be  at  the  very  best  simply  like  my  son’s  stand¬ 
ing  in  my  house,  it  is  not  divested  of  the  condition  of  precarionsness. 
There  may  be  more  safeguards  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
God  is  able  to  take  more  care  of  His  children  than  I  can  take  of 
mine  :  that,  however,  is  only  a  difference  of  degree ;  some  insecurity, 
be  it  more  or  less,  still  attaches  to  the  relation  ;  and  if  those  called 
to  be  sons,  in  the  sense  now  supposed  to  be  put  upon  sonship,  have 
seen  others  as  good  and  strong  as  themselves  fall,  or  if  they  have 
themselves  fallen  and  been  with  difficulty  recovered,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why,  even  in  the  holy  heavenly  home,  they  may  not  be 
haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  possibly  after  all  they  may  be 
cast  away.”  * 

If  such  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  adoption,  merely  as 
such,  does  not  imply  absolute  security.  Some  other  considera¬ 
tion,  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  sonship,  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  order  to  impart  to  it  this  most  import¬ 
ant  element.  In  the  case  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
indeed.  His  sonship,  being  constituted  not  by  creation  or  adop¬ 
tion,  but  in  some  inconceivable  manner  by  eternal  generation, 
and  being  specifically  distinguished  from  all  other  sonships  by 
that  participation  in  the  divine  substance  which  is  included 
in  it,  is  necessarily  eternal  and  unchangeable,  as  those  divine 
persons  are  between  whom  it  subsists.  But,  as  we  have  al- 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  262,  263. 
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ready  seen,  tins  monogenetic  sonsliip  is  incapable  of  being 
shared  in  by  any  created  being.  There  is,  indeed,  another  son- 
sliip  which  Clnist  sustains,  as  the  perfect  man  after  the  simili¬ 
tude  of  unfallen  Adam,  and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  the  hope 
and  aim  of  all  true  believers  to  he  conformed  to  Him.  But 
the  permanence  and  security  attendant  on  this  relation,  which 
we  may  he  allowed  to  call  His  human  sonship,  must  be  traced, 
not  to  anything  inherent  in  the  relation  itself,  hut  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  sinlessness  of  His  human  nature,  and  to  the  divine  strength 
and  perfect  excellence  imparted  to  it,  as  “  sanctified  and  an¬ 
ointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  above  measure.”  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  sonship  of  believers,  when,  “in  and  for  Christ,” 
they  are  adopted  into  the  family  of  God.  Their  position  in 
their  Father’s  house  is  thenceforward  inviolably  secure.  But 
it  is  so,  not  in  consequence  of  anything  essentially  more  cer¬ 
tain  and  permanent  in  adoption  itself  than  in  any  of  the  other 
benefits  conferred  upon  them,  but  in  consequence  of  the  sure 
foundation  that  has  been  laid  for  all  their  privileges  in  the 
finished  work  of  Christ,  the  indissoluble  nature  of  their  union 
with  the  Saviour  through  the  never-failing  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  imparted  to  them,  and  the  firm  and  unalterable  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  covenant  of  grace  in  which  all  spiritual  and 
heavenly  blessings  are  secured  to  them. 

But  further,  and  more  particularly  in  reference  to  justifica¬ 
tion,  I  cannot  admit  that  this  evangelical  blessing  stands  on 
any  different  footing  from  adoption,  as  regards  the  permanence 
of  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  it.  It  may  be  allowed  that 
“  there  is  nothing  in  or  about  our  standing  as  justified  persons, 
considered  simply  in  itself,  to  secure  that  we  shall  infallibly 
preserve  it.”  But  when  we  consider  it,  not  “  simply  in  itself,” 
but  in  connection  with  the  ground  on  which  it  rests,  the  'per¬ 
fect  and  all-sufiicicnt  righteousness  of  the  Saviour,  there  is, 
certainly,  “  in  and  about  it  ”  an  element  of  stability  which 
warrants  ns  to  say,  in  the  language  of  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
that  “  God  doth  continue  to  forgive  the  sins  of  those  that  are 
justified,”  and  that  “they  can  never  fall  from  the  state  of  justi¬ 
fication  or,  in  the  more  authoritative  language  of  Holy 
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Scripture,  that  “  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which 
are  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

As  for  the  suggestion,  that  “  for  anything  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  God’s  way  of  securing  our  standing  as  justified 
persons  may  he  just  through  our  receiving  the  adoption  of 
sons,”  it  seems  to  me  to  he  utterly  inadmissihle.  For  in  Christ 
the  one  standing  is  as  permanent  as  the  other  ;  and,  apart  from 
Christ,  there  is  no  permanence  in  either.  Even  if  God  had  not 
been  pleased  to  superadd  the  blessing  of  adoption  to  that  of 
justification,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  on  that  account 
the  less  secure,  as  resting  on  that  perfect  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  which,  by  a  divinely  originated  and  divinely 
sustained  faith,  we  obtain  a  sure  and  indefeasible  interest. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  adoption  itself  has 
no  inherent  security  in  its  own  nature,  more  than  belongs  to 
any  other  blessing  of  the  Gospel,  apart  from  the  grace  of  God, 
whereby  we  are  continually  preserved  in  union  with  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  we  are  partakers  of  it.  We  dare  not 
regard  any  one  of  the  bebever’s  privileges  as  furnishing  in  it¬ 
self  a  secure  tenure  for  the  others.  Tire  words  of  the  apostle 
are  alike  applicable  to  them  all,  “By  faith  ye  stand;”*  “Ye 
are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation.”  *f* 

Having  made  these  general  observations  on  the  statement 
before  us,  let  us  now  consider  the  scriptural  evidence  adduced 
in  confirmation  of  it. 

The  passage  which  is  confidently  alleged  as  “  settling  the 
whole  matter,”  is  that  remarkable  statement  of  our  Lord,  when 
arguing  with  certain  J ews  about  spiritual  liberty,  “  The  servant 
abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever ;  but  the  Son  abideth  ever. 
If  the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed.”  j: 

“  He  had  just  before  said  to  them,  ‘  If  ye  continue  in  my  word, 
then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed  ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free  to  which  they  had  rejoined,  ‘We 
be  Abraham’s  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man;,  how 
*  2  Cor.  i.  24.  +  1  Peter  i.  5.  J  John  viii.  35,  36. 
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sayest  thoai,  “Ye  shall  he  made  free  ”  ?  ’  They  regarded  our  Lord’s 
promise  as  casting  an  imputation  on  them — as  implying  that  they 
were  in  a  state  of  bondage.  And  this  they  disclaimed  as  inconsistent 
with  their  being  ‘  Abraham’s  seed.’  They  held  that,  as  being  so, 
they  were  and  always  had  been  free — free,  that  is  to  say,  in  their 
standing  before  God,  as  being  by  national  descent  members  of  His 
family.  Our  Lord  first  meets  them  with  an  appeal  to  their  own 
consciences  :  ‘Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  'Whosoever  committeth 
sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.’  As  if  He  had  said,  ‘  You  can  scarcely  deny 
that  you  commit  sin ;  so  far  you  serve  sin ;  it  has  dominion  over 
you.  Then  you  are  not  free,  as  you  boast,  to  serve  God  only.  You 
may  be  in  God’s  house ;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  as  being  free  in  your 
relation  to  Him.  For  that  you  cannot  be,  while,  committing  sin, 
you  are  the  servants  of  sin.  Your  position  in  the  house  can  be  only 
that  of  a  servant.’  He  then  tells  them  that  such  a  position  is  at  the 
best  precarious  and  insecure ;  for  ‘  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the 
house  for  ever.’  ‘  As  a  servant,  he  has  no  right  to  such  a  privilege  ; 
nor,  indeed,  has  he  any  capacity  for  realising  it.  He  is  distracted 
between  the  claim  upon  him  for  undivided  allegiance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  his  inclination  towards  compromise  on  the  other.  He 
can  only  be  God’s  servant  partially,  having  still  a  hankering  after 
independence  and  self-will,  which  is  the  service  of  sin.  Therefore 
“  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever.”  He  cannot  be  sure 
of  thus  abiding,  so  long  as  he  is  a  servant  merely.’  But  then.  He 
adds,  ‘  The  Son  abideth  ever.’  ‘  I,  as  the  Son,  am  free  ;  and  as  the 
Son,  I  abide  in  the  house  for  ever.  Would  you  then  have  true 
freedom  1  Enter  into  the  freedom  which  I  have  as  the  Son.  “For 
if  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.”  ’  ” 

“  Our  Lord,”  it  is  argued,  “  clearly  intends,  in  this  reasoning,  to 
represent  His  own  sonship,  and  that  alone,  as  absolutely  insuring 
permanence  of  position  in  the  house  or  family  of  His  Father ;  and 
just  as  clearly  does  He  indicate  His  willingness  to  share  that  son- 
ship,  and  that  feature  or  quality  of  it,  with  us.”  * 

Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  that  the  view  here 
taken  of  the  general  import  of  this  somewliat  difficult  passage 
is  a  correct  one.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  our 
Lord  to  contrast,  in  respect  of  general  permanence  and  secu¬ 
rity,  the  position  of  bondservants  in  a  family  with  that  of 
sons.  Probably,  as  Bengel,  Stier,  and  Alford  suppose,  He  had 
*  Camllish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  2G6,  267. 
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the  same  reference  as  Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  22,  to  Islimael  and 
Isaac,  who  were  both  of  them  sons  of  Abraham,  the  one  by  a 
bondmaid  and  the  other  by  a  freewoman ;  and  of  whom  the 
Scripture  had  said,  “  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her  son ; 
for  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  the  son 
of  the  freewoman.”  At  all  events.  His  purpose  appears  to 
have  been  to  show  the  Jews  that,  notwithstanding  their  vain 
boast  of  being  “  Abraham’s  seed,”  they  were  still  no  better 
than  spiritual  bondmen  in  the  house  of  God,  requiring  to  be 
“  made  free  through  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 

Allowing,  however,  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation,  there  are  some  of  its  details  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit ;  and  still  less  am  I  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  conclusion  which  is  held  to  be  deducible  from  it. 

When,  for  example,  it  is  said,  in  verse  35,  “The  servant 
abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever,  but  the  Son  abideth  ever,” 
it  may  be  made  a  question  whether  the  word  “  son,"  as  well  as 
the  word  “ servant”  be  used  generically ,  to  signify  any  son,  or 
whether  it  be  meant  to  denote  specifically  the  Son  of  God.  It 
is  certainly  most  natural  to  take  both  expressions,  as  Stier  and 
Alford  propose  to  do,  in  a  generic  sense.  And  then  the  verse 
is  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  the  position  of  a  son  in  the 
house  of  his  earthly  parent  is  ordinarily  or  in  the  main  secure, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  a  servant, — without,  however,  im¬ 
plying  that  it  is  in  all  cases  “  absolutely  and  inviolably  secure.” 
For  it  is  not  the  fact,  nor  does  any  one  maintain  it  to  be  so, 
that  the  standing  of  a  son  generically  {i.e.,  of  any  and  every 
son)  in  his  father’s  house,  is  in  all  cases  divested  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  precariousness.  Although  there  be  much  about  it 
that  tends  to  promote  its  permanence,  it  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  perversely  renounced  or  justly  forfeited.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  by  “  the  Son  ”  in  this  verse  we  are  to  understand  “  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God," — which  is  the  view  held  by  Bengel, 
and  apparently  preferred  by  Tholuck,  —  then,  indeed.  His 
“  abiding  in  the  house  for  ever  ”  is  absolutely  certain.  But 
the  certainty  in  this  case  must,  I  conceive,  be  held  to  arise 
from  the  incommunicable  and  unchangeable  perfections  of  His 
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divine  nature,  in  which  other  persons,  who  become  the  sons  of 
God  by  creation  or  by  adoption  merely,  cannot  participate. 

AVe  are  told,  however,  that  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
verse  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  uncpiestionably  the  person  there 
referred  to,  “  clearly  indicates  His  willingness  to  share  with 
us  His  sonship,  together  with  that  feature  or  quality  of  absolute 
and  inviolable  security  which  pertains  to  it.”  Tor  He  there 
says,  “  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed.” 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  freedom  here  promised  by  Him 
is  such  freedom  as  belongs  to  the  standing  or  position  of  son- 
ship.  The  connection  of  the  statement  with  the  preceding 
verses  obviously  requires  us  to  put  this  construction  upon  it. 
I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  sonship  thus  offered,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  which  we  shall  be  “  free  indeed,”  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  substantially  the  same  with  His  sonship.  Analo¬ 
gous  they  may  be,  but  they  cannot  be  called  identical.  The 
one  is  an  original  and  inherent  sonship,  whereas  the  other  is 
communicated  or  derived.  The  one  subsists  by  a  necessity  of 
nature,  while  the  other  is  constituted  and  upheld  by  a  dispen¬ 
sation  of  grace.  And  if  it  be  affirmed  that  at  all  events  they 
are  alike  in  respect  of  the  common  feature  of  permanence  which 
belongs  to  them,  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  though  alike  per¬ 
manent  in  point  of  fact,  the  manner  and  ground  of  their  per¬ 
manence  are  essentially  different.  The  only -begotten  Son 
‘‘  abideth  ”  of  Himself,  as  being,  in  the  unchangeableness  of 
His  nature,  “  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  adopted  sons  “  abide,”  not  of  themselves, 
hut  through  His  grace  continually  upholding  them.  There  is 
no  inherent  stability  in  their  standing  as  adopted  sons,  more 
than  in  their  standing  as  justified  believers.  It  is  only  the 
grace  of  Christ  enabling  them  to  “  abide  in  Himf  that  ren¬ 
ders  their  standing  in  either  capacity  secure  and  steadfast. 

Another  passage  of  Scripture  that  has  been  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  iidierent  permanence  of  the  believer’s  sonship  is  that 
statement  in  1  John  iii.  9,  “  AVhosoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
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not  commit  sin ;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him  :  and  he  can¬ 
not  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.” 

Here,  we  are  told,  an  assurance  is  given  ns  that  “  those  who, 
being  horn  of  God,  are  called  His  sons,  have  His  seed  remaming  in 
them  as  the  germ  of  an  absolutely  impeccable  life,  a  nature  or  life 
mcapable  of  sin.  And  thus  we  may  see  how,  both  in  respect  of  its 
implying  community  of  nature,  and  in  respect  of  its  implying  com¬ 
munity  of  relation,  with  Christ  the  Son,  our  sonship,  securing  our 
indefectihility  by  excluding  the  very  possibility  of  sinning,  thereby 
makes  om-  abiding  ever  in  the  house  absolutely  certain.”  * 

Of  course,  when  he  speaks  of  the  “  impeccable  life  ”  of  God’s 
children,  and  of  “the  very  possibility  of  their  sinning  as 
excluded,”  we  must  understand  the  meaning  of  the  writer  to 
be,  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  sin  habitually,  deliberately,  and 
characteristically,  so  as  to  fall  avmy  from  a  state  of  grace  ;  or 
that  such  sins  as  they  may  commit  are  wholly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  remains  of  the  old  man  which  still  survive  in  them,  and 
not  at  all  to  the  new  man  which  is  the  product  of  regeneration. 
Otherwise,  indeed,  he  would  be  making  the  apostle’s  doctrine 
to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  history  and  experience  of 
the  most  sincere  believers,  as  well  as  with  many  express 
declarations  of  the  Word  of  God.  But  apart  from  this  neces¬ 
sary  qualification  of  the  apostle’s  statement,  there  is  nothing 
in  it  that  lends  the  slightest  support  to  the  position  in  behalf 
of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It  simply  implies  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  unfaihng  permanence  of  divine  grace  in  those 
to  whom  it  has  been  savingly  imparted,  whereby  all  their 
spiritual  privileges  are  secured,  and  all  their  spiritual  attain¬ 
ments  are  furthered  and  perpetuated.  Their  sonship  of  course 
partakes  of  that  security  which  springs  from  the  grace  of  God 
continually  abiding  in  them.  But  it  does  not  more  fully  and 
more  effectually  partake  of  it  than  does  any  of  the  other  privi¬ 
leges  pertaining  to  them. 

The  only  other  passage  of  Scripture  that  is  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  inherent  permanence  of  the  believer’s  sonship,  is  that 

*  Caiidlisli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  270. 
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triumphant  expression  of  assured  confidence  which  occurs  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  liomans, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  references  to  the  believer’s 
sonship  which  are  made  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same 
chapter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  this  chapter, 
there  are  various  allusions  to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of 
God — to  their  guidance  by  the  Spirit,  to  their  filial  disposition, 
to  their  glorious  liberty,  to  their  heavenly  inheritance,  to  their 
destined  conformity  to  the  image  of  the  Eternal  Son.*  But  I 
see  no  reason  why  these  should  be  singled  out  from  all  the 
other  privileges  mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  as  if  they 
exclusively  contributed  to  the  apostle’s  confidence.  Why  may 
we  not  suppose  him  to  have  had  a  reference  also  to  such  other 
animating  statements  as  the  following — “  There  is  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus;”  “The  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  deatli ;  ”  “  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you;”  “We  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
according  to  His  purpose  ;  ”  “  Whom  He  did  predestinate,  them 
He  also  called ;  and  whom  He  called,  them  He  also  justified; 
and  whom  He  justified,  them  He  also  glorified,”  *f- — statements 
which  were  just  as  well  calculated  as  anything  he  says  on  tlie 
subject  of  adoption  to  draw  from  him  that  triumphant  expres¬ 
sion  of  confidence  with  which  the  chapter  concludes  ?  Indeed, 
it  is  in  immediate  connection  with  the  last  of  these  statements 
— “whom  He  did  predestinate,  them  He  also  called,”  &c. — 
that  he  puts  the  question,  “  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these 
things  ?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  ”  and  follows 
it  up  with  the  unanswerable  appeal — “  He  that  spared  not  His 
ovm  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?”  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  allusion  to  adoption  here.  The  author  indeed,  whose 
theory  we  are  controverting,  inserts  such  an  allusion  in  his 
*  Rom.  viii.  14,  15,  17,  21,  29.  t  Rom.  viii.  1,  2,  11,  28,  30. 
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comment  on  the  passage.  “  The  apostle,”  he  says,  “  fixes  on 
the  side  of  both  eternities  the  sacred  chain  that  binds  the  earth 
to  heaven  above.  Called  as  sinners,  justified  as  believers, 
glorified  as  sons,  so  runs  the  climax.  Whereupon  there  breaks 
forth  the  greatest  perhaps  of  all  the  songs  of  inspiration,  begin¬ 
ning  vdtli  ‘  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  ?  ’  ”  *  I 
need  scarcely  state,  however,  that  this  version  of  the  climax, 
“glorified  as  sons,”  however  well  it  may  suit  the  author’s 
purpose,  is  neither  required  nor  warranted  by  the  text. 

But  further,  while  there  is  thus  no  particular  allusion  to  the 
sonship  of  believers  in  the  beginning  of  this  jubilant  song, 
neither  is  there  any  such  allusion  in  the  sequel  of  it.  For  the 
song  thus  proceeds :  “  Who  shall  lay  anytliiug  to  the  charge 
of  God’s  elect  ?  Shall  God  who  justifieth  ?  Who  is  he  that 
condemneth?  Shall  Christ  who  died?  yea,  rather,  who  is 
risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us  ?  And  who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecu¬ 
tion,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that 
loved  us.”  Here,  you  perceive,  there  is  mention  of  election, 
mention  of  justification,  mention  of  the  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  intercession  of  the  Saviour ;  mention  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  from  which  no  trials  can  divide  His  people. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  adoption,  although  doubtless  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  chapter  there  had  been  allusions  made  to  it 
as  well  as  to  other  spiritual  blessings. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  we  have  just  as  little  ground  from 
this  passage,  as  from  any  of  the  other  passages  formerly 
noticed,  for  supposing  that  there  is  inherent  in  this  privilege 
any  element  of  “absolute  and  inviolable  security”  more  than 
in  the  other  privileges  of  the  people  of  God.  You  will  observe, 
however,  that  we  do  not  deny  that  the  evangelical  sonship  is 
permanent,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  On  the  contrary,  we  earnestly 
contend  that  it  is  permanent,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  relation  itself,  but  in  respect  also  of  the  inviol- 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  275. 
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able  security  of  its  attendant  blessings.  And  we  hold  that 
its  being  so  is  one  of  the  chief  excellences  by  which  it  is  ele¬ 
vated  above  Adam’s  original  sonship.  We  merely  deny  that 
it  is  more  permanent  than  other  evangelical  privileges — that 
it  is  THE  ONE  permanent  privilege  of  believers  which,  super- 
added  to  the  others,  renders  them  permanent  also  ;  or,  in  short, 
that  it  has  any  necessary  permanence  in  its  own  nature,  apart 
from  what,  in  common  with  other  Christian  privileges,  it  derives 
from  the  unchangeable  certainty  of  the  Divine  purposes — the 
consummate  perfection  of  the  Saviour’s  mediatorial  work,  and 
the  unfailing  provisions  and  promises  of  that  covenant  of  grace 
which  is  in  all  things  well  ordered  and  sure. 

The  error,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  which  has  just  been 
noticed  in  this  author’s  theory  is,  I  am  persuaded,  a  very 
radical  and  important  one.  It  seems  to  underlie  all  the  other 
errors.  I  noticed  at  the  outset,  as  a  defect  in  his  theory,  that 
he  did  not  lay  down  any  definition  of  Fatherhood  and  Son- 
ship  ;  but  now,  at  the  close,  it  appears  that  he  had  all  the 
while  something  like  a  definition:  on  which  he  was  proceed¬ 
ing.  For  he  now  says,  “  This  is  the  peculiar  benefit  of  sonship 
— this  is  its  great,  radical,  distinctive,  characteristic  property 
— it  puts  an  end  conclusively  to  probation  in  every  sense  and 
in  every  form — it  secures  permanence  of  position  in  the  house¬ 
hold  or  family  of  God.” 

We  cannot  much  wonder  that,  taking  this  view  of  the 
radical  and  distinctive  property  of  sonship,  he  should  have 
striven,  on  the  one  hand,  to  set  aside  the  sonship  of  all  men 
as  God’s  rational  and  dependent  creatures ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  identify  the  believer’s  sonship  with  that  of  the 
eternal  and  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  But  yet  we  may  well 
wonder  that  a  view  of  the  nature  of  sonship,  leading  to  such 
consequences,  should  have  been  adopted  on  scriptural  grounds 
so  exceedingly  slender  as  those  which  he  has  assigned  for  it. 

Setting  aside,  then,  this  alleged  “  radical  property  ”  as  not 
in  reality  pertaining  to  adoption  more  than  to  the  other 
benefits  of  the  Gospel,  we  fall  back  on  the  blessings  and 
advantages  already  detailed  as  constituting  the  truly  distinc- 
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tive  privileges  of  the  heavenly  sonship.  And  of  these  I  know 
no  better  summary  that  can  be  given  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  following  statement  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith ; — 

“  All  those  that  are  justified  God  vouchsafeth,  in  and  for 
His  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  partakers  of  the  grace  of 
adoption;  by  which  they  are  taken  into  the  number,  and 
enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  children  of  God ;  have 
His  name  put  upon  them,  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption,  have 
access  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  boldness,  are  enabled  to 
cry,  Abba,  Father;  are  pitied,  protected,  provided  for,  and 
chastened  by  Him  as  by  a  Father,  yet  never  cast  off,  but 
sealed  to  the  day  of  redemption,  and  inherit  the  promises  as 
heirs  of  everlasting  salvation.”  * 


I  must  not  omit  to  notice,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
sonship  of  believers,  like  every  other  relation  into  which  as 
reasonable  and  moral  creatures  we  may  be  brought,  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  in  it  duties  as  well  as  privileges  ;  and  that  we 
cannot  be  partakers  of  the  latter  without  contracting  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  discharge  the  former.  What  these  duties  are  must 
be  evident  on  the  slightest  reflection — they  spring  so  evidently 
from  the  nature  of  the  relation  that  there  seems  scarcely  to  be 
a  possibility  of  misconceiving  them. 

If  it  be  the  acknowledged  duty  of  a  child  to  honour,  love, 
and  obey  his  earthly  parent,  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on 
the  children  of  God  to  render  with  all  fidelity  the  like  duty  to 
their  Father  in  heaven.  For  certainly  there  is  no  parent  so 
greatly  to  be  revered  as  He — no  one  who  has  dealt  so  kindly 
and  bountifully  with  us,  no  one  who  possesses  so  full  a  title 
to  the  affection  of  our  hearts  and  the  homage  of  our  lives  ; 
and  hence  it  would  be  inexcusable  perversity  that  His  para¬ 
mount  claims  should  be  rejected  or  ignored,  while  the  claims 


*  See  Note  R. 
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of  others,  incomparably  inferior,  are  cheerfully  owned  and 
habitually  complied  with. 

There  is  one  mode  in  which  the  veneration  of  children  for  a 
parent  is  commonly  evinced,  and  in  which  it  well  becomes 
the  sons  of  God  to  follow  them ;  and  that  is,  by  selecting  him 
as  their  pattern,  and  striving,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  imitate  or 
resemble  him.  Accordingly,  Christians  are  admonished  in  the 
Scriptures  to  be  “  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children ;  ”  to  “  be 
merciful,  as  their  Father  also  is  merciful;”  to  “be  perfect,  as 
their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect;”  and  “as  obedient  children, 
not  to  fashion  themselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in 
their  ignorance,  hut  to  he  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation, 
even  as  He  Avho  hath  called  them  is  holy.”  *  And  certainly 
there  is  no  parent  so  worthy  of  imitation  as  He  who  is  the 
source  of  all  goodness  and  the  perfection  of  all  excellence.  It 
is  only  as  we  become  more  and  more  conformed  to  Him  that 
we  rise  towards  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of  our  being. 

Filial  trust  in  God  is  another  duty  incumbent  on  those 
whom  He  adopts  into  His  family;  the  very  name  Father 
dispels  fear  and  inspires  confidence.  And  yet  it  is  but  little 
that  the  best  of  men,  who  hear  this  endearing  name,  are  able 
to  do  for  us.  In  our  greatest  emergencies  we  should  often 
be  left  without  relief  if  we  had  no  better  father  than  they  on 
whom  to  rely.  But  when  the  great  God  ranks  us  among 
His  children,  what  is  there  that  we  may  not  look  for  at  His 
hands?  In  whom  shall  we  confide  if  not  in  such  a  Father? 
To  whom  can  we  so  cheerfully  consign  our  cares  and  intrust 
our  interests  as  to  Him,  who  is  no  less  able  than  He  is  willing 
to  do  for  us  “  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
think  ”  ?  His  promise  is  ever  sure,  that,  “  If  men,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  their  children,  much  more 
shall  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them 
that  ask  Him;”  and,  trusting  in  this  promise,  it  becomes  us 
to  “  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in  everything,  by  prayer  and 
*  Eph.  V.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  86 ;  Mat.  v.  48  ;  1  Peter  i.  14,  15. 
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supplication  with  thanksgiving,  to  make  our  requests  known 
unto  Him :  and  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under¬ 
standing,  shall  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ 
Jesus.” 

Filial  submission  to  the  chastening  of  God  is  another  duty 
incumbent  on  His  children.  They  know  that  their  severest 
afflictions  come  from  a  Father’s  hand,  and  are  sent  to  them, 
not  in  wrath,  but  in  mercy,  as  a  salutary  discipline  tending  to 
their  good.  This  consideration  is  fitted,  if  anything  be,  to  re¬ 
concile  them  to  the  endurance  of  the  hardest  trials  ;  for  there 
is  an  unanswerable  force  in  the  apostle’s  argument,  “  My  son, 
despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when 
thou  art  rebuked  of  Him ;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas- 
teneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth.  If  ye 
endure  chastening,  God  dealeth  with  you  as  with  sons ;  for 
what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not  ?  Further¬ 
more,  we  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and 
we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  sub¬ 
jection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live?  For  they  verily 
for  a  few  days  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but  He 
for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  His  holiness.”  * 

Farther,  we  may  draw  from  the  thought  of  our  heavenly 
sonship  a  powerful  motive  to  abstinence  from  base  pursuits, 
sordid  pleasures,  and  unworthy  companionships,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  dignity  of  character  and  loftiness  of  senti¬ 
ment  suited  to  our  high  vocation.  Even  a  heathen  philoso¬ 
pher  could  thus  argue :  “  If  any  one  were  duly  affected  with 
the  opinion  that  we  are  all  originally  descended  from  God  as 
our  Father,  he  would  not,  I  suppose,  conceive  anything  mean 
or  ignoble  concerning  himself.  If  Csesar  should  adopt  thee, 
thou  wouldst  be  greatly  elated ;  and  if  then  thou  knowest 
that  thou  art  a  son  of  God,  much  more  ought  this  to  elevate 
thy  mind.”  "f*  To  the  same  effect  another  learned  heathen  re¬ 
marks  :  “  It  is  useful  for  states  that  valiant  men  should  believe 
*  Heb.  xii.  5-10.  +  Epictetus. 
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themselves  to  be  born  of  the  gods,  although  it  be  false,  in  order 
that  their  minds,  thus  assured  of  their  divine  extraction,  may 
the  more  boldly  undertake  great  enterprises,  pursue  them  the 
more  earnestly,  and  hence  accomplish  them  the  more  success¬ 
fully,  from  the  security  and  confidence  which  this  belief  pro¬ 
duces.”  *  If  heathens  thus  estimated  the  dignity  of  a  divine 
sonship,  it  ought  not  surely  to  be  less  esteemed  by  those  who 
are  children  of  God  by  faith  in  His  beloved  Son,  and  “  if 
children,  then  heirs  —  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ.”  It  becomes  them  to  shrink  from  aught  that  would 
be  disparaging  to  the  character  they  sustain,  and  the  destiny 
they  have  in  prospect.  “  Beloved,”  we  may  say  to  them,  in 
the  words  of  an  apostle — “  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be :  but  we 
know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him  ;  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this 
hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure.” 

Finally,  it  becomes  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
sonship,  to  show  their  high  estimation  of  its  preciousness  by 
the  habitual  gladness  and  cheerfulness  of  disposition  with 
which  the  thought  of  it  is  fitted  to  inspire  them.  To  “  j^y  in 
God  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  is  the  duty,  no  less  than 
the  privilege,  of  believers.  And  if  a  Christian  at  any  time 
allows  himself  to  be  harassed  with  cares,  or  overwhelmed 
with  griefs,  or  cast  down  by  gloomy  and  desponding  imagina¬ 
tions,  he  may  justly  be  considered  as  walking  unworthily  of 
the  high  vocation  wherewith  he  is  called.  The  question  put 
of  old  to  a  disconsolate  Jewish  prince  may  with  much  greater 
emphasis  be  put  to  such  a  Christian,  “  Wliy  art  thou,  being 
the  king’s  son,  growing  lean  from  day  to  day?”;};  For  cer¬ 
tainly  of  all  men  he  has  the  least  excuse  for  suffering  any 
causes  of  disquietude  to  prey  upon  him,  who  can  call  himself 
a  son  of  the  very  King  of  kings,  and  who  knows  that,  by  the 
gracious  providence  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  all  things  work 
together  for  his  good.  Whatever  reasons  the  children  of  God 
*  Varro.  +  1  John  iii.  2,  3.  J  2  Sam.  xiii.  4. 
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may  have,  or  think  that  they  have,  at  any  time  for  being 
sorrowful,  they  have  always  far  greater  reasons  for  being  joy¬ 
ful.  No  outward  losses  can  rob  them  of  their  blessed  portion 
as  “  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.”  Nor  can  any 
of  “  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  ”  be  deemed  “  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed.” 
Hence  it  is  a  just  description  that  is  given  of  them,  “as  sor¬ 
rowful,  yet  always  rejoicing ;  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich  ; 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things.”  And  it  is  a 
reasonable  injunction  that  is  laid  upon  them,  “  Eejoice  in  the 
Lord  alway;  and  again  I  say,  Eejoice.” 
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I. 

REPLY  TO  THE  STRICTURES  OF  DR  CANDLISH. 

It  is  due  alike  to  Dr  Candlisli  and  to  myself  tkat  I  should  specially 
notice  his  Strictures  on  the  preceding  Lectures,  contained  in  the 
Preliminary  Essay  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  arrange  my  observations 
vmder  the  head  of  the  several  Lectures  to  which  they  refer. 


Lecture  I. 

Dr  Candlish  begins  by  charging  me  with  “  a  studious  endeavour 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  him  at  the  outset,  by  ostentatiously 
proclaiming  the  alleged  novelty  of  his  views,”  and  with  “  using 
an  art  of  controversy  unworthy  of  me — the  art  indicated  by  the 
homely  proverb,  ‘Give  a  dog  a  had  name,  &c.”’  He  complains 
also  that  “  apparently  I  throw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  raising 
speculations  and  controversies  fitted  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Church”  (p.  5). 

I  did,  indeed,  speak  of  his  views  as  “  of  a  very  novel  and  startling 
kind.”  And  in  so  domg,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  I  have  not  the 
concurrence  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  expressed  any 
opinion  regarding  them.  Hay,  I  may  venture  to  claim  even  his  own 
concurrence,  inasmuch  as,  in  his  last  Lecture,  he  has  spoken  of  the 
Westminster  standards  as  being,  in  regard  to  adoption,  “  in  the  last 
degree  vague  and  indefinite,”  leaving  “  the  whole  of  this  depart- 
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ment  of  theology  an  entirely  open  question,  a  perfect  fahula 
rasa”  and  has  claimed  for  himself  “ the  fullest  liberty  to  sink  neio 
shafts  in  this  evidently  unexplored  minef  Avhile,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Preface  to  his  first  edition  (which,  however,  when  re¬ 
printing  the  Preface,  he  has  now  omitted),  he  evidently  anticipated 
that  his  views  would  be  considered  as  not  only  “novel”  but  “start¬ 
ling,”  when  stating  that  “Avhatever  may  be  at  first  sight  startling  to 
some  minds  in  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  can  be  fairly  esti¬ 
mated  only  when  his  whole  reasoning  is  examined and  again,  I 
find  him  stating  (3d  edition,  p.  212),  “  I  am  aware  that  the  views  I 
have  been  submitting  may  seem  startling  to  some  minds.” 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  I  should  have 
recognised  the  newness  of  the  “  shafts  ”  which  he  was  striving  to 
sink,  and  should  have  applied  his  own  epithet  of  “startling”  to  his 
manner  of  treating  the  subject.  I  utterly  disclaim,  however,  the 
imputation  that  in  so  doing  I  was  “  studiously  endeavouring  to 
create  a  prejudice  agamst  him  from  the  outset,”  or  “  throwing  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  raising  speculations  and  controversies  fitted 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church.”  On  the  contrary,  I  expressly 
stated  at  the  outset  that  his  principles  “  are  unfolded  m  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  effective  manner,  and  are  vindicated  with  a  remarkable 
degree  of  subtlety  and  ingenuity that  “  they  are  well  entitled  to 
our  serious  attention  and  that  “  they  are  calculated  to  do  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  trath,  by  turning  the  attention  of  theologians 
to  a  subject  tvhich,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  not  as  yet  been  adequately 
discussed.”  Indeed,  if  I  were  inclined  to  retaliate,  T  might  with 
some  justice  complain  of  Dr  Candlish  for  “  studiously  endeavouring 
from  the  outset  to  create  a  prejudice  against  myself,”  by  ascribing  to 
me,  without  the  shadow  of  evidence — nay,  rather  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  opposing  evidence — a  discreditable  motive  and  an  “  un¬ 
worthy  art  of  controversy.” 

2.  Dr  Candlish  makes  no  reply  to  my  remarks,  contained  in  page 
15  of  this  volume,  on  his  attempt  to  deduce  God’s  exclusive  relation 
of  sovereignty  to  His  intelligent  creatures  from  the  fact  of  His  hav¬ 
ing  created  them.  I  adhere,  therefore,  with  all  the  more  confidence 
to  my  position,  that  this  argument  is  worthless,  in  respect  that  it  is 
so  constructed  as  carefuUy  to  exclude  from  the  premises  every  ele¬ 
ment  which  could  possibly  have  led  to  any  other  than  the  desired 
conclusion. 

In  regard  to  my  endeavour,  in  pages  16  and  17  of  this  volume, 
to  show  that,  by  a  like  argument  otherwise  constructed,  a  difterent 
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conclusion  might  he  reached,  I  am  not  careful  to  repel  the  assertion 
of  its  invalidity.  For,  as  I  expressly  stated  at  the  close  of  it,  “I 
have  little  confidence  in  such  reasonings,  whether  as  regards  the 
divine  sovereignty  or  the  divine  fatherhood ;  esteeming  it  a  much 
safer  and  more  hecoming  course  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
God  actually  deals  with  us,  and  thence  to  infer  the  relations  which 
He  bears  to  us,  than  to  attempt,  by  any  speculative  arguments,  to 
determine  that  such  and  such  relations  must  necessarily  be  sustained, 
and  that  such  and  such  procedure  must  necessarily  be  observed  by 
Him.” 

In  my  subsequent  endeavour  (p.  17,  18)  to  follow  this  cautious 
inductive  process.  Dr  Candlish  observes  that  “  my  whole  reasoning 
is  of  the  vaguest  possible  sort,”  and  that  “  it  proceeds  entirely  on 
the  assumption  of  God’s  general  benevolence”  (Candlish,  3d  ed.,  p. 
11).  The  of  these  statements  is  a  mere  assertion,  in  reply  to 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  reasoning  denounced  as  “  of 
the  vaguest  possible  sort  ”  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind  with  that  by 
which  the  best  ■writers  on  natural  theology  have  sought  to  establish 
the  fact  of  God’s  moral  government.  The  second  of  the  above  state¬ 
ments  is  altogether  inaccurate.  For  any  one  who  looks  at  my  argu¬ 
ment  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  it  proceeds,  not  only  on  the  general 
benevolence  of  God,  but  also  on  observed  facts  in  the  nature  or  con¬ 
stitution  of  man. 

3.  Dr  Candlish  speaks  in  very  gloAving  terms  of  the  much  higher 
position  occupied  by  the  intelligent  creature,  when  viewed  merely  as 
a  responsible  subject,  than  Avhen  held  to  be,  on  the  footing  of  crea¬ 
tion,  a  son  of  God.  “A  well-defined  relation,”  he  says,  “is  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  one  that  at  once  places  the  intelligent  creature,  simply  as 
such,  on  a  footing  of  far  truer  and  nobler  affinity  to  his  INIaker  than 
Dr  Crawford’s  description  of  original  sonship,  even  if  stretched  to 
the  utmost,  will  allow.  He  stands  out  as  one  with  Avhom  the  Most 
High  God  may  confer  as,  in  some  respects,  an  independent  person  ; 
to  whom  God  says.  Thou  shalt  or  thou  shalt  not,  and  who  himself 
in  reply  can  say,  I  Avill  or  I  will  not.  That  is  his  high  standing — a 
standing  Avhich  admits  of  intercourse  on  terms  all  but  equal,  and 
into  which  all  conceivable  kinds  of  mutual  confidence,  sympathy, 
and  esteem  may  be  infused  ”  (p.  9).  “I  hold  the  divine  Avill,”  he 
continues,  “to  be  the  law  of  love,  and  the  divine  image  in  the  crea¬ 
ture  to  be  the  harmony  of  his  moral  nature  with  that  law,  under¬ 
stood  and  owned  by  him  as  the  law  of  his  creature-relationship  to 
the  Creator”  (p.  10).  Again  he  .says  (p.  11),  “I  go  as  far  as  Dr 
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Crawford  does  in  asserting  ‘an  evident  excess  and  exuberance  of 
divine  bounty,  far  beyond  angbt  tliat  mere  equity  or  justice  on  the 
part  of  a  sovereign  ruler  could  have  dictated.’”  And  afterwards 
(p.  79),  speaking  still  of  the  same  primitive  relation,  he  says,  “In 
.its  origin  and  nature  it  is  a  very  high  and  holy  one,  and  if  preserved 
in  its  integrity  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  development.  From  the 
first  it  admits  of  fellowship  of  the  closest  and  most  intimate  sort, 
altogether  friendly,  and  having  much  in  common  with  what  is  filial. 
And  it  tends  towards  the  filial — it  culminates  naturally  in  the  filial.” 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  by  these  statements,  the  question 
between  us  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  narrow  issue.  If,  in  God’s 
dealings  with  His  intelligent  creatures,  there  be  “an  evident  excess 
and  exuberance  of  bounty,  far  beyond  aught  that  mere  equity  or 
justice  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  ruler  could  have  dictated” — if 
“  the  law  of  man’s  creature-relationship  to  his  Creator  be  the  law  of 
love  ” — if  he  occupies  with  respect  to  God  “  a  high  standing,  which 
admits  of  intercourse  on  terms  all  hut  equal,  and  into  ichicli  all  con¬ 
ceivable  kinds  of  mutual  confidence,  sympathy,  and  esteem  may  he 
infused  ” — and  if,  in  fine.  Iris  relation  to  God  be  “  a  very  liigh  and 
holy  one,  capable  of  indefinite  development,  and  from  the  first  admit¬ 
ting  of  the  closest  felloivship,  altogether  friendly,  and  having  much 
in  common  with  what  is  filial  ” — I  know  not  what  further  evidence 
can  be  desiderated  to  show  the  original  subsistence  of  what  may  be 
justly  called  a  paternal  and  filial  relation  betAveen  God  and  man. 
And  it  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  deem  it  woidh  his  while 
to  contend  against  the  mere  use  of  the  ivord.  “sonship,”  as  applied 
to  God’s  intelligent  creatures,  when  these  creatures  are  held  by  him 
to  stand  “on  a  footing  of  far  truer  and  nobler  affinity  to  their  Maker 
than  Dr  Crawford’s  description  of  original  sonship,  even  if  stretched 
to  the  utmost,  will  allow.” 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that,  in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I 
have  somewhat  misconceived  the  statements  of  Dr  Candlish.  But  if 
so,  he  will  doubtless  extend  toAvards  me  the  same  indulgence  as  Avhen 
he  is  good  enough  to  say  of  me  (p.  10),  “I  acquit  him,  however, 
of  intentional  misrepresentation;  for  he  labours  throughout,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  under  an  utter  inability  to  comprehend  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  service.”  I  fear,  indeed,  that,  according  to  Iris  shoAV- 
ing,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  plead  guilty  to  the  latter  charge. 
For  I  have  been  wont  to  form  my  conception  of  the  relation  of  a 
servant,  as  contrasted  Avith  that  of  a  friend,  much  more  Avith  that  of 
a  son,  from  those  memorable  Avords  of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples. 
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“  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants  ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth  :  hut  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all  things 
which  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you.”* 


Lecture  II. 

“  The  argument  from  Scripture,”  says  Dr  Candlish,  “  is  meagre 
enough,  if  the  point  to  he  proved  he  fairly  considered  ;  for  the  idea 
of  a  general  fatherhood  introduces  into  the  original  relation  of  intel¬ 
ligent  creatures  to  their  Creator  an  element,  not  given  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  a  priori  intuition  of  reason  and  free  will,  like  the  sense  of  rule 
and  responsihihty,  hut  confessedly  springing  out  of  an  a  posteriori 
analogical  inference  from  a  human  tie,  which  did  not  exist,  and 
could  scarcely  he  conceived,  when  angels  were  tried  and  fell,  or 
when  man  himself  was  tried  and  fell.  To  support  such  a  theory, 
strong  scriptural  evidence  is  surely  needed.  What  Dr  Cra’vvford 
alleges  is  of  the  weakest  sort”  (p.  12). 

Dr  Candlish  forgets,  when  making  this  statement,  that,  besides 
“  the  sense  of  rule  and  responsihihty,”  there  are  other  instincts  and 
appetencies  of  a  religious  tendency,  hetokening  our  affinity  to  the 
Father  of  our  spirits.  And  he  also  forgets  that  angels  and  unfallen 
man  might  he  fully  cognisant  of  the  existence  and  blessedness  of 
that  endearing  relation  which  God  sustained  towards  them,  and 
which  we  now  denominate  Fatherhood,  although  they  could  not 
apply  to  it  that  analogical  term,  while  as  yet  the  human  tie,  which, 
suggests  the  term,  had  no  existence.  What  we  are  concerned  with 
is  the  original  subsistence  of  the  relationship,  and  not  the  mere  name 
by  which,  as  originally  subsisting,  it  might  he  denoted. 

1.  In  regard  to  my  first  text,  Mai.  ii.  10,  Dr  Candlish  observes, 
that  “  the  force  of  the  prophet’s  appeal  turns,  not  on  the  universal 
fatherhood  of  God  as  regards  mankind  generally,  hut  on  his  special 
fatherhood  with  reference  to  His  chosen  people  Israel.”  It  may  he 
so  ;  hut  not  the  less  on  this  account  does  the  passage  recognise  and 
sanction  a  principle  on  which  God’s  common  fatherhood  may  he 
established.  “Have  we  not  all  one  Father  1”  says  the  prophet; 
“hath  not  one  God  created  us?”  Here  there  is  an  evident  paral- 


*  John  XV.  15. 
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lelism  between  tlie  cliaracter  of  God  as  our  Father  and  as  our 
Creator.  And  this  parallelism,  though  specially  applied  to  the  case 
of  Israel,  is,  from  the  terms  of  it,  equally  applicable  to  all  man¬ 
kind. 

2.  My  second  scriptural  argument  was  founded  on  Heb.  xii.  9, 
in  wliich  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  “  fathers  of  our 
flesh  ”  and  “  the  Father  of  sj^irits,”  and  from  which  (as  confirmed  by 
four  other  texts)  I  inferred  that,  while  our  corporeal  frame  proceeds 
by  ordinary  generation  from  our  earthly  parents,  the  nobler  part  of 
our  constitution,  the  immortal  soul,  is  directly  communicated  to  us 
by  the  Creator,  so  as  to  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  His  offspring. 

Dr  Candlish  observes,  “  This  may  or  may  not  be;  and  it  may  or 
may  not  be  proved  by  the  other  texts  referred  to,”  and  to  which  he 
makes  no  farther  allusion.  But  in  regard  to  Heb.  xii.  9,  he  in¬ 
sists  that  it  is  applicable  “  exclusively  to  believers,  whose  Father 
God  is  in  a  truly  spiritual  sense and  that  “  Paul  had  too  much 
sense,  and  was  too  thorough  a  master  of  tender  and  persuasive  reason¬ 
ing,  to  be  giving  a  lesson  in  natural  psychology  to  mourners  needing 
spiritual  consolation”  (p.  13). 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  majority  of  commentators,  includ¬ 
ing  Calvin,  Beza,  Wetstein,  Ernesti,  Owen,  and  Alford,  did  not 
esteem  it  any  disparagement  of  the  good  sense  and  jDcrsuasive  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  apostle,  to  sujjport  that  interpretation  of  this  text  wliich 
I  have  adopted.  Owen’s  comment  is  as  folio avs  :  “  Whereas  the 
apostle  here  distributes  our  nature  into  its  two  essential  parts,  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit ;  it  is  evident  that  by  the  ‘  spirit  ’  the  rational 
soul  is  intended.  For  although  the  flesh  also  be  a  creature  of  God, 
yet  is  natural  generation  used  as  a  means  for  its  production,  but  the 
,  soul  is  immediately  created  and  infused,  having  no  other  Father  hut 
God  himself,  see  Hum.  xvi.  22;  Zech.  xii.  1  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  16. 
I  Avill  not  deny  that  the  signification  of  the  ivord  may  be  farther 
extended,  so  as  to  comprise  also  the  state  and  frame  of  oirr  spirits 
in  their  restoration  and  rule,  ivherein  also  they  are  subject  to  God 
alone  ;  hut  His  being  the  immediate  Creator  of  them  is  regarded  in 
the  first  place.” 

Dr  Candlish  is  too  hasty  when  he  says,  at  the  close  of  the  Preface 
to  his  third  edition,  “  I  claim  Owen  as  on  my  side.” 

3.  Eespecting  my  third  scriptural  argument,  founded  on  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  man’s  original  creation,  as  “  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  after  His  own  likeness,”  Dr  Candlish  affirms,  “  It  is  a  mere 
petitio  principii ;  to  gum  it  even  the  semblance  of  logical  reasoning. 
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he  is  obliged  to  assume  the  very  point  to  he  proved,  the  original 
fatherhood  of  God  as  respects  His  intelligent  creatures”  (p.  14). 

This  is  a  strange  mistake.  The  alleged  petitio  lorincipii  does  not 
apply  to  my  argument  at  all,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  has  not 
attempted  to  meet,  hut  to  a  mere  incidental  remark  I  had  made  in 
the  course  of  the  argument  !  Eeferring  to  an  assertion  of  Dr  Can- 
dlish,  that  “  intelligent  responsibility  is  the  only  thing  involved  in 
man’s  creation  after  the  image  of  God  that  has  any  hearing  on  the 
primary  relation  between  God  and  man,”  I  had  said  that  “  he  assumes 
here  the  very  ywint  in  question,  namely,  that  the  primary  relation  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man  is  simply  and  exclusively  that  of  Euler.”  And 
in  order  to  show  that  he  does  thus  beg  the  question,  I  added,  “  Eor 
let  it  he  once  assumed  that,  co-ordinately  Avith  this  relation,  God 
sustains  also  that  of  a  Father,  and  Avho  does  not  see  that  ‘  creation 
after  His  image  ’  must  he  held  to  hear  on  His  relation  to  the  subjects 
of  it,  as  implying  not  only  ‘  intelligent  responsibility,’  hut  that  con¬ 
geniality  of  disposition,”  &c.  {siipra,  p.  31).  Thus  does  it  appear 
that  the  pctitio  principii  Avas  made,  not  by  me,  hut  by  Dr  Candlish 
himself. 

In  regard  to  the  dilemma,  hetAA^een  the  horns  of  Avhich  I  tried  to 
fix  him  (p.  31-34  of  this  volume),  he  says,  “  Even  if  I  held,  which 
I  do  not,  that  the  neAV  birth,  or  neAV  creation,  did  no  more  than  re¬ 
store  the  broken  image  of  God  in  the  soul  to  Avhat  it  AA^as  before  the 
Fall,  I  have  never  said  that  by  itself  alone  it  constituted  sonship. 
Dr  CraAvford’s  dilemma,  therefore,  is  at  fault”  (p.  15). 

It  is  not  necessary,  hoAvever,  in  order  to  fix  him  on  my  dilemma, 
that  he  should  hold  the  eA^angelical  sonship  to  be  constituted  by  re¬ 
generation  of  itself  alone.  All  that  is  requisite  is,  that  he  should 
hold  regeneration  to  be  one  of  the  main  grounds  of  the  evangelical 
sonship  ;  jiist  as  we  hold  man’s  originally  bearing  the  image  of  God 
to  be  one  of  the  main  grounds,  though  not  the  only  one,  of  man’s 
original  sonship.  ISToav  Dr  Candlish  expressly  states  that  “  our 
being  sons  of  God  is  connected  very  closely  Avith  our  regeneration  ; 
and  connected,  too,  after  the  very  same  manner  that  a  man’s  being 
the  son  of  his  earthly  parent  is  connected  Avith  his  generation  in 
time  ;  or  after  the  same  manner  that  our  Lord’s  being  the  Son  of  His 
heavenly  Father  is  connected  Avith  His  generation  from  eternity.” 
And  again  he  states  that  “  John  mainly  rests  our  sonship  on  our 
being  born  of  God,”  and  that  “  this  makes  us  sons  by  nature,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  very  literal  acceptation  of  the  term.”  I  still  maintain, 
therefore,  that  he  cannot  escape  from  my  dilemma.  Either  he  must 
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admit  the  force  of  the  argument  for  man’s  original  sonship,  drawn 
from  his  creation  in  the  image  of  God  ;  or  else  he  must  renounce  his 
notion  of  a  true  sonship  as  “  mainly  resting  ”  on  the  restoration  of  the 
same  image  to  converted  sinners. 

4.  My  fourth  argument  from  St  Luke’s  genealogy  of  our  Saviour, 
at  the  close  of  which  Adam  is  styled  “  the  son  of  God  ”  in  the  same 
terms  in  which  each  of  the  other  persons  in  the  pedigree  is  styled 
the  son  of  his  immediate  progenitor,  is  met  hy  Dr  Candlish  with  the 
assertion,  that  a  like  argument  would  equally  prove  the  first  of  a  race 
of  the  inferior  animals  to  he  a.  son  of  God  1  If  any  reply  need  he 
given  to  this  strange  assertion,  it  is  simply  this,  that  no  creature  can 
stand  in  the  filial  relation  to  God,  but  a  rational  and  moral  creature, 
formed  in  His  likeness,  and  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  honouring, 
obeying,  and  communing  with  Him. 

In  connection  with  this  argument,  however,  there  are  some  other 
topics  bearing  on  Adam’s  sonship,  which  it  is  proper  here  to  notice. 

(a.)  Dr  CandHsh  adheres  to  liis  former  affirmation,  that  “  there  is 
not  a  hint  of  sonship  in  all  that  is  said  of  man’s  sin  and  fall ;  nay, 
that  what  is  revealed  of  God’s  treatment  of  Adam  in  the  Garden  is 
palpably  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  anything  like  the  paternal 
and  filial  relation  subsisting  between  them.” 

To  this  I  had  rephed,  that  God’s  treatment  of  Adam  in  Paradise 
must  partly  be  attributed  to  the  magisterial  relation,  which,  along 
with  the  paternal,  I  admit  to  have  subsisted  between  them ;  but  that 
much  of  that  treatment  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
exercise  of  a  considerate  and  benignant  fatherhood. 

To  the  former  part  of  this  reply  Dr  Candlish  has  not  at  all  ad¬ 
verted  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  it  he  meets  with  the  assertion,  that 
“  the  one  solitary  feature  in  Adam’s  condition  that  indicates  any  sort 
of  dealing  with  him  as  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  is  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree”  (p.  20).  Now,  even  were  we  to 
admit  that  this  was  “the  only  feature  which  indicates  any  sort  of 
dealing  with  Adam  as  a  responsible  agent” — in  other  words,  the  only 
feature  indicative  of  God’s  magisterial  dealing  with  him — the  ques¬ 
tion  remains,'Were  there  not  other  features  indicative  of  Godi's  fatherly 
dealing  with  him,  such  as  His  providential  care  for  him.  His  confi¬ 
dential  communings  with  him.  His  intimate  fellowship  with  him, 
and  the  dominion  over  the  inferior  creatures  with  which  He  was 
pleased  to  endow  him  1  And  it  is  for  Dr  Candlish  not  to  assert 
merely,  but  to  prove,  that  these  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  indications 
of  fatherhood. 
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I  am  quite  aware  that  these  traces  of  the  paternal  relation,  as  sus¬ 
tained  by  God  towards  our  first  parents,  are  viewed  by  Dr  Candlish 
in  no  other  light  than  as  manifestations  of  loving  and  gracious  sov¬ 
ereignty  ;  and  that  man’s  original  standing  as  a  mere  subject  is  re¬ 
garded  by  him  as  fraught  with  “  all  conceivable  kinds  of  mutual 
confidence,  sympathy,  and  esteem,” — as  marked  by  “  intercourse  on 
terms  all  but  equal,”  and  as  “  admitting  of  felloAvship  of  the  closest 
and  most  intimate  kind,  having  much  in  common  with  what  is  filial, 
tending  towards  the  filial,  and  culminating  naturally  in  the  filial  ” 
(p.  9  and  79).  I  venture,  however,  with  all  submission,  to  affirm 
that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  altogether  indefensible.  It  utterly 
confounds  the  magisterial  with  the  paternal  relation,  and  leaves  us 
no  means  of  distinguishing  between  the  two.  We  can  form  no  con¬ 
ception  of  either  of  these  relations,  apart  from  those  reciprocal  deal¬ 
ings  between  the  parties  to  it  by  which,  in  all  known  mstances  of 
its  subsistence,  it  is  characterised.  And  if  those  very  familiarities 
and  endearments,  which  mark  the  connection  of  parent  and  child 
with  one  another,  may  be  set  down  as  mere  tokens  of  kind  sover¬ 
eignty  and  affectionate  subjectship,  I  know  not  by  what  or  what 
maimer  of  indications  the  subsistence  of  the  parental  and  filial  rela¬ 
tion  can  in  any  case  be  ascertained. 

(h.)  Dr  Candlish  had  affirmed  in  his  Cunningham  Lectures  that, 
“  in  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Adam,  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  his  being  subjected  to  fatherly  discipline  and  correction.  All 
about  it  is  strictly,  I  should  say  exclusively,  forensic  and  judicial. 
It  is  the  legal  condemnation  of  a  servant ;  not  the  fatherly  chastise¬ 
ment  of  a  son  ”  (3d  edition,  p.  173). 

It  is  pefectly  clear  that  Dr  Candlish  is  here  speaking, — not  of  the 
penalty  threatened  against  disobedience  at  the  time  when  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  imposed,  nor  yet  of  the  real¬ 
isation  of  this  penalty  by  our  first  parents,  as  implied  in  that  sense 
of  guilt  which  drove  them  away  from  God,  but  of  the  “  sentence  ” 
actually  uttered  or  ^'■pronounced  ”  upon  them,  when  summoned 
before  the  Divine  presence  to  receive  their  doom. 

How,  in  venturing  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  “  this  sentence 
was  strictly  and  exclusively  judicial,”  &c.,  I  had  appealed  to  Dr  Can- 
dlish’s  ‘  Exposition  of  Genesis,’  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  “  a  reme¬ 
dial  and  not  a  retributive  sentence, ''  “  setting  them  free  from  the  de¬ 
ceitful  bondage  of  Satan,  the  fear  of  instant  retribution,  and  the 
shame  of  guilt,  and  restoring  truth,  and  hope,  and  confidence.”  And 
how  does  Dr  Candlish  attempt  to  parry  this  appeal?  He  says, 
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“  Who  ever  heard  of  the  oracle  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
being  ‘  the  sentence  denounced  on  the  first  fallen  pair  ’  1  I  have 
never  said  it  was,  though  it  is  insinuated  that  I  have;  and  the  in¬ 
sinuation  is  fitted,  and  can  scarcely  fail,  to  impose  on  the  unwary 
reader.  Does  Dr  Crawford  identify  the  two  1  If  so,  I  think  it 
strange  Divinity  for  a  Professor  to  teach”  (p.  22). 

There  is  a  mistake  here  into  which  he  may  have  been  led  by  my 
inadvertent  use  in  one  instance  of  the  Avord  “  denounced,^'  instead  of 
his  own  expression  “  jprowoMncef?,”  Avhich,  hoAvever,  I  had  twice  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  preceding  pages  when  quoting  from  him.  This  inac¬ 
curacy  on  my  part  may  have  led  him  to  express  himself  as  if  the 
matter  in  dispute  between  us  had  reference  to  the  penalty  threatened, 
before  the  Fall,  in  the  event  of  disobedience,  and  not  to  the  sentence 
actually  pronounced  on  Adam  and  Eve  Avhen,  after  their  disobedience, 
they  were  called  before  the  Lord.  And  yet,  it  is  plain  enough,  if 
my  words  be  read  carefully,  that  the  latter  must  have  been  the  sen¬ 
tence  I  referred  to  when  I  spoke  of  it  as  “  denounced  upon  the  fcdlen 
pair.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  hoAvever,  it  is  not  my  statement,  but  his 
oicn  statement,  Avhich  it  behoves  him  to  reconcile  Avith  Avhat  he  has 
said,  and  still  adheres  to,  in  his  ‘  Exposition  of  Genesis.’  He  has 
there  said,  “  The  sentence  which  God  goes  on  to  pronounce,  Avhen 
He  has  called  them  before  Him,  is  not  such  as  they  might  have  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  not  retributive,  but  remedial,”  &c.  Whereas,  in  his 
Cumiingham  Lectures,  he  affirms,  “Not  a  hint  is  given  of  Adam 
having  violated,  Avhen  he  transgressed,  any  filial  obligation  ;  nor,  in 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him,  is  there  any  trace  Avhatever  of 
his  being  subjected  to  fatherly  discipline  and  correction.  All  about 
it  is  strictly,  I  should  say  exclusively,  forensic  and  judicial.  It  is 
the  legal  condemnation  of  a  servant,  not  the  fatherly  chastisement  of 
a  son.  No  doubt  the  hope  of  recovery  is  held  out,”  &c.  It  is  pal¬ 
pably  evident,  from  the  allusions  here  made  to  Adam  as  having 
“  transgressed,”  and  to  “  the  hope  of  recovery  as  held  out,”  that  the 
sentence  thus  spoken  of  is  “the  oracle  in  the  third  chapter  of  Gene¬ 
sis.”  And  it  still  remains  for  him  to  reconcile  what  he  here  says  of 
it  Avith  the  very  different  view  AAdiich  he  takes  of  it  in  his  ‘  Exposi¬ 
tion.’  In  his  reply  to  me,  indeed,  he  says  (p.  33),  “  In  this  last 
sentence  there  is  love,  fatherly  love,  according  to  the  sense  I  have 
explained;  scarcely,  hoAvever,  in  the  sentence  AAdiich  it  implies  as 
having  preceded  it.”  But  I  venture  to  remind  him,  that  it  is  in 
“  this  last  sentence,”  “  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam,”  and  not 
in  any  other  sentence  merely  “implied  as  having  preceded  it,”  that 
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he  has  denied  in  his  Lectures  the  existence  of  “any  trace  whatever 
of  fatherly  discipline,”  not  to  say  of  “  love,”  or  of  anything  hut  what 
is  “  strictly  and  exclusively  judicial.”  I  should  like  to  know,  more¬ 
over,  what  trace  we  have  in  the  narrative  of  any  sentence  'pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Adam,"  as  having  ‘•‘■preceded”  this  “oracle  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis  ”  1 

(c.)  Dr  Candhsh,  while  admitting  that  “  the  hope  of  recovery  was 
held  out  ”  to  our  first  parents  after  their  fall,  had  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  force  of  this  circumstance  hy  observing,  that  “  this 
hope  was  held  out  in  a  way  strictly  and  exclusively  indicative  of 
legal  judgment  and  legal  deliverance  ;  ”  and'  that,  “  accordingly,  the 
remedial  work  of  Christ,”  hy  which  the  hope  of  recovery  has  been 
fulfilled,  “  is  always  represented  in  Scripture  as  purely  and  wholly 
legal,  forensic,  and  judicial.” 

To  this  I  had  replied,  that,  admitting  the  legal  and  forensic 
character  of  “  the  method  of  recovery,”  the  material  question  is, 
“  Hoiv  came  it  to  pass  that  any  method  of  recovery  lohatsoecer  icas 
provided  and  announced  to  the  transgressors,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  received  their  sentence  1  Surely  this  was  a  fatherly,  and  not  at 
all  a  judicial  procedure,”  &c.  (p.  37,  38,  supra).  I  added,  “  Be  it 
remembered  as  hearing  on  this  point,  that  the  remedial  work  of 
Christ  is  not  the  procuring  cause  of  God’s  love  to  His  fallen 
children,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  its  result  and  manifestation;”  and 
then  I  proceeded  to  observe,  that  “  to  represent  the  matter  other¬ 
wise  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  atonement.” 

Hereupon  I  am  assailed  hy  Dr  Candlish  in  the  following  manner : 
“  He  does  not,  in  express  terms,  impute  to  me  the  odious  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  which  he  justly  and  strongly 
condemns ;  he  could  scarcely  venture  to  do  so  with  my  hook,  even 
half  read,  in  his  hands.  But  he  does  so  hy  implication,  leading,  or 
rather  forcing,  his  students  to  class  me  with  Socinians  and  others, 
of  whose  views  he  speaks.  I  niight  resent  this  with  some  indig¬ 
nation,  did  I  not  ascribe  it  to  mere  confusion  of  ideas,  and  sheer 
inability  to  apprehend  the  distinction  between  what  a  transaction 
is,  in  its  own  proper  nature,  and  what  are  the  motives  which  cause, 
and  the  consequences  which  flow  from  it”  (p.  23). 

I  am  surprised  that  Dr  Candlish  should  for  a  moment  have 
imagined  that  I  meant  to  impute  to  him,  either  expressly  or  hy  im¬ 
plication,  that  odious  perversion  of  the  atonement  to  which  in 
the  course  of  my  argument  I  had  occasion  to  refer.  All  that  I  did 
was  to  remind  him  of  that  very  distinction  which  he  considers  me 
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incapable  of  apprehending  !  and  to  sliow  him  that  it  mattered  little 
or  nothing  to  the  question  at  issue  that  “  the  method  of  our  recov¬ 
ery”  should  be,  in  its  own  nature,  ever  so  strictly  and  exclusively 
judicial,  so  long  as  the  providing  of  any  method  of  recovery  for  us 
must  he  viewed  as  the  result  and  manifestation  of  Divine  love, 
and  must  on  tliis  account  he  held  to  he  indicative  not  less  of  the 
parental  than  of  the  judicial  character  of  that  adorable  Being  with 
whom  it  originated.  It  was  no  imputation  of  doctrinal  error  which 
I  hrought  against  him,  hut  simply  a  charge  of  inaccurate  and  incon¬ 
clusive  reasoning.  And  this  charge  I  was  warranted  to  urge  with 
all  the  greater  confidence,  from  the  full  conviction  I  had  that  he 
concurred  with  me  in  tracing  the  atonement  to  its  true  origin  in  the 
unfathomahle  love  of  God  to  perishing  sinners. 

I  confess,  however,  that  there  is  one  passage  in  his  Reply,  which 
I  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  this  conviction.  He  ob¬ 
serves  (p.  19,  20),  “It  is  most  important  to  distinguish  the  atone¬ 
ment,  considered  in  itself,  from  the  motive  in  the  divine  mind 
originating  it,  and  from  the  mode  of  divine  action  for  which  it 
opens  up  the  way.  That  it  springs  from  divine  love — fatherly  love, 
if  you  will, — the  love  of  the  Eternal  Father  to  His  only-begotten 
Son, — love  longing  to  have  a  household  of  sons  in  Him,  and  to  see 
Him  ‘  the  first-begotten  among  many  brethren,’ — that  it  issues  in 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  on  which  His  fatherly 
heart  is  set ; — both  of  these  things  may  be  allowed  or  asserted,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  most  strictly  legal  and  judicial  aspect  of 
the  dread  transaction  on  Calvary.  And  still  the  question  will  remain, 
how  far  fatherhood,  as  a  real  personal  relation  between  God  and 
any  of  the  human  family,  either  did  or  could  exist  j^rior  to  that 
transaction,  and  independently  of  it.” 

The  atonement  is  here  said  to  “  spring  from  divine  love,” — but 
from  “  divine  love  ”  to  %vhom  1  From  love  to  “  the  world  ?” — From 
love  to  sinners  V' — From  love  to  those  who  are  eventually  to  be 
saved,  by  the  atonement  1  Ho  ;  but  exclusively — so  far  as  this  state¬ 
ment  goes — from  “  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Father  to  His  only- 
begotten  Son, — love  longing  to  have  a  household  of  sons  in  Him, 
and  to  see  Him  ‘  the  first-begotten  among  many  brethren.'  "  What, 
then,  are  we  to  make  of  those  texts  which  expressly  teach  us  that 
“  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotton  Son,” — 
that  “  God  commendeth  His  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us,” — that  “  In  this  was  manifested  the 
love  of  God  toivard  us,  because  that  God  sent  His  only-begotten 
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Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him,” — and  that 
“  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  hut  that  He  loved  us,  and 
sent  His  Son  to  he  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  ”  * — what,  I  ask, 
are  we  to  make  of  these  and  similar  texts,  which  are  among  the 
plainest  and  most  unequivocal,  as  well  as  most  precious,  to  he  met 
with  in  all  the  Bible,  if,  in  the  face  of  them,  we  are  to  be  told  that 
“  the  atonement  springs  from  the  love  of  the  Eternal  Father  to  His 
only-hegotten  Son,  and  His  longing  to  see  Him  ‘  the  first-begotten 
among  many  brethren,’  ”  while  not  the  shghtest  reference  is  made 
to  any  divine  love  of  which  we,”  or  sinners,”  or  the  world,” 
were  the  objects,  as  having  had  any  concern  in  originating  this  most 
wonderful  provision  of  redeeming  grace  1  As  for  “  the  love  of  the 
Eternal  Father  to  His  only-begotten  Son,”  it  seems  to  me  to  be  held 
forth  in  Scripture,  not  as  “  the  motive  in  the  divine  mind  which 
originated  the  atonement,”  but  as  the  consideration  which  renders 
the  divine  love  to  sinners,  in  which  the  atonement  originated,  so 
astonishing.  “  The  love  of  the  Father  to  His  only-begotten  Son,” 
would  per  se,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  speak,  have  induced  Him 
rather  to  withhold  than  to  provide  the  atonement.  And  it  is  in  this 
that  His  love  to  sinners  is  most  remarkable,  in  that  “  He  spared  not 
even  His  own  Son,  notwithstanding  the  fatherly  love  which  He 
had  towards  Him,  “  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all.”  t 

I  am  far  from  supposing  that  Dr  Candlish  would  deliberately  set 
aside  the  plain  import  of  the  texts  above  referred  to.  But  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  escape  from  a  difficulty  in 
which  his  peculiar  theory  respecting  the  divine  fatherhood  would 
otherwise  have  been  involved,  he  has,  for  the  time,  ignored  or  over¬ 
looked  them,  or  at  least  advanced  a  statement  which  is  in  no  way  to 
be  reconciled  with  them.  And  in  doing  so  he  has  exposed  himself 
to  the  very  charge  of  misconceivmg  the  origin  of  the  atonement, 
which  with  so  much  hidignation  he  repels,  when  erroneously  sup¬ 
posing  that  I  had  brought  it  against  him  !  For  what  does  his  state¬ 
ment,  above  quoted,  fairly  amount  to  ?  Evidently  to  this,  that  the 
love  of  God  the  Father,  in  which  the  atonement  originated,  was 
love,  not  to  sinners,  but  “  to  His  only-begotten  Son ;  ”  and  that  any 
love  with  which  sinners  are  eventually  regarded  by  Him,  is  the 
consequence  or  issue  of  the  atonement,  and  not  its  source. 

6.  fifth  scriptural  argument,  founded  on  Paul’s  statement  in 
his  speech  at  Athens,  that  “we  are  the  offspring  of  God,”  Dr 
Candlish  now  endeavours  to  repel  on  a  somewhat  different  ground 
*  John  iii.  16  ;  Eom.  v.  8  ;  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  +  Rom.  viii.  32. 
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from  that  wliicli  he  had  formerly  taken.  He  observes  of  this 
saying,  whicli  is  quoted  from  the  writings  of  a  heatlien  poet,  that 
“  Paul  does  not  quote  it  as  inspired  :  nor  does  his  quoting  it  make 
it  inspired.”  “  Here  we  have  not  a  text  of  Scripture  at  all,  unless 
Paul’s  citation  of  it  is  believed  to  canonise  it ;  we  have  simply  an 
uninspired  verse  of  poetry,  of  which  that  consummate  master  of 
oratory  avails  himself  on  a  special  occasion,  and  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  ”  {p.  16). 

Now,  it  is  very  true  that  this  saying  was  not  inspired,  as  origin¬ 
ally  Avritten  by  the  poet  from  Avhose  writings  it  is  quoted.  And, 
strictly  speaking,  it  may  also  he  said  that  “  Paul’s  quoting  it  does 
not  make  it  inspired.”  At  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
apostle,  by  not  only  quoting  this  saying,  hut  approving  of  it,  as  he 
evidently  does,  and  arguing  from  it,  must  he  held  as  giving  to  it 
the  sanction  of  his  authority,  so  as  to  make  it  tantamount  to  one  of 
his  own  sayings.  Thus  much  is  iniphed  in  the  admission  of  Dr 
Candlish  himself,  to  Avhich  I  find  him  still  adhering  in  his  third 
edition  (p.  166),  that  “Though  this  pregnant  saying  Avas  originally 
a  merely  human  and  heathen  utterance,  Paul,  hy  quoting  it,  of  course 
adopts  and  engrosses  it  as  his  own.” 

But  then,  adds  Dr  Candlish,  “  Paul’s  authority  cannot  he  pleaded 
beyond  the  precise  design  for  Avhich  he  quoted  this  saying,  or  the 
use  to  Avhich  he  turned  it ;  ”  “  neither  his  conunent,  nor  the  verse 
itself  can  he  legitimately  brought  forAvard  as  of  divine  authority, 
beyond  the  special  occasion  and  the  special  purpose”  {p.  16).  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  fully  perceive  the  drift  of  these  statements.  If  their 
meaning  be,  that  we  cannot  plead  Paul’s  authority  for  the  soundness 
of  any  inferences  we  may  draw,  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment, 
from  the  quotation  he  has  here  made,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
assenting  to  them.  But  if  their  meaning  be  that  our  sonship  as  the 
offspring  of  God  is  one  of  those  inferences  for  Avhich  Paul’s  author¬ 
ity  cannot  be  pleaded,  I  utterly  dissent  from  any  such  affirmation. 
For  our  sonship  as  the  offspring  of  God  is  not  a  mere  inference 
from  the  saying  which  Paul  here  “  adopts  and  engrosses  as  his  OAvn,” 
but  the  plain  and  uneguivocal  substance  of  the  statement  itself  It 
is  in  fact  the  premises  from  Avhich  he  draAvs  his  inference,  and  the 
circumstance  that  Paul  has  himself  deduced  from  it  the  only  con¬ 
clusion  which  his  purpose  required,  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  regarded 
it,  not  as  a  mere  rhetorical  figure,  but  as  the  announcement  of  a  real 
relation  betAveen  God  and  man,  from  Avhich  Ave  in  like  manner  are 
Avarranted  to  draw  such  inferences,  suited  to  our  exigencies,  as  may 
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be  reasonable  and  legitimate, — witli  this  proviso  doubtless,  that 
for  the  soundness  of  such  further  inferences  we  ourselves,  and  not 
the  apostle,  must  be  answerable. 

6.  In  regard  to  my  sixth  argument,  drawn  from  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  Dr  Candlish  is  content  to  leave  the  decision,  as 
between  us,  to  any  one  carefully  reading  over  again  his  remarks  in 
the  light  of  my  criticism.  And  I  am  equally  willing  to  abide  by 
such  a  decision. 

7.  To  these  scriptural  arguments  I  have  now  added  a  seventh, 
drawn  from  “  the  first  and  great  comnrandment  ”  (p.  47-50,  supra), 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  conclusive. 


Lecture  VI.  and  First  Part  of  Lecture  VII. 

Passing  over  some  intermediate  portions  of  my  volume — for  his 
highly  favourable  appreciation  of  wliich  I  have  to  ofier  to  Dr  Candlish 
my  thankful  acknowledgments — I  must  now  briefly  notice  certain 
exceptions  which  he  has  taken  to  my  criticism  of  his  second  leading 
2>osition :  namely,  that  the  special  sonship  of  believers  is  substan¬ 
tially  identical  with  that  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  In  so 
doing,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  or  three  particular  topics,  being 
content  that  the  general  merits  of  the  question  should  be  judged  of 
by  what  I  have  stated  in  the  foregoing  Lectures,  viewed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  strictures  which  have  been  made  upon  them. 

1.  I  had  stated  that,  “if  anything  can  be  deemed  essential  about 
a  relation,  it  must  surely  be  the  ground  on  which  it  is  constituted 
and  had  thence  inferred  that  “  the  human  nature  of  Cluist  cannot 
be  considered  as  sharing  in  His  origmal  relation  to  the  Father  as 
the  Only-begotten,  while  confessedly  it  does  not  share  in  the  [lovoys- 
naia  on  which  that  relation  is  founded ;  ”  and,  further,  that  the 
sonship  conferred  upon  believers,  being  “  formed  or  constituted  by 
an  act  or  work  of  grace,”  cannot  be  substantially  the  same  with 
that  of  the  Only-begotten,  which  is  “  founded  on  a  necessity  of 
nature.” 

In  regard  to  the  statement  from  which  I  drew  these  inferences. 
Dr  Candlish  observes  :  “  That  may  be  true,  when  it  is  the  original 
constitution  of  the  relation  that  is  the  point  in  question ;  and  there- 
■*  Corresponding,  in  this  edition,  to  Lecture  VII.  and  Lecture  VIII. 
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fore  I  agree  with  Dr  Crawford  that  in  the  Semiarian  controversy  the 
difference  was  essential  between  the  Son’s  being  eternally  begotten 
of  the  Father  by  a  necessiti/  of  nature,  and  His  being  so  by  the 
Father  s  will.  But  it  is  otherwise  Avhen  the  question  relates  to  the 
admission  of  others  into  participation  in  the  relation,  especially 
when  that  is  made  to  depend  on  their  real  and  vital  personal  oneness 
with  Him  in  whom  it  is  originally  constituted.”  “  I  still  think,  in 
spite  of  Dr  Crawford,  that  as  regards  the  filial  relation  among  man¬ 
kind,  it  is  essentially — that  is,  really  and  truly — the  same  in  the 
case  of  one  who  is  a  son  by  natural  descent,  as  in  that  of  a  son  by 
marriage  or  by  adoption  ”  (p.  32). 

The  distinction  he  here  makes  is  certainly  ingenious  ;  but  I  hardly 
think  that  it  will  avail  him  much.  (1.)  I  may  take  exception,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  union  of 
believers  with  the  Only-begotten.  Close  as  that  union  may  be,  we 
are  not  warranted  to  style  it  a  “  real  personal  oneness  ”  with  Him. 
(2.)  Secondly,  I  hold  that,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases — of  “  the  original  constitution  of  the  relation”  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  “admission  of  others  to  participate  in  it”  on  the  other  hand 
- — the  difference  is  altogether  in  favour  of  my  position.  For  the  son- 
ship  of  believers  differs  from  that  of  the  Only-begotten,  not  only  as 
being  constituted  by  “an  act  or  work  of  grace,”  instead  of  by  “a 
necessity  of  nature,”  but  in  this  further  respect,  that  it  is  a  secondary 
or  derived  sonship,  instead  of  being  a  sonship  which  is  original  and 
essential.  (3.)  Thirdly,  I  must  still  adhere  to  my  position,  that 
“  among  mankind  the  filial  relation  is  not  the  same  in  the  case  of 
one  Avho  is  a  son  by  natural  descent,  as  in  that  of  a  son  by  marriage 
or  by  adoption.”  I  assigned  a  variety  of  reasons  for  this  affirmation 
(see  p.  1G3,  164,  of  this  volume),  not  one  of  Avhich  has  Dr  Candlish 
attempted  to  answer.  And  I  may  now  further  appeal,  in  confirma. 
tion  of  it,  to  one  of  his  most  esteemed  authorities — Thomas  Good- 
Avin — who,  speaking  of  the  very  subject  under  discussion,  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself :  “  After  all  this,  by  Avay  of  difference  from  these, 
the  apostle  (liom.  viii.  32)  entitles  Christ  God's  oion  Son.  This  is, 
therefore,  an  eminent  distinction  of  tAvm  sorts  of  sons  AAdiich  God  had 
— His  OAvn  proper,  genuine,  true  Son,  and  others  that  Avere  not  His 
OAvn,  but  either  by  marriage  or  adoption ;  as  strangers  and  aliens,  in 
their  original  descent,  used  to  be  to  a  father  that  aftei’Avards  takes 
them  for  his  adopted  sons.”  “  God  in  this  speaks  as  plainly  to  men 
in  their  OAvn  language  as  it  is  possible  to  express  it.  Come  to  a  man 
that  hath  sons  by  marriage,  and  also  a  son  out  of  his  OAvn  loins,  and 
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you  hear  him  call  them  all  sons.  But  particularly  ask  him,  ‘  What  son 
is  this  1  ’  ‘  jMy  own  son,’  he  says.  ‘  And  are  these  so  ?  ’  ‘  l^o  ;  they 
are  my  daughters’  husbands,  and  so  my  sons-in-laAV,  or  my  mfe’s 
sons,  or  those  whom  I  have  taken  to  he  my  sons  hy  Avill.’  Well,  and 
what  doth  a  man  mean  Avhen  he  says,  ‘  This  is  my  own  son,’  especi¬ 
ally  when  with  a  distinction  from  others  that  are  adopted  ?  All  men 
understand  a  son  that  is  of  his  substance,  naturally  begotten  of  him, 
of  his  flesh  and  blood.  Then,  in  its  infinite  proportion,  it  ought  to 
he  so  understood  here.”  * 

2.  I  had  noticed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  mode  of  expression 
adopted  hy  Dr  Candlish,  when  he  speaks  of  the  relation  of  a  suhjecf, 
Avhich  the  Eternal  Word  of  God  assumed  on  becoming  incarnate. 
For  whereas  he  had  previously  said,  with  reference  to  the  sonship, 
that  “  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  as 
well  as  of  His  divine  nature,”  he  afterwards  says,  regarding  the 
suhjectship,  “  In  virtue  of  the  one  nature.  He  is  the  Son ;  in  virtue 
of  the  other  nature.  He  is  a  subject ;  and  being  one  person,  com¬ 
bining  in  Himself  both  natures.  He  is  at  once  both  Son  and  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Dr  Candlish  vindicates  himself  from  any  implied  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency  in  regard  to  this  matter,  by  insisting  on  the  significancy  of 
the  distinction  between  the  Gvo  plirases,  “  in  respect  of,”  and  “  in 
virtue  of;”  the  former,  as  apj^hed  by  him,  signifying  merely  that,  “as 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  our  Saviour  is  the  Son  of  God,”  Avhile  the 
latter,  if  similarly  applied,  would  mean  (Avhat  he  does  not  hold)  that 
“  the  manhood  of  Christ  yvas  the  ground  of  His  sonship.”  Hoav,  there 
is,  doubtless,  a  distinction  between  the  two  phrases  ;  and  had  the 
latter  been  used  regarding  Christ’s  sonship  instead  of  the  former 
(understanding  by  Christ’s  sonship  His  relation  to  the  Father  from 
eternity),  the  statement  Avould  then  have  been,  not  only  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  which  is  afteinvards  used  regarding  Christ’s  sub- 
jectship,  but  even  in  itself  considered  unreasonable  and  contradic¬ 
tory.  But  still,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  distinction 
referred  to,  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  modes  of  expression  adopted 
Avhen  speaking  severally  of  the  relations  of  sonship  and  of  subject- 
ship,  sufficient  to  bear  out  my  argument  when  adverting  to  it.f  And 
I  venture  to  add,  that  even  the  phrase  “  in  respect  of,”  cannot  be 
with  propriety  employed  in  the  Avay  he  somewhat  hesitatingly  vin¬ 
dicates  when  saying,  “  I  do  not  know  Avhy  we  might  not  say,  if  it 

*  See  infra,  Note  0,  where  the  whole  passage  is  q^uoted. 

t  See  p.  172,  173,  mpra. 
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Avere  needful  for  niy  argument,  that  Christ  is  the  subject  of  the 
Father  in  resjject  o/His  divine  nature,  though  not  in  virtue  of  it” 
(p.  40).  At  least,  sirch  a  statement  Avould  fall  to  he  considered  as  an 
unauthorised  imitation  of  that  exceedingly  rare  scriptural  expression 
known  among  divines  as  the  communicatio  proprietatum — the  adop¬ 
tion  of  which  hy  any  theological  Avriter  Dr  Cunningham  has  so 
justly  censured  in  the  foUoAving  words: — “We  ought  to  make  no 
such  attributions  of  Avhat  is  jiroper  to  one  nature  to  the  person 
denominated  hy  the  other,  except  only  Avhen  the  Scripture  has  gone 
before  us  and  sanctioned  it.  Some  persons,  on  the  ground  that  in¬ 
stances  of  this  usage  of  language  occur  in  Scripture,  have  thought 
themselves  Avarranted  to  indulge  in  minute  and  elaborate  attributions 
of  Avhat  was  proper  to  the  one  nature  to  the  person  denominated  by 
the  other,  .  .  .  declaring  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  or  at  least 

of  Christ  as  man"  (equivalent  to  “  of  Christ  in  respect  of  His  man¬ 
hood"),  “  Avhat  Avas  true  only  of  His  divine  nature,  or  of  Christ  as 
God,  and  vice  versa — a  practice  Avhich  I  cannot  hut  regard  as  incon¬ 
sistent  Avith  the  aAve  and  reverence  Avith  Avhich  ‘  the  great  mystery 
of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,’  ought  ever  to  he  con¬ 
templated.”  * 

3.  Dr  Candlish  represents  me  (p.  40)  as  “  disposed  to  contend, 
though  someAvhat  doubtfully,  for  a  double  sonship  in  Christ.”  “  I 
say  someAvhat  doubtfully,”  he  adds,  “  for  at  the  close  of  liis  Lecture 
he  lialf  reserves  his  right  to  fall  hack  upon  the  alternative  of  Christ 
being  Son  as  God,  and  Subject  as  man.” 

I  cannot  account  for  liis  having  so  far  misconceived  my  statements 
as  to  think  that  there  Avas  any  “  doubtfulness  ”  betrayed  hy  them. 
After  having  expressed,  at  the  close  of  my  Lecture,  a  full  conviction 
that  his  argument,  in  opposition  to  the  “  double  sonship  of  Christ,” 
Avas  utterly  fallacious,  I  Avent  on  to  sIioav  that,  even  Avere  it  ever  so 
sound,  it  could  not  he  considered  as  lending  any  support  to  his  main 
position.  And  in  order  to  show  this,  I  said,  “  Be  it  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  Christ  did  not  sustain  any  filial  relation  to 
the  Father  proper  to  His  human  nature,  Ave  are  not  thence,  surely, 
to  rush  to  the  conclusion,”  &c.  It  is  surely  unfair,  then,  in  Dr 
Candlish  to  represent  me  as  half  inclined  to  fall  from  my  position, 
Avhen  he  might,  I  think,  have  seen  that  I  Avas  merely  supposing, 
“  for  the  sake  of  argument,”  that  the  position  icere  renounced,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  surrender  of  it  Avould  avail  him  nothing. 

So  far  from  being  doubtful  in  regard  to  Clirist’s  double  sonship,  I 
*  Cunningham’s  ‘Historic  Theology,’  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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am,  on  the  contrary,  most  earnest  in  contending  for  it.  I  hold  it  to 
he  inseparable  from  the  doctrine,  which  in  my  first  two  Lectures  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish,  of  man’s  original  sonship  on  the 
footing  of  creation.  For  if  it  he  one  of  the  properties  or  relations  of 
man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  creature,  to  he  a  son  of  God,  then 
must  this  human  property  or  relation,  as  well  as  all  others  which  do 
not  involve  anything  sinful,  he  attributed,  in  respect  of  His  human 
nature,  to  our  Immanuel. 

It  is  true,  the  human  nature  of  onr  Lord  cannot  of  itself  hQ  said  to 
sustain  any  relation  ;  hut  it  may,  notwithstanding,  he  the  ground  of 
human  relations  sustained  by  that  Divine  Person,  who  assumed  it,  in 
His  incarnate  state.  Thus  much  is  implied  in  the  folloAving  state¬ 
ments  of  Dr  Candlish  (p.  41,  note)  :  “  Surely  relations  are  of  a  per¬ 
son,  though  they  may  he  founded  on,  or  held  in  virtue  of,  the  pro- 
perties  of  the  nature  of  the  'person.  Hence,  tho^igh  the  grounds  of 
Christ's  relations  to  God  lie  in  one  or  other  of  His  'natures,  yet  the 
relations  themselves  are  personal.”  The  same  principle  is  implied 
in  what  he  states  respecting  the  human  relation  of  “  suhjectship,” 
which  the  Son  of  God  is  held  by  him  to  have  sustained  by  virtue  of 
His  assumption  of  the  human  nature,— albeit  His  human  nature  had 
no  distinct  personal  subsistence.  Por  if  man’s  relation  of  “  subject- 
ship  ”  be  attributable  to  Him,  by  reason  of  His  assumed  huiuanity, 
so  also  must  man’s  relation  of  sonship, — if  it  be  the  case,  as  I  have 
argued  in  my  opening  Lectures,  that  man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral 
creature,  is  a  son  of  God. 

Ho  Avonder,  then,  that  Dr  Candlish  should  say  (p.  41),  “  I  partly 
alloAV  the  force  of  this  argument.”  I  presume  that  his  qualifying 
phrase  “partly”  has  reference  to  his  denial  of  the  sonship  of  man  as 
an  original  or  creatural  relationship.  But  if  so,  the  qualification  de¬ 
tracts  little  from  the  amount  of  his  admission ;  for  I  hold,  on  the 
strength  of  his  statements  already  referred  to  {supra,  p.  293,  294),  that 
he  has  inrtually  conceded  man’s  original  sonship  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
I  feel  concerned  to  plead  for  it.  Por  Avhen  I  find  him  saying  of  man’s 
creature-relationship  to  God,  that  “  it  admits  of  intercourse  on  terms 
cdl  hut  equalf — that  “  all  conceivahle  kinds  of  muhial  confidence, 
sympathy,  and  esteem  may  he  infused  into  it," — that  from  the  first 
it  admits  of  fellowship  of  the  closest  and  most  intimate  sort,  having 
much  in  common  with  udiat  is  filial,” — that  ‘GY  tends  towards  the 
filial,  and  culminates  ncdurcdly  in  the  filial," — nay,  that  “lY  at  once 
pdaces  the  intelligent  creature,  simply  as  such,  on  a  footing  of  far 
truer  and  nohler  afiinity  to  his  Maker  than  Dr  Crawford's  descrip)- 
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tion  of  original  sonsliip,  even  if  stretched  to  the  utmost,  will  allow,'' — 

I  really  have  no  heart  to  fight  with  him  about  the  icord  “  sonship,” 
when  he  so  liberally  grants,  as  predicahle  of  man’s  original  condi¬ 
tion,  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  that  in  using  the  word  I  intend  to 
denote. 

I  observe,  however,  that  he  insists  as  much  as  ever  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  “  the  idea  of  a  double  sonship  in  Christ.”  “  It 
presents  to  my  mind,”  he  says,  “  very  much  the  same  appearance  as 
if  we  contended  that  one  individual  man  sustained  two  relations,  as 
a  husband  to  his  Avife,  or  as  a  servant  to  his  master,  the  one  proper 
to  his  bodily  and  the  other  to  his  spiritual  nature.  Of  course,  as  he 
consists  of  body  and  soul  united,  the  conjugal  or  servile  relation 
must  manifest  itself  differently  according  as  it  is  body  or  soul  that 
is,  as  it  were,  in  action  or  in  exercise.  But  the  relation  is  one  be¬ 
cause  the  person  is  one.  Otherwise  there  surely  is  something  like  a 
divided  husbandship  or  servantship, — something  therefore  like  a 
division  of  the  one  personality  ”  (p.  42). 

To  this  I  reply,  that  my  position  does  not  involve  anything  like 
the  assertion  of  “  a  divided  sonship,”  in  the  one  person  of  Clirist. 
"VVliat  Ave  ascribe  to  Him  is  tioo  distinct  relations  to  God, — the  one 
founded  on  His  divine  nature,  and  the  other  founded  on  His  human 
nature.  And  though  avo  apply  to  both  of  these  relations  the  same 
human  analogy  of  sonship, — because  Ave  can  find  no  better  analogy 
to  represent  them, — Ave  are  not  to  be  held,  on  that  account,  as 
affirming  that  they  are  identical.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  believe  them 
to  be  in  many  respects  gi’eatly  dissimilar.  The  cases  which  Dr 
Candlish  has  adduced  of  “  husbandship  and  servantship  ”  subsisting 
hettoeen  human  beings,  are  not,  by  any  means,  fair  parallels  to  the 
case  in  question.  Dor  these  expressions,  “husbandship”  and 
“  servantship,”  are  literally  significant  of  those  earthly  relationships 
to  Avhich  they  are  applied  ;  Avhereas  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  analogy 
that  the  term  “  sonship  ”  is  applied,  either  to  the  relation  which  has 
ahvays  subsisted  betAveen  the  first  and  second  Persons  in  the  God¬ 
head,  or  to  that  other  relation  Avhich  Ave  also  believe  to  subsist 
betAveen  God  and  His  intelligent  and  moral  creatures ;  and  in  which 
the  Eternal  Word  participated  Avdien  He  assumed  humanity. 

In  speaking  thus,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if 
I  denied  the  reed  subsistence  of  either  of  these  relations.  It  is  not 
the  reedity  of  the  relations  that  I  call  in  question,  but  only  the 
strictly  literal  appliccdrility  to  them  of  the  term  “  sonship,”  by 
Avhich,  for  Avant  of  a  better,  they  are  commonly  denoted.  I  belieA'e 
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that  between  two  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  there  has  from 
eternity  subsisted  a  real  relationship,  of  which  the  paternal  and  filial 
relation  among  mankind  affords,  though  inadequately,  our  most  ap¬ 
propriate  human  analogy.  I  farther  believe  that  between  God  and 
His  rational  creatures,  who  are  formed  after  His  image,  dependent 
on  His  care,  and  partakers  of  His  unceasing  and  exuberant  bounty, 
there  subsists  a  peculiarly  interesting  and  endearing  relation,  for 
Avhich  also  the  fittest  designation  we  are  aide  to  find  is  taken  from 
the  earthly  tie  of  “  fatherhood  ”  and  “  sonship.”  In  both  cases 
the  phraseology  employed  is  analogical.  But  not  the  less  on  that 
account  is  it  expressive  of  realities  ;  and  of  these  realities  it  is  the 
fittest  and  best  expression  Avhich  the  resources  of  human  language 
are  able  to  supply. 

How,  the  j)lausibility  of  Dr  Candlish’s  reasoning  wholly  arises 
from  his  overlooking  the  circumstance,  that  the  word  “  sonship,” 
as  applied  to  both  of  these  relationships,  is  to  be  understood,  not 
literally,  but  analogically ;  and  hence  that  the  two  relations  are  not 
in  themselves  identical,  although,  from  the  poverty  of  language,  we 
denote  them  by  the  same  term.  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
difficulties  and  incongvuities  in  which  we  should  involve  ourselves, 
did  we  insist  on  giving  a  strict  and  literal  sense  to  analogical  expres¬ 
sions.  Thus  it  is  said  of  God’s  people  (Isa.  liv.  5),  “  Thy  Maker 
is  thine  husband.”  But  how  can  He  be  their  “  limhand^'  it  might 
be  asked,  when  He  is  at  the  same  time  their  Father  ?  So  also 
Christ  is  styled  the  Husband  of  His  Church,  and  believers  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  “  espoused  to  Him”  (2  Cor.  xi.  2).  But  how  can  this  be, 
when  Christ  is  their  Elder  Brother!  In  like  manner,  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  strange  anomaly,  that  the  one  Person  of  Christ  should 
sustain  two  filial  relations  towards  the  one  Person  of  His  heavenly 
Father,  if  these  two  filial  relations  were  exactly  the  same.  But  the 
anomaly  is  at  once  removed  when  we  consider  that  the  two  rela¬ 
tions,  though  alike  denominated  “  filial  ”  in  the  way  of  analogy,  are 
by  no  means  identical,  but  in  many  respects  greatly  dissimilar — the 
one  being  the  monogenetic  sonship,  which  from  eternity  He  sus¬ 
tained  as  a  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  other  being  the  human 
sonship,  Avhich  He  sustains  as  “  the  second  Adam,”  Avho  behoved  to 
be  “  made  in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren.”  It  is  not,  then, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  a  “  divided  sonship  ”  which  Ave  as¬ 
cribe  to  Him,  but  tAvo  distinct  sonships,  differing  very  materially, 
although,  from  the  poverty  of  language,  Ave  are  obliged  to  call  them 
by  the  same  name, — tAVO  distinct  sonships,  Avithout  sustaining  both 
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of  which  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  constitution  of  His  person, 
as  at  once  very  God  and  very  man,  would  have  heen  incomplete. 

I  may  just  add,  that  no  one  who  believes  in  the  common  Father¬ 
hood  of  God,  and  also  in  the  doctrine  of  Evangelical  Adoption,  can 
reasonably  object  to  the  doiible  sonship  of  Christ.  For  a  like  double 
sonship  must  necessarily  be  recognised  by  him  as  subsisting  in  the 
case  of  all  true  Christians,  Avho  are  at  once  sons  of  God  by  creation, 
and  “  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

4.  Dr  Candlish  expresses  surprise  at  my  “  somewhat  unexpected 
reply”  in  the  affirmative  to  his  question,  “  Whether  it  be  possible 
for  men  to  enter  somehow  and  to  some  extent  into  the  Redeemer’s 
relation  to  God  as  His  Son,  as  He  enters  into  their  relation  to  God 
as  His  subjects  and  servants  1  ”  “  Perhaps,”  he  adds,  “  Dr  Craw¬ 

ford  infers  some  mighty  concession  on  my  part  from  the  qualifying 
words,  somehoio  and  to  some  extent.'  Of  course,  I  was  putting  the 
argument  at  its  lowest  value  ;  for  if  ‘  anyhow  and  to  any  extent  ’  we 
enter  into  His  relation  as  Ho  enters  into  ours,  my  case  is  proved  ” 
(p.  45,  46). 

I  venture  to  say  that  he  is  somewhat  too  hasty  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  on  such  a  condition  “  his  case  is  proved.”  We  may 
be  tridy  said  to  “  enter  somehoio  and  to  some  extent  ”  into  the  Re¬ 
deemer’s  filial  relation  to  God,  when,  by  virtue  of  His  mediatorial 
work,  and  through  our  reception  of  Him  and  union  to  Him  by  faith, 
we  become  cldldren  of  God  by  the  evangelical  adoption;  and  “if 
children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.”  And 
yet  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  maintain  that  our  sonship  by 
adoption — because  thus  springing  from  our  union  with  Him  who  is 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  securing,  as  the  result  of  such 
union,  our  participation  in  exalted  honours  and  inestimable  blessings 
— is  “substantially  identical”  with  the  relationship  Avhich  subsists 
between  Him  and  the  Everlasting  Father  in  the  Godhead.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  orthodox  theologians  represent  true 
Christians  as  “  somehow  and  to  some  extent  ”  entering  into  the 
sonship  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  In  so  doing,  they  have  refer¬ 
ence  for  the  most  part  to  the  act  of  adoption,  by  which  believers  are 
graciously  assumed  as  Christ’s  brethren  into  the  heavenly  family; 
though  sometimes  they  allude  to  the  analogy  of  a  nuptial  union,  and 
speak  of  Christ’s  people  as,  by  virtue  of  their  espousal  to  Him,  ob¬ 
taining  a  filial  place  and  standing  in  His  Father’s  house.  It  would, 
however,  be  a  grievous  error  to  suppose  that  these  esteemed  authors, 
when  so  expressing  themselves,  had  any  design  to  rej^resent  the  son- 
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sliip  of  believers  as  “  substantially  identical  ”  with  that  of  the  Only- 
begotten  ;  for,  as  I  have  shown  regarding  some  of  them,  they  have 
most  carefully  and  emphatically  distinguished  between  the  two 
(Note  0,  posted). 

I  am  confident,  indeed,  that  almost  all  the  authorities  to  whom 
Dr  Candlish  has  appealed  against  “  the  alleged  novelty  of  his  views,” 
really  go  no  farther  than  myself  in  the  way  of  affirming  that  be¬ 
lievers  “  enter  somehow  and  to  some  extent  into  the  Redeemer’s 
filial  relation  to  God ;  ” — in  other  words,  that  they  merely  hold,  as  I 
do,  that  “  believers  sustain  a  relation  to  God  in  some  respects  ana¬ 
logous  to  it,  or  practically  derive,  in  consequence  of  their  fellowship 
with  Christ,  certain  privileges  and  benefits  which  would  not  have 
accrued  to  them  if  Christ  had  not  stood  in  this  relation  to  the 
Eternal  Father.”  Dr  Candlish  maintains  (p.  46)  that  this  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying  “  that  believers  enter  ‘  somehow  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent’  into  Christ’s  sonship,  hy  not  entering  into  it  at  all,  but  only 
into  a  relation  distinct  from  it,  though  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
it,  or  by  getting  some  good  from  His  being  the  Son  which  they  could 
not  have  got  otherwise.”  Be  it  so — but  what  then  is  he  to  make  of 
his  own  authorities  1 

Take,  for  example,  Treffrey,  to  whom  he  appeals  in  p.  94,  95,  as 
thus  speaking  : — “  Nor  is  He,  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  renewer 
merely  of  the  miserable  state  of  man,  but  equally  the  type  and  model 
of  the  new  creation.  Such  He  is,  both  with  respect  to  jDersonal 
pm’ity,  and  in  His  eternal  filial  relation.  It  is  not  without  reference 
to  this  that  the  faithful  are  called  sons  of  God  ;  for  the  entire  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Gospel  is  designed  to  establish,  between  the 
human  spirit  and  God,  a  moral  relation  in  some  respects  analogous  if) 
to  that  which  subsists  between  the  divine  Father  and  the  divine 
Son.  This  was  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  ;  that  thus  He  who  was  inconceivably  remote  from  us 
might  be  brought  near  to  us,  and  that  beholding  the  glory  even  of 
the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  the  process  of  assimilation  proposed 
in  the  divine  counsels  might  be  accomplished  in  us.  Hence  (Gal. 
iv.  4-6),  ‘  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
His  Son,’  &c.  He  who  by  nature  is  the  Son  of  God,  becomes  the 
Son  of  man,  that  we  who  by  nature  are  sons  of  men  may  become 
sons  of  God.  He  assumes  our  nature,  that  we  may  be  transformed 
into  the  likeness  of  His.  The  Son  is  sent  forth  as  our  Redeemer, 
that  we  may  receive  at  once  the  filial  relation  and  the  filial  spirit.” 
There  is  nothing  here  which  does  not  fully  accord  with  my  position. 
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Ill  fact,  Trelfrey  expressly  states,  as  I  had  done,  that  the  sonship  of 
the  faithful  is  “  in  some  respects  analogous  ”  to  that  of  the  Only- 
begotten — a  statement  wliich  Dr  Candlish  deems  equivalent  to 
affirming  “  that  they  do  not  enter  into  Christ’s  sonship  at  all  ”  ! 

As  another  example,  take  Goodwin,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  my 
counter-citation.  Dr  Candlish  still  appeals  (p.  92),  as  “  using  lan¬ 
guage  so  strong,  that  he  would  hold  any  controversy  with  him  on  the 
subject  to  he  little  better  than  logomachy.”  This  “  strong  language” 
is  as  follows  :  “  Adam  was  the  son  of  God  by  creation  (Luke  iii.  38), 
hut  to  he  a  son  of  God  by  Christ,  this  is  a  higher  thing,  and  puts 
the  spiritualness  upon  it  which  a  holy  heart  values.  Dor  it  is  to  he 
a  son-in-law  by  marriage  unto,  and  union  with,  the  natural  Son  of 
God.  So,  then,  the  spirituality  of  our  sonship  hes  in  that  relation 
it  hath  to  Christ.”  Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  to  which  I  cannot 
fully  subscribe  ;  for  while  holding  with  Goodwin,  in  opposition  to 
Dr  Candlish,  that  '■'■Adam  was  the  son  of  God  by  creation,”  I  hold 
no  less  decidedly  with  both  of  them,  that  the  evangehcal  adoption 
implies  much  more  than  a  mere  restoration  of  the  lost  privileges  of 
Adam’s  sonship ;  that  it  brings  us  into  a  relation  to  the  Eternal  Father 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  His  only-begotten  Son  ;  and  that  it 
does  so  in  virtue  of  our  union  with  Him,  or,  if  you  will,  our  espousal 
to  Him  by  faith.  At  the  same  time  I  maintain  with  Goodwin,  as 
elsewhere  quoted  (Note  0,  ■posteo),  that  the  relationship  of  those 
whom  he  styles  “  God’s  sons-in-law  by  marriage,”  though  analogous 
to  that  of  His  only-begotten  Son,  is  not  by  any  means  “  substantially 
identical”  with  it.* 

As  for  the  appeals  made  to  Calvin  (p.  97)  and  to  Owen  (Preface, 
p.  xvii.),  they  are,  to  my  mind,  so  palpably  inconclusive,  that  I 
deem  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  advert  to  them. 

To  show  how  groundless  is  the  confidence  of  Dr  Candlish,  Avhen 
he  closes  the  preface  to  his  third  edition  with  the  statement,  “  I 
claim  Oioen  as  on  my  side,”  I  may  simply  quote  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  from  Owen’s  Exposition  of  Heb.  i.  6  : — 

“It  is  acknowledged  that  God  hath  other  sons  besides  Jesus 
Christ, — and  that  with  respect  unto  Him ;  for  in  Him  Ave  are 
adopted, — the  only  Avay  whereby  any  one  may  attain  unto  the 

*  There  is  another  passage,  which  Dr  Candlish  has  overlooked,  in  the  works 
of  Goodwin  (Nichol’s  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  9.')-98),  in  which  the  views  above 
indicated  are  much  more  strongly  stated  and  much  more  fully  illustrated  ; 
and  yet  it  assuredly  gives  no  real  countenance  to  the  alleged  identity  of  the 
believer’s  sonship  with  that  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 
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privilege  of  sonsliip.  But  that  we  are  sons  of  God  with  or  in  the 
same  kind  of  sonship  icith  Jesus  Christ,  is  false.  Because.  (1) 
Clirist  in  His  Sonship  is  //.ovoysvjj?,  the  ‘  only-begotten  ’  Son  of  God ; 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  have  any  more  sons 
in  the  same  kind  with  Him ;  for  if  He  had,  certainly  the  Lord 
Christ  could  not  be  His  ‘only-begotten  Son.’  (2.)  The  only  filia¬ 
tion,  the  only  kind  of  sonship,  which  believers  share  in  is  that  of 
adoption;  in  any  other  kind  of  sonship  they  are  not  partakers. 
How,  if  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God  in  this  kind.  He  must,  antece¬ 
dently  to  His  adoption,  be  a  member  of  another  family — that  is,  of 
the  family  of  Satan  and  the  Avorld,  as  we  are  by  nature— and  from 
thence  be  transplanted  into  the  family  of  God,  which  is  blasphemy 
to  imagine.  So  that  neither  can  believers  be  the  sons  of  God  -with 
that  kind  of  sonship  which  is  proper  to  Christ,  He  being  the 
Only-begotten  of  the  Bather ;  nor  can  the  Lord  Christ  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  the  same  kind  of  sonship  as  believers  are,  which  is  only 
by  adoption,  and  their  translation  out  of  one  family  into  another. 
Either  to  exalt  believers  into  the  same  kind  of  sonship  with  Christ, 
or  to  depress  him  into  the  same  rank  with  them,  is  wholly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith  and  principles  of  the  Gospel,” — 
Owen’s  Works,  Goold’s  edition,  vol.  xx.  p.  157,  158. 


Lecture  VII.,  Latter  Part.* 

1.  I  had  observed  that,  “  of  those  other  uses  of  the  phrase  (sons  of 
God)  in  a  vague,  analogical  sense,  as  appropriate  to  any  relation 
implying  benefit  on  the  the  one  side  and  dependence  on  the  other, 
there  is  unfortunately  no  particular  instance  pointed  out to  which 
Dr  Candlish  replies  (p.  51),  “I  have  expressly  pointed  out  three, 
and  commented  on  them  in  a  note,  Avhich,  as  well  as  that  which 
follows.  Dr  Crawford  would  do  well  to  read  before  speaking  so  con¬ 
fidently  on  the  subject.”  I  have  simply  to  remark,  in  reference  to 
this  point,  that  the  three  passages,  as  commented  on  in  the  note, 
belong  to  another  head  or  class — as  “  passages  in  which  the  use  of 
the  jihrase,  as  a  ground  of  complaint,  or  expostulation,  or  entreaty, 
is  a  mere  rhetorical  mode  of  speech  ” — and  that  under  this  other 
head  I  have  endeavoured  fully  to  discuss  them  (p.  201,  202,  supra). 

*  Corresponding  to  Lecture  IX.  in  this  edition. 
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2.  With  respect  to  the  four  passages  quoted  (p.  203,  supra) 
from  Deut.  viii.  5,  Mai.  iii.  17,  Psalm  ciii.  13,  Prov.  hi.  12,  Dr 
Candlish  says  (p.  52)  :  “  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  ‘  the  very  near¬ 
ness  of  their  approach  to  the  assertion  of  God’s  fatherhood  makes 
the  stopping  short  of  it  all  the  more  noticeable  ;  ’  for,  in  spite  of 
what  is  said  about  their  implying  a  sort  of  gracious  fatherly  dealing, 
they  do  stop  short  of  the  assertion  of  fatherhood.”  In  reply,  it  may 
suffice  to  state  that,  for  the  reasons  formerly  given  (p.  203,  supra), 
which  Dr  Candlish  has  not  attempted  to  meet,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  “  there  is  no  such  stopping  short.”  But  he  adds  :  “Nor  am  I 
moved  to  give  up  my  inference,  founded  on  Paul’s  manner  of  quot¬ 
ing  the  last  of  them,  though  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
it.  True,  he  quotes  from  the  Septuagint,  as  I  am  kindly  informed. 
But  I  am  accustomed  to  hold  that  the  inspired  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  'writings,  in  quoting  Old  Testament  texts,  whether  in  the 
language  of  the  Hebrew  original,  or  in  the  language  of  the  Greek 
translation,  or  in  language  differing  from  both,  had  a  special  meaning 
of  their  own,  or  rather  of  the  spirit  inspiring  them,  in  the  words 
they  used”  (p.  52). 

I  am  surprised  that  Dr  Candlish  does  not  give  up  this  inference, 
and  all  the  more  so  that  “  he  does  not  attach  much  unportance  to 
it,”  though  he  still  sjDeaks  of  it  in  his  Lectures  as  “  not  a  little 
significant.”  For  the  circumstance,  of  which  I  informed  him,  that 
“Paul  quotes  from  the  Septuagint,”  entirely  stveeps  away  the  ground 
on  lohich  the  inference  rests  ;  namely,  “  that  Paul  does  not  scruple 
to  tln’ow  this  text  into  New  Testament  form,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
inspired  New  Testament  appeal,  saying,  ‘  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth.’  ”  It  is 
idle  to  urge  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  in  quoting  Old  Testament 
texts,  whether  from  the  original  Hebrew  or  from  the  Septuagint,  to 
give  them  “  a  special  meaning  of  their  own,  or  rather  of  the  Spirit 
inspiring  them.”  For  in  the  present  case  we  have  no  instance  of  this 
practice,  inasmuch  as  Paid  quotes  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint, 
and  puts  no  other  meaning  on  the  passage  quoted  than  that  which 
it  was  understood  to  bear  considerably  more  than  two  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  not  disposed  “  to  give  up 
my  inference”  from  the  concession  of  Dr  Candlish,  that  fcdherhood 
is  in  this  text  as  Paid  was  insjnred  to  give  it that  inference  being 
that  if  there  be  an  assertion  of  God’s  fatherhood  in  Heb.  xii.  5,  6, 
there  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  like  assertion  of  God’s  fatherhood  in 
those  seven  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Isa.  i. 
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2,  and  Ixiii.  16  ;  Jer.  iii.  4,  and  xxxi.  20 ;  Hos.  i.  10 ;  and  Mai.  i.  6, 
in  -whicli  it  is  even  more  expressly  and  emphatically  declared. 

3.  Dr  Candlisli  says  of  me  (p.  53)  :  “  He  does  not  deny  the 
application  of  the  texts  I  have  quoted  to  the  Messiah  ;  he  simply 
tries  to  turn  the  edge  of  my  reasoning  by  giving  them  a  less  definite 
meaning  than  I  am  disposed  to  give  them,  and  by  making  much  of 
the  dift'erent  grounds  on  which  the  Messiah  may  he  called  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  2d  Psalm,  as  if  that  had  any  relevancy  to  my  argument, 
which  is  simply  that  He  is  declared  to  be  God’s  son  par  excellence, 
in  a  manner  unique  and  singular.” 

I  might  safely  appeal  to  any  careful  reader  of  my  argument  (p. 
206,  207,  supra)  to  say  whether  this  he  a  fair  representation  of  it. 
I  must  add,  however,  that  Dr  Caiidlish,  in  his  eagerness  to  show 
that  my  answer  to  his  reasoning  is  “irrelevant,”  has  not  correctly 
set  forth  the  drift  of  his  own  argimient.  His  argument  was,  not 
“  simply  that  the  Messiah  is  declared  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
God’s  son  jjar  excellence,  in  a  manner  unique  and  singular,”  but 
that  “  He  is  declared  to  be  so  with  a  clear,  exact,  and  unequivocal 
precision  that  stands  in  marked,  contrast  with  those  vague  and  inde¬ 
finite  modes  of  speech  ”  to  which  we  appeal  in  proof  of  the  sonship 
of  men.*  How,  I  submit  that,  in  reply  to  such  an  argument,  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  “relevant”  to  show  that  the  texts  quoted  by 
him  as  declaring  the  Messiah’s  “  unique  ”  sonship  were  not  by  any 
means  so  pre-eminently  definite  and  unequivocal  in  their  import  as 
he  alleged. 

4.  In  the  folloAving  sentence  a  serious  charge  is  brought  against 
me  :  “  The  absence, — I  do  not  say  of  the  filial  spirit,  though  Dr 
Crawford  would  fain  put  that  unfair  and  invidious  gloss  upon  my 
argument, — but  the  absence  of  the  recognition  of  the  filial  relation, 
in  the  spiritual  and  devotional  exercises  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
still  to  me  a  very  important  and  significant  fact”  (p.  54). 

In  meeting  this  charge,  I  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
have  nowhere,  either  in  quoting  the  express  words  or  in  representing 
what  I  conceived  to  he  the  import  of  Dr  Candlish’s  statements  upon 
this  subject,  employed  the  phrase  ‘•‘•filial  spirit,''  but  have  uniformly 
and  strictly  adhered  to  the  expression  ‘filial  element."  And  secondly, 
while  in  one  passage  (3d  edition,  p.  187)  he  certainly  does  state, 
nearly  as  above,  “  that  in  Old  Testament  piety  there  is  not  anything 
like  a  full  recognition, — scarcely  indeed  any  recognition  at  all, — of 
that  personal  relation  of  fatherhood  and  sonship  Avhich  enters  so 

*  Candlisb,  3d  edition,  p.  176. 
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largely  and  so  deeply  into  the  prevailing  spirit  (!)  of  Cliristian 
devotion,”  yet  in  two  other  passages  he  expresses  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows, — “  I  mean  the  very  remarkal)le  absence,  in  the  recorded 
religious  experience  and  rehgious  utterances  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  saints,  of  the  filial  element”  (3d  edition,  p.  177);  and  again  : 
“  The  divine  wisdom  in  this  arrangement  is  signally  manifested 
in  the  character  and  spirit  (!)  of  Old  Testament  piety,  as  that  was 
necessarily  moulded  hy  the  sort  of  rehgious  life  which  it  occa¬ 
sioned.  I  have  already  noticed  the  fact,  that  there  is  little,  or 
I  think  I  may  almost  say  nothing,  of  the  filial  element  in  the  re¬ 
corded  sj^iritual  experiences  and  spiritual  exercises  of  Old  Testament 
believers.  The  Psalms  entirely  want  it”  (3d  edition,  p.  186,  187), 
I  confidently  aver,  therefore,  with  reference  to  this  topic,  that  I  have 
faithfully  expressed  his  meaning,  and  have  employed  his  very  ivords  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  accusation  which  he  brings 
against  me  of  “  putting  an  unfair  and  invidious  gloss  upon  his  argu¬ 
ment.” 

5.  Dr  Candlish  complains  of  me  (p.  55)  for  having  slighted  his 
interpretation  of  Heh.  xi.  40,  and  xii.  23,  “with  very  little  of  exe- 
getical  argument,  and  with  no  suggestion  of  any  better.”  I  hope 
he  will  he  satisfied  with  the  fuller  consideration  I  have  now  given 
to  these  j)assages  {supyra,  p.  208-211). 


Lecture  VIII.* 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  Lecture  Dr  Candlish  observes  (p. 
56),  “I  might  warrantahly  decline  all  argument  on  this  point  with 
an  antagonist  who  has  the  good  taste  and  modesty  to  charge  me  with 
‘  free  handling  of  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,’  and  such  free 
handling  as  must  make  it  ‘  impossible  for  orthodox  theologians,  if 
they  adopt  it,  consistently  to  protest  against  the  procedure  of  those 
who  strive,  hy  the  like  forced  and  unnatural  methods  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  to  explain  away  the  most  essential  articles  of  revealed  truth.’  ” 
He  adds  that  I  “  have  ventured  to  cast  upon  him  so  grave  an  impu¬ 
tation  without  a  shadow  of  proof.”  And  afterwards  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a  “  reckless  imputation”  (p.  61). 

How  I  should  he  very  sorry  to  think  that  I  am  capable  of  “  cast- 
*  Corresponding  to  Lecture  X.  of  this  edition. 
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ing  recklessly  and  Avitliout  tlie  sliadoAV  of  proof  a  grave  imputation  ” 
upon  any  one,  above  all  upon  such  a  one  as  the  distinguished  Avriter 
Avho  brings  this  charge  against  me.  Whether  I  can  be  justly  said 
to  have  done  so  in  the  present  instance,  1  leave  it  to  my  readers  and 
his  to  determine.  The  circumstances  are  as  folloAVS  : — 

Dr  Candlish  had  affirmed  that,  “  as  regards  the  nature  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  God’s  paternal  relation  to  His  people,  there  is  in  Scripture, 
especially  in  our  Lord’s  teacliing,  a  studied  avoiding  of  the  human 
analogy^  indicating  a  desire  on  His  part  that  His  disciples  should 
learn  to  conceive  of  their  sonship,  not  analogically  at  all,  but  by 
direct  knoAvledge  and  insight ;  or,  in  other  Avords,  that  they  should 
be  led  to  apprehend  their  sonshijA, — not  merely  as  a  relation  similar 
to  sonship  in  a  human  family,  nor  even  as  a  relation  similar  to  His 
own  sonship  in  the  divine  family,  but  as  identically  the  same  rela¬ 
tion”  (3d  edition,  p.  224).  In  meeting  this  assertion  I  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  say :  “I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  on  Avhat  ground  it  can 
be  vindicated.  On  the  contrary,  a  reference  to  the  human  analogy 
is  implied  in  every  mention  of  ‘  His  heavenly  Father,’  or  of  ‘  our 
heavenly  Father,’  which  at  any  time  our  Lord  has  made.  It  must 
be  so,  unless  Ave  suppose  Him  to  have  used  the  expression  in  some 
superhuman  sense,  Avhich  His  hearers  could  not  possibly  understand, 
and  that,  too,  Avithout  being  at  any  pains  to  caution  them  against 
attaching  to  it  its  ordinary  and  familiar  meaning.  Certainly,  Avhen 
our  Lord  addresses  us  in  human  language,  Ave  must  interpret  His 
words  according  to  the  plain  meaning  Avhich,  as  used  among  men, 
they  are  understood  to  bear.  And  Avhen  Ave  find  Him,  in  His 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
styling  God  ‘  our  Father,’  and  instructing  us  to  address  Him  by  that 
title,  it  seems  to  me  utterly  indefensible  to  maintain  that  He  is  all 
the  Avhile  ‘  studiously  avoiding  the  analogy  of  human  fatherhood,’ 
and  ‘  indicating  a  desire  that  Ave  should  conceive  of  our  sonship  quite 
otherwise  than  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  what  we  might  see  in 
any  human  family  ’  ”  [supra,  p.  225).  Then  folloAV'ed  my  “  hnputa- 
tion  of  ‘ free  handling.’”  And  I  confidently  maintain  that  it  can¬ 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  be  characterised  as  “  reckless  ”  and 
“  without  a  shadoAV  of  proof.”  When  modern  rationalists  explain 
away  those  texts  Avhich  apply  sacrificial  expressions  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  insist  that  “  the  JeAvish  as  well  as  the  heathen  sacrifices 
shoAV  us  rather  Avhat  the  sacrifice  of  Clirist  was  not,  than  what 
it  Avas,”  I  am  sure  that  no  one  A\muld  be  more  ready  than  Dr 
Candlish  to  bring  agamst  them  the  just  charge  of  “  free  handling  ” 
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of  the  statements  of  Holy  Scrijiture.  And  on  what  grounds  1 
Simply  because  the  inspired  writers,  in  habitually  applying  sacri¬ 
ficial  expressions  to  the  death  of  Christ,  must  he  held  to  have 
attached  to  these  expressions  the  obvious  meaning  which  they  were 
understood  to  bear,  as  in  ordinary  use  at  once  by  themselves  and  by 
those  converts  from  Judaism  and  from  heathenism  to  whom  they 
were  writing.  And  so  in  the  present  instance,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
see  in  what  other  way  we  can  fitly  characterise  the  statement,  that 
Christ — though  habitually  using  the  term  “Father”  with  reference 
to  God  as  a  “  familiar  household  word,”  and  instructing  us  to  regard 
Him  and  address  Him  as  “  our  Father,” — and  this  too  without  in 
any  way  apprising  us  that  He  is  using  the  word  in  any  unusual  or 
superhuman  sense, — is  all  the  wliile  “  stucUously  avoiding  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  human  fatherhood,”  and  “  indicating  a  desire  that  we  should 
conceive  of  our  sonsliip  quite  otherwise  than  as  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  what  we  might  see  in  any  human  family.”  Dr  Candlish  indeed 
says  that  “  in  holding  the  human  analogy  to  be  imphed  in  every 
mention  of  ‘  our  heavenly  Father’  which  at  any  time  our  Lord  has 
made,”  I  am  chargeable  with  “  a  mere  petit io  prlncipii,  pure  and 
simple,” — “  the  iteration  of  which,”  he  adds,  “  without  one  syllable 
of  proof,  seems  to  me  to  aggravate  the  offensiveness  of  liis  reckless 
imputation  about  free  handling”  (p.  61).  To  this  I  need  only 
reply  that  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adduce  formal  proof  of 
what  appeared  to  be  self-evident.  And  most  of  my  readers,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  will  readily  concur  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  was  altogether 
unnecessary  to  prove  that  Christ  really  meant  what  His  ^oords 
2)lainly  express,  according  to  the  recognised  and  well-known  sense  in 
which  they  were  familiarly  understood  by  all  who  heard  Him. 

2.  In  regard  to  his  argument  from  Heb.  ii.  11,  in  connection  with 
John  XX.  17,  Dr  Candhsh  simply  reiterates  his  former  statements, 
and  says  scarcely  anything  that  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  on  what 
he  calls  “  my  elaborate  attack”  upon  them  (supra,  p.  229-236). 

“  I  confess  my  inability,”  he  says,  “  to  understand  Dr  Crawford’s 
meaning,  when  he  seems  to  impute  to  me  the  absurdity  of  holding 
that  our  Lord’s  communications  with  His  disciples  on  the  subject  of 
their  sonship,  or  indeed  on  any  subject,  were  very  full  and  frequent 
during  the  mysterious  forty  days.  My  argument  implies  the  reverse, 
and  is  strengthened  the  more  strongly  the  reverse  is  held.  Little  as 
He  said  to  them.  He  began  to  say  it  by  sending  them  a  message 
unprecedentedly  fraternal”  (p.  66). 

It  is,  indeed,  very  evident  that  Dr  Candlish  has  thoroughly  mis- 
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understood  me  as  to  this  matter.  In  his  over-readiness  to  suspect 
me  of  bringing  against  him  a  charge  of  “  absurdity,”  which  my 
words  cannot  by  any  fair  or  reasonable  construction  be  held  to  con¬ 
vey,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  suspicion  that  I  was  really  advancing 
against  him  an  argument  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  his  position, 
and  which,  broadly  as  it  was  placed  before  him,  he  has  not  con¬ 
descended  to  notice.  My  argument  was,  that  “  the  statement  under 
review  respecting  our  Lord's  more  free,  familiar,  and  unreserved  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  disciples  as  His  brethren,  after  His  great  loork  of 
redempgtion  had  been  compdeted,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite 
of  the  fact.  Any  reserve  which  He  previously  maintained  with 
them  was  not  in  regard  to  the  fulness  of  His  sympathy  with  them, 
or  the  closeness  and  kindliness  of  His  love  to  them  as  His  bretliren, 
but  rather  in  regard  to  the  majesty  of  His  divine  nature,  and  the 
deep  mysteries  of  His  expiatory  sufferings  and  death.  Affter  His 
resurrection,  on  the  other  hand,  He  seems  to  have  been  at  more 
pains  to  impress  them  loith  just  vieivs  of  the  dignity  of  His  person, 
and  the  efficacy  of  His  mediation,  than  to  encourage  in  them  anything 
like  a  renewal  of  the  same  familiarities  of  intercourse  and  fellowship 
to  which  they  had  been  previously  accustomed”  (supra,  p.  236). 
Such  was  my  argument.  And  most  plainly  the  allegation  which  it 
ascribed  to  Dr  Candlish,  and  which  it  was  intended  to  controvert, 
was  an  allegation,  not  of  ^ffiull  and  frequent  communications"  on  the 
l)art  of  our  risen  Lord  with  His  disciples  regarding  their  sonship, 
but  of  “  our  Lord’s  more  free,  familiar,  and  unreserved  recognition 
of  them  as  His  brethren  after  His  resurrection,  than  before  His  great 
work  of  redemption  had  been  completed.”  There  is  one  sentence  of 
Dr  Candlish’s  statement  above  quoted  which  I  have  read  with  con¬ 
siderable  surprise.  “  Little  as  our  Lord  said  to  them,”  during  the 
forty  days,  “  He  began  to  say  it  by  sending  them  a  message  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  fraternal."  It  would  seem  from  this  statement  that  he 
adheres  to  his  former  assertion  that  Christ  had  “  never  called  them 
brethren  before.”  And  yet  I  had  pointed  out  at  least  two  instances. 
Mat.  xii.  49,  50,  and  xxv.  40,  in  which  He  had  expressly  called 
them  His  brethren.  And  the  instances  are  numerous,  prior  to  His 
death,  in  which,  whether  or  no  He  applied  to  them  the  name.  He 
assuredly  gave  them  the  ti’eatment  of  brethren,  and  maintained  with 
them  an  intimacy  and  closeness  of  fraternal  intercourse  to  which  we 
find  no  parallel  after  His  resurrection. 

3.  I  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  notice  a  charge  that  is  brought  against 
me  in  a  note  subjoined  to  page  65  of  Dr  Candlish’s  reply.  “  I  am 
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sorry,”  lie  says,  “to  be  obliged  to  caution  the  readers  of  Dr  Craw¬ 
ford’s  book  against  a  most  unwarrantable  mode  of  stating  my  views 
on  this  point.  By  means  of  erroneous  marks  of  citation  and 
skilfully-adjusted  fragments  of  sentences,  he  contrives  to  make  my 
‘  free  handling  ’  look  very  absurd  and  offensive.”  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  dwell  upon  this  charge,  inasmuch  as  my  accuser  has 
himself  supplied  my  vindication  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  he  closes  the 
note  by  acknowledging  that  “  the  extracts  I  had  given  from  his 
lecture  in  the  immediately  preceding  page,  if  read  continuously, 
sufficiently  explain  his  meaning.”  The  truth  is  that  I  have  in  all 
cases  been  especially  careful  to  represent  the  statements  of  Dr  Can- 
dlish  with  the  utmost  fulness  and  fairness,  in  his  own  'words.  But, 
after  having  done  so,  I  have  felt  mj'-self  at  liberty  to  fasten  upon 
such  particular  parts  of  his  statements  as  were  pertinent  to  the 
argument  I  was  prosecuting  at  the  time,  without  quoting  over  again 
other  parts  that  were  irrelevant  to  it.  And  every  reader,  by  com¬ 
paring  my  smaller  with  my  larger  quotations,  has  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  fairness  of  my  procedure. 


Lectures  IX.  and  X.* 

1.  Dr  Candlish  blames  me  for  having  put  an  unfair  construction 
on  liis  statement  respecting  the  function  of  love  in  the  matter  of  our 
adoption.  “Dr  Crawford,”  he  says,  “chooses  to  understand  this 
suggestion  as  implying  that  I  would  substitute  love  for  faith  as  the 
means  of  adoption ;  or  separate  the  love  with  which,  as  involved  in 
faith,  I  associate  adoption,  from  the  faith  with  which  alone  justifica¬ 
tion  is  connected.”  My  reply  simply  is,  that,  so  far  as  appeared  to 
me,  I  had  no  room  for  “  choosing  to  understand  ”  him  otherwise ; 
for  his  words  were  that,  “  in  the  matter  of  our  adoption,  it  is  the 
very  circumstance  of  its  ‘  working  by  love  ’  that  fits  faith  for  being 
the  appropriate  organ  or  instrument ;  in  fact,  one  might  almost  put 
it  thus — love  occupies  somewhat  of  the  same  place  with  reference  to 
adoption  or  sonship  which  faith  occupies  with  reference  to  justifica¬ 
tion.”  I  observe  that  he  still  retains  these  words  in  his  third  edi¬ 
tion  (p.  244).  And  therefore,  although  I  have  modified  the  terms 

*  Corresponding  to  Lectures  XI.  and  XII.  of  this  edition. 
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in  which  I  dissent  from  his  doctrine  upon  this  subject,  I  must  still 
maintain  that  doctrine  to  be  erroneous. 

2.  Dr  Candlish  had  affirmed  that  those  things  which  are  ordin¬ 
arily  held  to  constitute  “  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God,” — and 
Avhich  are  rej^resented  in  this  light  in  our  Confession  of  Faith, 
Chapter  XII., — such  as  parental  care  and  provision,  fatherly  chas¬ 
tening,  free  access  to  God,  intimate  communion  with  Him,  a  filial 
spirit,  and  a  heavenly  inheritance — “  cannot  in  themselves  be  re¬ 
garded  filial  privileges,” — and  that  those  manifestations  of  divine 
benignity  which  they  evince  “may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  all  classed 
as  benignant  offices  of  government,  and  of  government  merely.”  To 
this  I  replied  (1),  That  if  these  benignant  offices  are  governmental 
merely,  and  not  parental  in  their  character,  it  must  be  impossible  to 
draw  any  line  of  distinction  between  the  proper  actings  of  an  affec¬ 
tionate  parent  and  a  beneficent  ruler;  (2),  That  we  have  not  only 
the  analogy  of  human  fatherhood  to  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  these 
privileges  as  properly  but  the  clear  statements  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  that  all  true  believers  are  the  adopted  sons  of  God,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  they  are  warranted  to  expect  from  Him  such  treatment 
as  every  adopting  parent  among  men  is  pledged  to  bestow  on  the 
children  of  his  adoption;  (3),  That  one  and  all  of  the  privileges  in 
question  are  attributed  to  believers  under  the  character  of  filial 
privileges  which  God,  as  their  heavenly  Father,  confers  upon  them. 

Dr  Candlish  only  adverts  to  the  second  of  these  arguments,  and 
slightingly  says  of  it,  “  What  have  we  in  this  beyond  the  human 
analogy  again  after  all?”  (p.  71). 

I  submit  that  we  have  here  “  something  beyond  the  analogy  ”  of 
an  adopting  parent  among  men.  We  have  that  analogy  sanctioned 
by  express  statements  of  Holy  Writ,  that  God  sustains  the  relation 
of  an  adopting  parent  towards  believers,  and  has  pledged  Himself  to 
deal  with  them  agreeably  to  that  relation.  And  further,  in  terms 
of  my  third  argument, — to  which  Dr  Candlish  has  not  thought  it 
proper  to  advert, — we  have  the  significant  fact  that  one  and  all  of 
the  privileges  in  question  are  not  only  attributed  in  Scripture  to 
believers,  but  are  so  attributed  to  them  in  the  character  of  filial 
privileges,  which  God,  as  their  heavenly  Father,  bestows  upon  them. 
Tins  I  have  shown  by  the  most  decisive  scriptural  references 
{supra,  p.  271),  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  controvert  me. 
I  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  repeat  my  expression  of  surprise 
that  the  representation  which  I  have  given  of  these  privileges 
should  be  held  to  contain  nothing  that  is  clearly,  specifically,  and 
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definitely  cliaracteristic  of  true  sonsliip,  wlien  we  thus  find  that  not 
oidy  ill  its  general  outlines,  hut  in  its  minute  details,  it  is  set  forth 
as  filial  by  the  express  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 

I  cannot  leave  this  topic  without  adverting  to  the  slighting  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Dr  Candlish  is  wont  to  speak  of  the  vague  analogical 
views  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  which  are  entertained  hy  those 
who  differ  from  him,  as  contrasted  with  “his  own  doctrine  of  a  real 
and  proper  Fatherhood,  more  definite  and  illustrious,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  fruits,  than  the  human  analogy  can  grasp”  (p.  71). 

If  liis  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  really  he  so  illustrious, 
above  every  other,  for  its  definiteness  and  precision,  it  must  strike 
most  of  his  readers,  one  should  think,  as  a  remarkable  thing,  that 
he  should  have  so  scriipidously  refrained  throughout  his  whole  trea¬ 
tise,  from  every  approach  to  a  definition  or  description  of  it.  Their 
surprise  will  probably  be  heightened  when  they  are  told  that  in 
striving  to  form  a  conception  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  to  be  learned  from  that  human  relationship  to 
which  the  word  “fatherhood”  is  ordinarily  applied.  And  I  am 
inclmed  to  think  their  wonder  will  reach  its  climax  when,  after 
being  sent  away  from  the  families  of  earth  as  utterly  incapable  of 
supplying  them  with  precise  and  satisfactory  apprehensions  of  this 
relationship,  they  are  taught  to  seek  more  definite  views  of  it  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  unsearchable  mysteries  which  shroud  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  Godhead  ! 

3.  In  regard  to  the  element  of  “  inviolable  security,”  which  he 
holds  to  be  the  grand  and  distinctive  property  of  the  believer’s 
sonsliip.  Dr  Candlish  again  charges  me  with  having  uncandidly 
misrepresented  his  sentiments.  “  He  begins,”  says  Dr  Candlish, 
“with  assuming  that  I  hold  adoption,  as  such,  to  have  in  it  the 
element  alleged,  ‘  apart  from  the  sure  grounds  of  the  covenant  of 
grace  on  which  it  rests  and  he  makes  much  of  an  ‘  admission  ’  on 
my  part  that  a  ‘  son’s  standing  in  his  eartlily  father’s  house  is  not 
absolutely  and  inviolably  secure,’  since  he  may  renounce  or  forfeit 
it.  This  is  candid  !  Would  any  of  his  readers  imagine  that  I 
adverted  to  that  fact  for  the  very  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  human  analogy  as  a  measure  or  type  of  the  son- 
ship  of  the  redeemed  1  It  is  hard  sometimes  to  believe  that  Dr 
Crawford  has  read  what  he  criticises  with  any  care.  It  is  not  any 
sort  of  sonsliip  that  I  speak  of,  but  the  sonsliip  of  those  who  are 
one  with  Clirist ;  and  it  is  unfair  to  represent  me  as  saying  that 
‘  adoption,  merely  as  such,  implies  alisolute  security’”  (p.  72). 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  if  Dr  Cancllish  had  “  read  with  any  care  ” 
my  observations,  he  could  not  have  l^rought  against  me  such  a 
charge.  Had  he  done  me  the  justice  to  take  the  commencement  of 
my  argument  in  connection  with  the  sequel  of  it,  he  would  at  once 
have  seen  that  I  was  as  far  as  possible  from  misrepresenting  his 
sentiments  in  the  manner  alleged. 

I  did  not  begin  “  with  assuming  that  he  held  adoption  or  son- 
ship  ”  (that  is,  “  any  sort  of  sonship  ”),  “  as  such,  to  have  in  it  the 
element  of  inviolable  security,  apart  from  the  sure  grounds  of  the 
covenant  of  grace.”  What  I  began  with  was  a  statement  of  my 
own,  which  I  laid  down  at  the  outset  as  the  foundation  of  my 
argument,  “  that  adoption,  as  such,  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
in  it  any  ‘  element  of  inviolable  security,’  more  than  justification 
and  other  evangelical  blessings,  apart  from  the  sure  gi'ounds  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  on  which  it  rests.”  And  so  far  was  I  from 
“  assuming,”  or  insinuating,  that  Dr  Candlish  held  an  opposite  view 
as  to  this  matter,  that  I  immediately  proceeded  to  shoAV  that  he 
entirely  coincided  with  me  !  And  it  was  to  show  that  he  “  fully 
admitted  ”  the  above  position  that  I  quoted  his  own  statements 
respecting  the  standing  of  earthly  sonship  as  not  being  absolutely 
and  inviolably  secure.  Having  laid  down  this  position  as  one  in 
which  Ave  both  agreed,  I  then  added  that  “  some  other  considera¬ 
tion,  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  notion  of  sonship,  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  impart  to  it  this  most  important 
element.”  And  foremost  among  those  “  other  considerations  ” 
Avhich  might  be  supposed  to  give  to  it  this  element  of  inviolable 
security,  I  proceeded  to  notice  Dr  Candlish’s  OAvn  theory  of  the 
believer's  ’participation  in  the  sonship  of  the  Only-begotten.  This 
theory,  hoAvever,  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  over  again 
in  connection  with  the  present  argument.  And  accordingly  I  set  it 
aside  on  the  ground  of  “  our  having  already  seen  that  the  mono- 
genetic  sonship  is  incapable  of  being  shared  in  by  any  created 
being.”  Of  course  Dr  Candlish  does  not  admit  that  I  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  disproving  his  theory  in  my  preceding  Lectures.  But 
honestly  belicAung,  as  I  did,  that  I  had  done  so,  I  Avas  entitled  to 
hold  myself  exempted,  at  this  stage,  from  any  reneAved  discussion  of 
the  subject.  Be  this  as  it  may,  hoAvever,  it  is  not  the  conclusive¬ 
ness,  but  the  fairness  and  candour  of  my  present  argument,  which 
is  the  matter  in  question;  and  I  confidently  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  any  unbiassed  reader,  Avhether  the  charge  of  unfairness  and  Avant 
of  candour  be  not  in  every  respect  unAvarranted  and  unjustifiable. 
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4.  In  alluding  to  the  alleged  difference  between  adoption  and 
other  evangelical  benefits,  especially  justification,  as  regards  the 
element  of  inviolability.  Dr  Candlish  confines  himself  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  statement — “  I  hold,  as  he  does,  that  our  standing  in 
respect  of  our  being  justified  is  quite  as  infallibly  secure  as  our 
standing  in  respect  of  our  being  adopted  ;  and  that  the  security  of 
the  former  might  be  guaranteed  altogether  apart  from  the  latter. 
Still,  I  hold  also  that  our  being  raised  to  a  participation  with  Christ 
in  His  sonship  does  involve  in  it  something  that  there  is  not  in  our 
being  reinstated  in  the  position  of  righteoxis  subjects  through  parti¬ 
cipation  Avith  Him  in  His  righteousness ;  that  the  one  benefit  is  not 
only  the  fitting  sequel  of  the  other,  but  may  also  be  the  means  of 
making  that  other  as  inviolable  as  it  is  itself ;  and  that  all  this  may 
be  in  terms  of  the  covenant  of  grace  connecting  the  tAvo  inseparably 
together”  (p.  72,  73). 

In  these  words  he  has  merely  re-asserted  his  former  position,  Avith- 
out  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  arguments  by  Avhich  I  had 
endeavoured  to  controvert  it.  I  beg  the  especial  attention  of  my 
readers  to  these  arguments  {mpra,  p.  274,  275),  for  those  state¬ 
ments  of  Dr  Candlish,  against  Avhich  they  are  directed,  appear  to  me 
to  be  among  the  most  groundless  and  erroneous  of  all  liis  speculations. 

5.  In  connection  with  Avhat  Dr  Candlish  politely  terms  my  “  crit¬ 
ical  examination,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called,  of  John  viii.  35,  36,”  he 
tries  to  fasten  upon  me  a  charge  of  “free  handling”  of  the  language 
of  Scripture.  I  had  said,  “  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  ‘  the  Son  ’  in 
this  verse  we  are  to  understand  ‘  the  only  -  begotten  Son  of  God,’ 
— Avhich  is  the  vieAv  held  by  Bengel,  and  apparently  preferred  by 
Tholuck, — then,  indeed.  His  ‘abiding  in  the  house  for  ever’  is 
absolutely  certain.  But  this  certainty  arises  from  the  incommuni¬ 
cable  and  unchangeable  perfections  of  His  divine  nature,  in  Avhich 
other  persons,  Avho  become  the  sons  of  God  by  creation  or  by  adop¬ 
tion  merely,  cannot  participate.” 

After  quoting  the  last  of  these  sentences.  Dr  Candlish  asks,  “  Is 
that  in  the  verse  t  Hay,  the  Son’s  abiding  in  the  house  is  connected 
simjAly  Avith  His  sonship ;  there  is  not  a  Avord  about  ‘  the  incom¬ 
municable  perfections  of  His  divine  nature.’  "What  of  ‘  free  hand¬ 
ling’  noAv?”  (p.  73).  To  these  questions  I  need  only  reply,  that 
the  statement  objected  to  AA^as  not  given  by  me  as  contained  in  the 
verse,  but  as  my  own  inference,  and,  I  conceive,  an  unavoidable 
inference,  from  the  construction  put  upon  the  verse  by  Bengel  and 
Tholuck.  For  if  by  “the  Son”  Ave  are  here  to  understand,  not  a 
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son  genericaUy  (that  is,  miy  or  every  son),  but  the  only-hegotten  Son 
of  God,”  it  seems  to  me  very  evident  that  the  case  is  then  an  excep¬ 
tional  one,  inasmuch  as  from  the  permanency  of  His  position  in  His 
Father’s  house  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  like  permanency 
pertaining  inherently  to  the  fihal  standing  of  those  who  are  sons  of 
God  merely  by  creation  or  by  adoption.  At  all  events,  this  inference 
can  only  be  controverted  by  a  petitio  principii  on  the  part  of  Dr 
Candlish,  that  his  peculiar  theory  respecting  the  participation  of 
believers  in  the  monogenetic  sonship  is  well  founded. 

6.  The  only  otlier  charge  brought  against  me  by  Dr  Candlish,  to 
which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  advert,  is  that  of  ignoring  the  29th 
verse  of  Eom.  viii.,  when  disputing  his  statement  that  adoption 
forms  the  main  subject  of  the  apostle’s  triumphant  song  at  the 
close  of  that  chapter.  “Is  it  not  odd,”  he  says  (p.  75),  “that  Dr 
Crawford  omits  all  notice  of  this  verse  (29th)  in  the  quotations  he 
gives  to  prove  that  ‘  there  is  no  particular  allusion  to  adoption  here,' 
Avhile  he  sets  out  in  formidable  array  verses  1,  2,  11,  281” 

The  “  oddness  ”  of  my  procedure  as  to  this  matter  admits  of  the 
easiest  possible  explanation.  The  fact  is  that  I  had  first  of  all 
alluded  to  the  29th  verse,  along  with  others,  as  unquestionably  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  privileges  of  adoption  !  I  had  said,  “  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  there  are  various  allusions 
to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  to  their  guidance  by  the 
Spirit,  to  their  filial  disposition,  to  their  glorious  liberty,  to  their 
heavenly  inheritance,  to  their  destined  conformity  to  the  image  of  the 
Eternal  Son  /”  my  reference  being  to  verses  14,  15,  17,  21,  and  29. 
I  then  added,  “  But  I  see  no  reason  why  these  should  be  singled  out 
from  all  the  other  privileges  mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  as 
if  they  exclusively  contributed  to  the  apostle’s  confidence.  Why 
may  we  not  suppose  him  to  have  had  a  reference  to  such  other  ani¬ 
mating  statements  as  the  following”  (quoting  thereafter  verses  1,  2, 
11,  28,  30) — “statements  which  were  just  as  well  calculated  as  any¬ 
thing  he  says  on  the  subject  of  adoption  to  draw  from  him  that 
triumphant  expression  of  confidence  with  which  the  chapter  con¬ 
cludes?”  I  submit,  therefore,  that  he  charges  me  unjustly  with 
“  ignoring”  or  “  omitting”  all  notice  of  verse  29.  I  plainly  referred 
to  that  verse  when  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  chapter  which  I 
admitted  to  convey  “  without  doubt  allusions  to  the  privileges  of  the 
sons  of  God.”  I  only  omitted  it  (where,  of  course,  it  would  have 
been  out  of  place)  when  I  proceeded  to  contrast  with  these  allusions 
to  adoption  certain  other  statements  (of  which  it  was  not  one)  which 
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I  held  to  be  equally  well  fitted  to  suggest  that  “jubilant  song”  with 
which  the  apostle  closes  the  chapter  [supra,  p.  280,  281). 

In  connection  with  this  charge  Dr  Candlish  complains  of  me  as 
having  censured  him  for  interpolating  the  words  “  as  sons,”  so  as  to 
read  “  glorified  as  sons,”  in  verse  30 ;  and  he  says,  “  I  did  not  add 
it  as  anything  more  than  my  comment  or  interpretation,  and  as  such 
I  aiihere  to  it.” 

My  answer  is,  that  I  did  not  impute  to  him  anything  more  than 
he  himself  acknowledges;  for  after  saying  of  verses  30,  31,  and  32, 
“  There  is  no  particular  allusion  to  adoption  here”  I  added,  “  The 
author,  indeed,  whose  theory  we  are  controverting,  inserts  such  an 
allusion  in  his  comment  on  the  passage.  ‘  The  apostle,’  he  says, 
‘  fixes  on  the  side  of  both  eternities  the  sacred  chain  that  hinds  the 
earth  to  heaven  above  ;  called  as  sinners,  jtisfijied  as  believers,  ijlori- 
fied  as  sons — so  runs  the  climax.’  ” 


I  have  now  finished  all  the  observations  which  I  have  deemed 
necessary  in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Dr  Candlish.  I  regret  that 
they  should  have  taken,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  form  of  a  personal 
vindication.  But  this  was  unavoidable.  For  the  charges  brought 
against  me,  of  having  recourse  to  “unworthy  arts  of  controversy” 
(p.  4),  of  “not  very  creditable  conduct”  (p.  22),  of  “minute  special 
pleading,  not  to  say  word-catching  and  fence  of  logic”  (p.  28),  of 
“unfair  and  invidious  glosses”  (p.  54),  of  “reckless  and  offensive 
imputations  without  one  syllable  of  proof”  (p.  61),  and  of  “most 
unwarrantable  misstatements  ”  (p.  65),  &c.  &c.,  are  such  as  I  felt 
myself  necessitated  to  repel.  I  trust  that  these  charges  have  been 
fairly  met  and  fully  answered.  And  I  have  the  greater  confidence 
in  contending  against  them  from  the  very  remarkable  unanimity  of 
all  my  critics,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Dr  Candlish,  in  holding 
me  to  be  peculiarly  exempted  from  them.  I  rejoice  to  find  that,  in 
one  and  all  of  the  periodicals  which  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
noticing  my  book,  the  fullest  credit  is  given  me  for  the  fairness  and 
candour  with  which  my  whole  argument  is  conducted.  As  a  single 
specimen  of  many  that  might  be  quoted,  I  subjoin  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  magazine  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  undue 
bias,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise,  in  my  favour:  —  “The 
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author  reasons  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  is  contending,  not 
for  victory,  hut  for  truth ;  and  though  his  hook  is  throughout  con¬ 
troversial,  he  never  forgets  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemaii,  or  suffers 
himself  to  take  the  least  unfair  advantage  of  an  opponent.  Like  Dr 
Hill,  he  is  most  particular  in  stating  with  accuracy  the  views  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  debating;  and  he  is  never  guilty  of  mistak¬ 
ing  a  had  name  for  a  good  argument.”  * 

*  ‘United  Preshyterian  Magazine,’  October  1S6C. 
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11. 

NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Note  A,  page  7. 

mansel’s  distinction  between  speculative  and 

REGULATIVE  KNOWLEDGE. 

“  Tlie  highest  principles  of  thought  and  action,”  says  Mansel, 
“to  which  we  can  attain,  are  regulative  not  speculative;  they  do 
not  serve  to  satisfy  the  reason,  hut  to  guide  the  conduct ;  they  do 
not  tell  us  what  things  are  in  themselves,  hut  how  we  must  con¬ 
duct  ourselves  in  relation  to  them.”  “  In  religion,  God  has  given 
us  truths  which  are  designed  to  he  regulative,  rather  than  specida- 
tive ;  intended  not  to  satisfy  our  reason,  hut  to  guide  our  practice  ; 
not  to  tell  us  what  God  is  in  His  absolute  nature,  hut  how  He  wills 
that  we  should  think  of  Him  in  our  present  finite  state.”  How  far 
this  regulative  knowledge  is  in  accordance  with  absolute  truth,  he 
holds  to  he  an  insoluble  problem.  “We  may  indeed  believe,  and 
ought  to  believe,  that  the  knowledge  which  our  Creator  has  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  attain  to,  whether  by  revelation  or  by  our  natural 
faculties,  is  not  given  to  us  as  an  instrument  of  deception.  But  in 
thus  believing,  we  desert  the  evidence  of  reason,  to  rest  on  that  of 
faith ;  and  of  the  principles  on  which  reason  itself  depends,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  other  guarantee.”  “  We 
must  beware,  however,  of  mistaking  the  inability  to  affirm  for  the 
ability  to  deny.  We  cannot  say  that  our  conception  of  the  divine 
nature  exactly  resembles  that  nature  in  its  absolute  existence,  for 
we  know  not  what  that  absolute  existence  is.  But  for  the  same 
reason,  we  are  equally  unable  to  say  that  it  does  not  resemble. 
AVe  must  remain  content  with  the  belief  that  we  have  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  God  which  is  best  adapted  to  our  wants  and  training. 
How  far  that  knowledge  represents  God  as  He  is,  we  know  not, 
and  we  have  no  need  to  know.”  * 

*  Mansel’s  ‘  Bampton  Lectures,’  3d  edition,  p.  141-146. 
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Proceeding  on  these  principles,  Dr  Mansel  denies  the  competency 
of  the  human  mind  to  criticise  a  professed  revelation,  to  the  effect 
of  deciding  for  or  against  its  claims,  as  containing  a  true  or  a  false 
representation  of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes.  And  in  meeting 
objections  urged  against  the  scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  plans 
or  procedure  of  the  Almighty,  he  advances  such  statements  as  the 
following  :  “  The  principle  which  governs  these  and  similar  objec¬ 
tions  is,  that  we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  there  is,  if  not  a  per¬ 
fect  identity,  at  least  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  moral 
nature  of  man  and  that  of  God  ;  that  the  laws  and  principles  of  in¬ 
finite  justice  and  mercy  are  hut  magnified  images  of  those  which 
are  manifested  on  a  finite  scale  ;  that  nothing  can  he  compatible 
with  the  boundless  goodness  of  God,  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  little  goodness  of  which  man  may  he  conscious  in  himself.”  * 
Again,  he  observes,  “We  do  not  certainly  know  the  exact  nature 
and  operation  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ;  we  can  hut  infer 
and  conjecture  them  from  what  we  know  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
man  ;  and  the  analogy  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite  can  never 
he  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  error  in  the  process.”  t 
And,  in  like  manner,  he  holds  it  to  he  an  unwarrantable  supposi¬ 
tion,  “  that  all  the  excellencies  of  which  Ave  are  conscious  in  the 
creature,  exist  in  the  same  manner,  though  in  a  higher  degree,  in 
the  Creator and  “  that  God’s  Avisdom  and  justice  and  mercy  must 
contain  nothing  that  is  incompatible  Avith  the  corresponding  attri¬ 
butes  in  the  human  character.”:}: 

Noav,  as  to  the  distinction  between  speculative  and  regulative 
knowledge,  we  may  readily  admit  that  there  is  a  reasonable  ground 
for  it.  Our  knowledge  of  many  subjects  is  partial  and  limited, 
sufiicient  to  guide  the  conduct,  hut  not  to  satisfy  the  intellect.  In 
the  phenomena  of  the  physical  Avorld,  in  the  processes  of  our  OAvn 
consciousness,  in  the  action  of  our  bodies  and  souls  on  one  another, 
there  are  facts  of  Avhich  Ave  are  perfectly  Avell  assured,  and  on  the 
conviction  of  Avhich  Ave  regulate  our  daily  conduct,  Avithout  being 
able  on  any  principle  to  account  for  them.  But  when  Dr  Mansel 
speaks  of  this  “  regulatiAm  knowledge  ”  as  a  kind  of  knoAvdedge,  the 
coincidence  of  which  Avith  the  very  truth  is  absolutely  indetermin¬ 
able,  Ave  must  utterly  dissent  from  any  such  representation.  All 
the  knoAvledge  Ave  acquire  by  the  right  use  of  our  faculties,  even 
Avith  regard  to  those  subjects  Avhich  in  some  respects  most  thor- 

*  ‘  Bampton  Lectures,’  3d  edition,  p.  212.  t  Ibid.,  p.  240. 

i  Ibid.,  Preface  to  4th  edition,  p.  28. 
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oiiglily  exceed  our  comprehension,  must  be  held  to  he  true  and 
trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  insomuch  that  any  further  knowledge 
of  the  same  subjects  which  may  be  attainable  by  beings  endowed 
with  higher  faculties,  xoould  not  falsify,  but  simply  increase,  the 
knowledge  which  we  have  ourselves  acquired.  On  any  other  sup¬ 
position,  indeed,  I  see  no  Avay  of  escape  from  universal  scepticism. 
For  how  is  that  abyss  to  be  by  any  means  avoided,  if  once  we  allow 
it  to  be  an  insoluble  problem  whether  such  knowledge  as  we  are 
capable  of  arriving  at  by  the  legitimate  use  of  the  faculties  Avhich 
God  has  given  us,  be  or  be  not  coincident  with  the  actual  truth  ? 
Besides,  it  seems  obvious  that  “  regulative  knowledge  ”  would  cease 
to  exercise  the  very  function  which  its  name  indicates,  were  its 
truth,  so  far  as  it  goes,  held  to  be  a  questionable  matter.  So  long 
as  I  am  satisfied  of  its  truth,  I  may  be  -willing  to  regulate  my  prac¬ 
tice  by  it.  But  once  let  me  be  persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  or  not  it  represents  things  as  they  really  are,  and  then 
it  will  assuredly  cease  to  regulate  me  any  longer. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  inference  proposed  to  be  dra-v\m — 
respecting  our  incompetency  to  judge  of  the  intrinsic  claims  of  a 
professed  revelation — from  the  circumstance  “  that  our  knowledge  of 
God  is  only  regulative,  and  not  speculative”]  We  cannot  admit 
that  this  inference  is  a  sound  one.  Surely  our  knoAvledge  of  God  is 
unworthy  to  be  called  “  regulative  ”  if  we  may  not  be  guided  by  it, 
so  far  as  it  extends,  in  determining  one  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions,  as  bearing  on  our  faith  and  practice  and  destiny,  which  a 
rational  and  moral  creature  can  possibly  be  called  to  decide — 
namely.  Whether  a  professed  system  of  revealed  religion  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  character  of  that  adorable  Being  from  whom  it 
claims  to  have  proceeded  ] 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  God’s  attributes  being  infinite,  we  can¬ 
not  judge  of  their  exact  nature  and  operation  from  what  we  know 
of  those  finite  attributes  of  man  which  are  called  by  the  same 
names.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  adequately  conceive  the  attributes  of 
God,  as  regards  their  infinite  perfection.  But  still  we  may  rightly 
conceive  them,  as  regards  their  distinctive  character.  Holiness  is 
holiness  still,  and  benevolence  is  benevolence  still,  to  whatever 
degree  of  excellence  they  may  rise.  It  would  be  utterly  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  holiness,  when  it  is  infinite,  can  be,  or  do, 
anything  which,  in  a  finite  being,  would  be  considered  unholy  ;  or 
that  benevolence,  when  it  is  infinite,  can  be,  or  do,  anything 
which,  in  a  finite  being,  would  be  deemed  malevolent!  We  have 
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absolutely  no  meaning  to  attach  to  such  words  as  wisdom,  justice, 
holiness,  and  benevolence,  except  that  which  we  give  to  them 
when  applied  to  our  fellow-creatures.  And  unless,  when  applied 
to  God,  we  uitend  them  to  be  expressive  of  the  same  qualities 
in  idnd,  though  incomparably  higher  in  degree,  our  use  of  tlienq 
with  respect  to  God,  is  unwarrantable  and  deceptive.  To  say,  in¬ 
deed,  “  that  God’s  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  mercy  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  exclusive  of  everything  that  is  incompatible  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  attributes  in  man,”  is  little  short  of  affirming  that  God 
may  possibly  do  such  things  as  we  cannot  otherwise  designate  than 
by  calling  them  nnwise,  unjust,  and  unmercAful!  ISTor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that,  if  our  knowledge  of  God’s  wisdom,  and  justice,  and 
benevolence  be  not  such  that  we  can  judge  of  the  claims  of  a  pro¬ 
fessed  revelation  by  its  correspondence  with  these  attributes,  our 
knowledge  of  God’s  truth  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament,  insomuch  that  we  cannot  build  upon  it  any  assurance 
that  He  may  not  have  wrought  miracles,  and  issued  prophecies  in 
support  of  falsehood. 

Truly,  then,  it  seems  to  be  a  most  perilous  and  destructive 
method  to  which  this  ingenious  writer  has  had  recourse  with  the 
view  of  vindicating  the  mysteries  of  revelation  from  those  sceptical 
objections  with  which  they  have  been  assailed.  We  may  safely 
and  reasonably  meet  such  objections  on  the  ground,  so  effectively 
taken  up  by  Bishop  Butler,  that  the  system  of  revelation,  like  the 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  is  a  scheme  imperfectly  compre¬ 
hended  by  us  ;  and,  consequently,  that  some  things  contained  in  it 
may  seem  to  our  limited  minds  not  easily  reconcilable,  which,  did 
we  more  thoroughly  know  them,  might  be  found  to  be  j^erfectly 
consistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  But,  if  we  attempt  to  fore¬ 
close  the  objections  by  maintaining  that  wisdom,  righteousness, 
and  mercy  in  God  are  attributes  entirely  different,  not  only  in  de¬ 
gree,  but  in  kind,  from  those  which,  as  they  exist  in  man,  are 
called  by  the  same  names,  we  are  laying  down  a  principle  which,  if 
it  be  subversive  of  scepticism,  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  subver¬ 
sive  of  faith,  and  which  utterly  precludes  us  from  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  God  which  can  be  of  the  least  practical  utihty  and 
advantage  to  us. 

We  confidently  maintain,  however,  that  the  human  mind  is  not 
incapable  of  attaining,  by  the  right  exercise  of  its  natural  powers, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  marvellous  light  of  revelation,  to  a  knowledge 
of  God  which,  though  certainly  inadequate,  is  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
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coincident  with  the  truth.  AVe  may  quote,  as  to  this  point,  the 
just  remark  of  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton.  “  Though  man,”  he  says, 
“  he  not  identical  with  the  Deity,  still  he  is  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  And  it  is  only  through  an  analogy  of  the  human  with  the 
divine  nature  that  we  are  percipient  and  recipient  of  the  divinity.”  * 
If  there  were  not  somewhat  in  man  that  is  akin  to  God,  it  seems 
impossible  that  we  should  have  any  knowledge  of  Him — much 
more  that  we  should  be  capable,  as  spiritual  beings,  of  standing  in 
any  relation  to  Him,  or  holding  any  fellowship  with  Him.  But  the 
fact  of  our  having  been  created  in  His  image,  and  of  its  being  the 
purpose  of  the  Gospel  to  renew  us  after  the  same  image  in  know¬ 
ledge,  righteousness,  and  true  holiness,  warrants  us  to  regard  what¬ 
ever  is  excellent  in  the  sanctified  principles  and  dispositions  of  the 
children  of  God  as  a  true,  though  faint  and  inadequate,  counterpart 
of  the  divine  perfections. 


Note  B,  page  26. 

ANALOGY  OF  EARTHLY  AND  HEAVENLY  FATHERHOOD. 

In  using  the  words  referred  to  in  the  above  page,  it  is  possible 
that  the  author’s  meaning  may  have  been,  “  that  the  fatherly  rela¬ 
tion,  as  it  subsists  on  earth,  is  fitted,  and  probably  intended,  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  idea  of  a  similar  relation  between  earth  and  heaven  ” — not 
as  actually  suhsistmg  on  the  footing  of  creation  and  providerice,  but 
as  destined  ultimately  to  subsist  on  the  footing  of  adopting  grace. 

If  such,  however,  was  the  meaning  of  his  statement,  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  at  variance  with  the  results  of  experience.  Bor,  on  the  one 
hand,  heathen  writers  have  often  employed  the  earthly  relation  of 
fatherhood  to  illustrate  the  divine  paternity  as  a  relation  actually 
subsisting  between  the  Creator  and  His  intelligent  creatures.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  heathen  writer  was  ever  led,  by  the  analogy 
of  human  fatherhood,  to  anticipate  the  nltimate  constitution  of  a 
like  relationsliip  between  God  and  man,  as  something  entirely 
foreign  to  their  natural  relations,  and  destined  to  be  superadded  to 
them  by  adopting  grace. 

Besides,  if  the  relation  of  an  earthly  parent  to  the  child  whom 

*  ‘  Discussions,’  p.  19. 
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he  has  begotten  and  nurtured,  bears  any  analogy  to  the  relations 
l)etween  God  and  man,  the  analogy  certainly  is,  not  to  that  gracious 
relation  which  God  sustains  towards  His  children  hy  adoption,  but 
to  that  natural  and  original  relation  which  He  bears  to  those  who 
are  His  cliildren  by  creation,  formed  after  His  image,  and  sustained 
and  nourished  by  His  providence. 


Note  C,  page  50. 

MR  WRIGHT’S  VIEWS  OF  THE  DIVINE  FATHERHOOD. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  foregoing 
Lectures,  there  appeared  an  able  and  interesting  treatise,  entitled 
‘  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  its  relation  to  the  Person  and  Work 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  by  Charles  H. 
H.  Wright,  M.A.,  British  Chaplain  at  Dresden  ;  on  which,  in  so  far 
as  it  controverts  the  doctrine  of  the  Common  Fatherhood  of  God, 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

To  a  large  extent,  indeed,  this  author  has  adopted  the  same  gene¬ 
ral  arguments  and  the  same  scriptural  expositions  to  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  I  have  already  given  a  sufficient  answer,  either  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  Lectures,  or  in  my  reply  to  the  strictures  of 
Dr  Candlish  (Appendix  I.)  There  are  other  grounds,  however, 
peculiar  to  himself,  on  which  he  endeavours  to  estabhsh  his  posi¬ 
tion,  that  God  does  not  sustain  any  relation  of  paternity  except  to 
those  who  are  His  children  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  to 
these  peculiar  grounds  that  I  purpose  now  to  confine  my  observa¬ 
tions. 

Mr  Wright  endeavours  to  found  an  argmnent  against  the  com¬ 
mon  fatherhood  of  God,  on  what  he  holds  to  be  the  true  constitu¬ 
tion  of  man,  as  affirmed  by  Delitzsch  in  his  ‘  Bibhcal  Psychology,’ 
and  by  Mr  Heard  in  his  recent  treatise  on  ‘  The  Tripartite  Nature 
of  Man.’ 

According  to  these  writers,  Man  is  composed,  not  of  two  parts, 
Body  and  Soul,  but  of  tln-ee  parts.  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit, — the 
Soul  being  the  seat  of  our  intellectual  and  emotional  consciousness, 
— while  the  Spirit  is  the  seat  of  that  higher  spiritual  consciousness 
by  which  we  know,  and  love,  and  serve  God.  It  is  in  respect  of 
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this  Spiritual  pari  of  his  constitution  that  man  is  held  hy  them  to 
have  been  created  in  the  di-vdne  image ;  and  it  is  in  the  same  respect 
exclusively  that  he  is,  according  to  theii'  doctrine,  a  son  of  God, 
inasmuch  as  God  is  not  the  Father  of  souls,  but  “  the  Father  of 
spirits'^  By  the  fall,  however,  man’s  spirit,  as  they  affirm,  has 
been  reduced  to  a  dead  or  dormant  state,  from  which  it  is  only 
revived  or  re-awakened  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  And  hence,  Mr  Wright  argues,  God  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  in  any  real  sense  the  common  Father  of  all  mankind, 
but  only  as  the  Father  of  those  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
the  sjjiritual  part  of  their  nature  has  been  restored  to  its  proper 
energy  and  activity. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary,  in  meeting  this  argument,  to"^  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  that  theory  of  the  “  tripartite  nature  of  man,” 
on  which  it  proceeds.  For  even  should  we  grant  that  this  theory  is 
as  defensible  as  its  able  and  ingenious  advocates  represent,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  it  furnishes  no  sufficient  ground  on  which 
God’s  common  fatherhood  can  be  controverted. 

1.  It  seems  very  clear,  at  least,  that  Adam's  filial  relation  to  God 
must,  on  the  principles  of  this  theory,  be  recognised.  For,  as  ]\Ir 
Wright  fully  admits,  “  Adam  was  created  perfect.  Flis  body  was  a 
well-arranged  organism.  It  was  in  subjection  to  his  soul,  or  to  his 
higher  powers.  There  was  no  war  in  his  members.  The  body  was 
ruled  by  the  soul,  the  passions  swayed  by  the  reason.  His  spirit 
directed  the  whole ;  it  was  as  it  were  the  rudder  of  the  ship.  The 
harmony  of  his  threefold  nature  was  complete."  * 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  this  author,  if  I  do  not  misconceive  him, 
denies  that  even  unfallen  Adam  was  a  son  of  God.  In  one  j)lace, 
indeed  (p.  11),  he  says  that  “Adam  might  in  a  lower  sense  be  so 
termed,  inasmuch  as  he  received  the  sp)irit,  his  higher  and  religious 
capacities,  hy  God's  hreathing  into  his  nostrils ;  while,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  not  horn  of  the  Spirit,  he  was  not  in  the  fullest  sense  a 
son  of  God  even  in  Paradise.”  But  in  another  passage,  in  the  same 
page,  he  expresses  his  full  concurrence  in  the  following  remarks  of 
Dr  Candlish  ;  “  There  is  not  a  hint  of  sonship  in  all  that  is  said  of 
Paradise,  or  of  man’s  sm  and  fall  there.  Hay,  what  is  revealed  of 
God’s  treatment  of  Adam  in  the  garden  is  palpably  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  anything  like  the  paternal  and  filial  relation  sub¬ 
sisting  between  them,  &c.”  Having  so  said,  he  then  proceeds  to 
notice  my  objection,  as  stated  in  page  37  of  this  volume  :  “  How 
*  tViiglit’s  ‘  Fatlierliood  of  God,’  p.  6. 
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came  it  to  pass  that  any  method  of  recovery  was  provided  and  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  transgressors,  at  the  very  time  when  they  received 
their  sentence  1  Surely,  it  will  not  hear  to  he  denied  that  t/iu'  was 
a  fatherly,  and  not  at  all  a  judicial  procedure,  &c.”  And  how  does 
he  attempt  to  obviate  this  objection  1  He  says:  “The  reply  is 
easy.  The  announcement  of  a  coming  deliverer  Avas  7no/'e  than 
fatherly  love, — a  love  too  deep  to  he  expressed  by  any  of  the 
analogies  of  earth, — a  love  which  Ave  must  characterise,  not  as 
parental,  but  as  divine.” 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  insufficiency  of  s\ich  a  reply. 
Surely,  if  God’s  love  to  fallen  Adam  and  his  posterity,  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  coming  deliverer,  AAms  “  more  than  fatherly,”  it 
cannot  have  been  anything  Ze.ss  tliair  fatherly  !  And  though  it  un¬ 
questionably  is  “  love  too  deep  to  he  expressed  by  any  of  the 
analogies  of  earth,”  it  may  notAAdthstanding  he  approximately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  them.  Indeed,  it  is  too  deep  to  he  adequately  expressed, 
not  only  hy  “  the  analogies  of  earth,”  hut  hy  the  language  of  earth. 
And  yet,  if  A\^e  are  to  set  forth  the  love  of  God  at  all,  Ave  needs 
must  have  recourse  to  human  Avords  or  human  analogies.  One 
thing  is  very  evident, — that  “  the  announcement  of  a  coming  de¬ 
liverer  to  our  first  parents  at  the  very  time  Avhen  they  received  their 
sentence,”  Avas  much  7nore  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  a  loving 
father,  than  to  the  procedure  of  one  whose  only  relation  to  them  was 
that  of  a  strict  and  inflexibly  righteous  judge. 

2.  Even  Avith  respect  to  the  fallen  I'ace  of  Adam,  I  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  that  there  is  anything  in  “  the  tripartite  nature  of  man  ”  that 
is  incompatible  Avith  God’s  fatherly  relation  to  them. 

For,  he  it  observed,  the  advocates  of  this  theory  do  not  maintain 
that,  in  the  case  of  fallen  men,  the  spjirit  has  been  ahsolutely  ex¬ 
tinguished.  They  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  still  survives, 
although  in  a  comparatively  deadened  or  dormant  condition.  Thus, 
speaking  of  mankind  as  noAV  existing,  Mr  Wright  observes  : — • 

“  Man’s  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  creation  lies  in  the  spiri¬ 
tual  part  of  his  nature,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  in  its  deadened  state  in  the 
unregenerate,  evidences  itself  only  in  conscience.  .  .  .  Herein 

lies  the  great  difference  betAveen  man  and  the  other  sentient  crea¬ 
tion  ;  Avhatever  signs  or  appearances  of  reason  may  be  found  among 
the  latter,  there  are  no  signs  whatever  among  them  of  any  religious 
faculty,  .  .  .  Conscience,  often  darkened,  often  defiled,  often 

almost  silenced,  still  remains,  even  in  the  most  debased  of  the 
human  race,  like  a  broken  pillar  reminding  ever  of  the  glorious 
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temple  once  reared  in  Eden,  and  even  still,  ruin  as  it  is,  telling  of 
the  dignity  and  superiority  of  man  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
earthly  creation.”  * 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  following  remarks  of  Mr  Heard  : — 

“  It  is  important  to  see  where  to  draw  the  line  when  we  say  that 
man  is  fallen,  and  that  the  spirit  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
The  spirit  is  dead  as  to  all  higher  exercises  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ; 
hut  not  so  dead  as  to  have  lost  all  fear  of  God,  all  sense  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  Him,  or  all  sense  that  His  laio  is  the  supreme  standard  of 
right.  Were  man  to  lose  this  remains  of  the  spirit  'lohicli  we  call 
conscience,  then  he  would  have  no  sin,  farther  than  a  dog  can  do  evil 
hy  snatching  a  bone,  regardless  of  the  beating  which  it  knows  is  in 
store  for  it.  So  our  Lord  says  to  the  Pharisees,  ‘  If  ye  were  blind, 
ye  should  have  no  sin  ;  but  now  ye  say.  We  see,  therefore  your  sin 
remaineth.’  ...  As  conscience,  then,  or  God-consciousness,  is 
the  differentia  between  man  and  brute,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  germ  of  that  glorious  faculty  which,  when  quickened  by  God 
the  Holy  Spirit,  renews  us  in  the  image  of  God.  Thus  all  men 
have  a  Pneuma  ;  but  none  are  Pneumatical  save  they  who  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  again,  when  conscience  is  raised  from  a 
mere  dormant  capacity  to  become  an  active  habit,  it  not  only  wit¬ 
nesses  for  God,  but  also  delights  in  Him,  serves  Him,  and  longs  to 
know  Him  more  perfectly.”  t 

Prom  these  statements  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  Pneuma,  or  spiritual  part  of  man’s  nature,  still  exists  in 
him  even  in  his  fallen  state,  although  it  be  dormant  or  deadened  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  need  the  regenerating  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  order  to  qualify  it  for  the  full  discharge  of  its  proper 
functions.  Indeed,  were  the  case  otherwise, — were  man,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  Fall,  deprived  altogether  of  that  part  of  his  con¬ 
stitution  by  which  he  knows,  and  loves,  and  serves  God,  he  would 
then  be,  not  only  depraved,  but  brutalised, — reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  inferior  orders  of  the  animal  creation, — and  excluded  from 
the  number,  not  only  of  the  sons  of  God,  but  even  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  subjects  of  God’s  moral  government. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  Fall,  men  are 
represented  in  sundry  passages  of  Scripture  as  still  in  a  measure 
possessing  that  likeness  to  God  by  virtue  of  which  they  may  be 
regarded  as  His  offspring.  {Supra,  p.  30.)  And  in  many  other 

*  Wright’s  ‘Fatherhood,’  p.  4,  5,  35. 

+  Heard’s  ‘Tripartite  Nature  of  Man,’  p.  158-160. 
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passages  adduced  in  the  preceding  Lectures, — passages  the  force  of 
which,  I  venture  to  say,  is  unimpaired  by  all  the  ingenious  com¬ 
ments  of  Mr  Wright  and  Dr  Candlish,  —  the  fatherly  relation 
which  God  hears  to  the  human  family,  even  in  their  fallen  state,  is 
plainly  affirmed  or  recognised. 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  elsewhere  I  have  admitted  {supra,  p.  50), 
that  fallen  men  cannot  rightly  acknowledge  God  as  their  Father,  to 
the  effect  of  rendering  acceptable  homage  to  Him,  or  of  cherishing 
filial  confidence  and  affection  towards  Him,  until  they  have  been 
regenerated  by  His  grace.  But  this  admission,  even  when  made  to 
the  fullest  extent,  does  not  invalidate  either  the  fact  of  His  pater¬ 
nity,  or  their  obligation  to  acknowledge  it  and  to  act  upon  it.  In 
truth,  they  lie  under  an  equal  disability  with  reference  to  God’s 
magisterial  relation,  and  generally  with  reference  to  all  the  relations 
which  He  bears  to  them.  Fallen  men,  by  reason  of  their  native 
depravity, — or,  if  you  will,  by  reason  of  “  the  dormant  and  dead¬ 
ened  state  of  the  spiritual  part  of  their  constitution,” — cannot  truly 
acknowledge  God  in  any  of  His  characters.  Certainly,  they  are  just 
as  far  from  a  hearty  and  practical  recognition  of  His  sovereign  au¬ 
thority,  as  from  a  cheerful  and  childlike  reliance  on  His  parental 
care.  And  hence  it  might  as  Avell  he  said,  on  this  account,  that 
God  is  not  in  any  real  sense  their  nder,  as  that  God  is  not  in  any 
real  sense  their  Father. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  inability  of  fallen  men  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  God,  whether  as  their  Father  or  as  their  Lord,  arises  not 
from  any  absolute  deprivation  of  the  spiritual  faculties  necessary  for 
so  doing, — such  as  would  evidently  destroy  their  responsibility, — 
but  simjDly  from  the  depraved  or  disordered  state  of  these  faculties. 
It  arises,  not  from  any  lack  of  physical  power,  biit  from  the  lack  of 
a  right  moral  disposition  ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  dissolving  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  God,  or 
exempting  them  from  the  duties  which  spring  out  of  these  relations. 
God  is  still  entitled  to  say  to  them — unable  though  they  be  to  love 
and  serve  Him  as  they  ought, — “  If  I  be  a  Father,  where  is  mine 
honour  1  And  if  I  be  a  Master,  where  is  my  fearl”  (Mai.  i.  G.) 
And  in  thus  demanding,  even  from  fallen  men,  the  duties  incum¬ 
bent  on  them,  as  His  cliildren  and  His  servants.  He  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  recognising  the  continued  subsistence  of  those  relations 
to  Himself  on  which  the  demand  is  founded. 

These  considerations  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
native  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  human  race,  whether  we 
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seek  to  explain  it  on  the  principles  of  the  tripartite  theory  of  the 
nature  of  man  or  otherwise,  is  not  incompatible  with  our  views  of 
the  divine  fatherhood.  The  Fall  has  not  utterly  extinguished  or 
effaced  that  spiritual  part  of  their  constitution,  hy  reason  of  which 
they  are  to  he  regarded  as  hearing  the  image  of  God,  and  numbered 
among  His  offspring.  They  are  still  children  of  God, — though  de¬ 
generate  and  apostate  children,  who  have  forfeited  His  favour  and 
estranged  themselves  from  His  family  ;  just  as  they  are  still  respon¬ 
sible  subjects  of  His  moral  government,  though  rebels  and  traitors, 
who  wilfully  provoke  His  wrath,  and  set  themselves  in  utter  de¬ 
fiance  to  His  authority. 


Note  D,  page  63. 

SUITABLENESS  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  TO  HUMAN 

WANTS. 

“  Foremost  among  those  faculties  which  have  survived  the  Fall, 
and  to  the  resuscitation  of  which  religion  is  directed,  stands  Con¬ 
science,  or  the  Moral  Faculty,  which  not  only  stamps  our  actions  as 
right  or  wrong,  but  by  the  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert  which  accom¬ 
panies  its  exercise,  actually  sentences  them  to  reward  or  punishment. 
This  faculty,  which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  the  authoritative 
voice  of  Him  who  made  us,  corresponds  exactly,  in  its  functions  and 
its  jiidgments,  to  the  moral  law  delivered  on  Mount  Sinai.  The 
one  is  the  objective,  the  other  the  subjective  laAv,  whose  authority 
Ave  recognise  as  different  but  parallel  revelations  of  the  one  true 
God.  And  as  ‘  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified,’ 
because  none  can  keep  its  holy  enactments ;  so  by  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science,  taken  by  itself,  shall  none  escape  condemnation.  The 
Decalogue  and  the  moral  faculty  are  alike  a  ministration  of  death 
to  cdl  who  hear  their  voice  cdone.  And  as  the  laAv  was,  by  its  A^ery 
severity,  a  ‘  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,’  so  the  condemn¬ 
ing  Amice  of  conscience,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  Avhich  is  universal  in 
our  race,  are  the  common  foundation  on  Avhich  the  Gospel  teaching 
everywhere  rests. 

“  But  the  admonitions  of  conscience  no  more  constitute  the  Avhole 
of  our  spiritual  being  than  the  moral  hxAV  and  its  penal  sanctions 
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were  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  code,  or  of  the  personal  religion  of 
every  Israelite.  At  least  coextensive  -with  its  judgnients  is  the  hope 
of  forgiveness,  the  conviction  that  the  lawgiver  can  pardon  as  well 
as  punish.  This  shows  itself  in  the  fact,  noticed  in  Thomson’s 
Bamptoh  Lectures,  that  ^  never  has  the  mind  of  man,  driven  to  con¬ 
struct  a  ivorship  from  its  naturcd  resources,  invented  a  religion  of 
despair.'  How  is  this  to  he  accounted  for  1  Conscience,  in  and  hy 
itself,  speaks  only  of  punishment  to  transgressors.  Moreover,  it 
actually  generates  a  craving  for  punishment  in  the  human  heart — a 
craving  which  makes  us  wish  to  see  criminals  punished — nay,  which 
(despite  of  many  opposing  instincts  of  our  nature  that  shrink  from 
pain  and  degradation)  makes  us  crave  the  punishment  of  our  own 
sins.  In  the  terms  pronmlgated  hy  conscience, — however  it  may 
generate  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  so  the  'svish  to  escape  from  it, — 
forgiveness  is  impossible.  But  is  there  no  antagonistic  principle 
co-ordinate  with  it,  which,  like  the  expiatory  system  of  the  Jewish 
law,  and  the  promises  inherited  hy  the  Israelite  from  his  forefathers, 
drives  away  despair,  and  makes  mercy  to  rejoice  over  judgment  ? 
To  answer  this  question  philosophically,  ice  lack  such  an  analysis  of 
our  whole  spiritual  nature  as  Butler  has  given  us  of  the  moral  faculty. 
But,  without  attempting  to  supply  this  want,  we  can  point  out 
some  general  characteristics  of  human  nature  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  Gospel  method  of  pardon  through  the  atonement  is  more  in 
harmony  with  our  nature  as  a  whole,  than  any  other  system  which 
has  ever  been  proposed. 

“  The  broad  fact,  that  men  left  to  themselves  have  ‘  never  in¬ 
vented  a  religion  of  despair,’  and  that  all  religions  presuppose  the 
possibility  of  forgiveness,  and  profess  to  teach  the  way  to  attain  it, 
is  proof  enough  that  the  menaces  of  conscience,  with  whatever 
authority  they  speak,  are  not  regarded  as  precluding  the  hope  of 
pardon.  Still  there  is  an  evident  difficulty  in  reconciling  these  two 
parts  of  our  nature — the  same  difficulty  Avhich  meets  us  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  diverse  and  apparently  conflicting  claims  of  law  and 
grace.  Hence  arise  two  different  modes  of  solving  the  great  problem 
of  religion — how  man  may  have  peace  with  God.  The  one,  unable 
to  reconcile  these  conflicting  authorities,  has  followed  the  stronger 
impulse  of  human  nature — the  hope  of  mercy — and  simply  ignored 
the  sentence  and  threats  of  the  judge  within  the  breast.  This  is  the 
plan  of  irreligion,  which  hopes  vaguely  for  pardon,  and  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  whispers  of  guilt.  Such,  too,  is  the  method  of  some 
systems  of  religion  which  would  teach  us  simply  to  disregard  any 
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difficidties  which  may  seem  to  hinder  the  assurance  of  immediate 
acceptance  hy  God.  Such,  among  heathens,  is  the  system  of  Bud¬ 
dhism,  which  teaches  man  to  endeavour  to  make  himself  perfect, 
without  sacrifice,  or  atonement,  or  any  recognition  of  guilt.  Such, 
among  professing  Christians,  is  the  teaching  of  the  Socinian,  who 
recognises  no  obstacles  raised  hy  the  divine  government  to  the 
impunity  of  sinners  who  repent.  Such,  too,  in  some  measure,  is 
the  teaching  of  certain  Anglican  divines,  who  regard  the  harrier 
raised  hy  the  sense  of  guilt  between  man  and  God  as  a  delusion  of 
the  wicked  one,  which  it  is  the  jiart  of  true  wisdom  to  disregard. 

“  Against  all  these  systems,  as  conflicting  with  human  nature, 
every  sacrifice  which  has  been  offered,  even  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  has  borne  its  testimony.  Still  more,  the  sacrifices  of 
Judaism,  which  were  offered  by  God’s  appointment,  bore  witness 
that  ‘  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission.’  But  far 
above  these  obscurer  lights  shines  the  brightness  of  the  cross  of 
Christ,  revealing,  in  characters  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  the 
universal  law  of  the  divine  government — that  sin  must  be  either 
punished  or  expiated ;  and  that  in  sacrifice  alone  the  conflicting 
claims  of  law  and  grace, — of  conscience  condemning,  and  hope 
accpiitting, — are  harmoniously  adjusted.  The  two  opposing  im¬ 
pulses  of  our  higher  nature  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  atonement, 
and  in  it  alone ;  because  it  recognises  the  righteous  claims  of  a 
violated  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  boundless  mercy  of  a  loving 
God.  Conscience  is  not  blunted  or  outraged ;  because  the  expiation 
confirms  its  testimony  to  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  treineirdous 
punishment  which  it  deserved  :  and  yet  all  our  desires  of  happiness 
and  communion  with  God  are  also  satisfied  by  ‘  the  exceeding  riches 
of  His  grace.’  The  power  of  the  atonement  lies  in  its  appeal  to  all 
the  parts  of  our  complex  natru’e  which  have  regard  to  religion,  and 
not  to  one  or  two  only ;  and,  in  part,  to  its  awakening  feelings, 
which,  in  our  present  degraded  state,  might  for  ever  slumber,  did 
not  the  power  of  divine  grace  and  the  preaching  of  the  cross  wake 
them  from  their  secret  recesses,  and  make  their  possessor  for  the 
first  time  conscious  of  their  existence.  And  these  feelings  have 
their  source  in  the  very  depths  of  our  being — in  the  consciousness  of 
sin,  the  sense  of  yuUt,  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  hope  of  forgiveness, 
as  well  as  in  the  intense  reciprocation  of  a  perfect  love  ;  and  these  all 
twine  in  one  indissoluble  chain  to  draw  the  penitent  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  In  it  all  parts  of  man’s  religious  nature  find  their  appro¬ 
priate  object,  instead  of  one  being  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  another. 
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And  thus  it  happens  that  we  witness  in  those  who  ‘  live  by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God,’  that  harmony  of  their  inner  nature  which  might 
have  been  pronounced  impossible  prior  to  our  experience  of  its 
reality.  We  see  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience^  the  keenness  of  its 
perception  of  demerit,  growing  side  by  side  ivith  tlicd  triumphant 
assurmice  of  safety  which  makes  his  salvation  almost  a  present  pos¬ 
session  to  the  child  of  God.  The  opposite  parts  of  his  spiritual 
nature  (Avhich,  like  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  seemed  at  first  to  rend 
asunder  his  very  being  by  their  discordant  impulses)  are  found  to 
move  in  lines  steadily  converging  to  that  point  where,  in  the  glory 
of  a  more  perfect  state,  the  threats  of  law  and  the  hopes  of  pardon 
shall  alike  disappear  in  the  light  of  God’s  presence,  and  ‘  love  ’  shall 
be  ‘  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.’  ”  * 

The  above  statements,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  necessity  of 
an  atonement,  are  strikingly  corroborated  by  the  following  remarks 
of  a  late  interesting  and  eloquent  preacher,  whose  views  were  in 
many  respects  very  much  opposed  to  the  commonly  received  doc¬ 
trines  of  evangelical  theology.  The  Eev.  F.  W.  Robertson  of 
Brighton,  writing  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishments,  observes  : — 

“  There  is  a  previous  question  to  be  settled  :  Is  the  object  of 
punishment  threefold  only, — to  serve  as  an  example  to  others, — to 
ameliorate  the  offender, — and  in  some  cases  to  defend  society  by  his 
entire  removal  1  Or  is  there  a  fourth  element, — the  expression  of 
righteous  vengeance  1  for  I  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  look  upon 
vengeance  as  merely  remedial.  The  sense  of  indignation  which 
arises  in  the  human  bosom  spontaneously  against  some  crimes  must, 
in  a  degree,  be  a  reflection  of  that  which  exists  in  the  mind  of 
Deity.  If  so,  there  is  in  Him  that  which  the  Scripture  calls 
‘  wath ;  ’  and  we  are  not  entitled,  I  think,  to  assume  that  all 
penalty  is  intended  to  affect,  or  can  affect,  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  Probably  some  penalties  are  final,  expressing  infinite 
justice ;  and  then  the  higher  award  of  human  law  must  resemble 
that.  It  is  the  indignation  of  society  or  of  mankind,  purified  from 
all  vindictiveness,  expressed  in  a  final  punishment.  For,  doubtless, 
man — that  is,  society  as  distinguished  from  individual  man — speaks 
in  a  degree  with  the  authority  of  God ;  ‘  He  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  Him,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man.’  All  hangs  on 
that.  Is  final  penalty  the  dignified  expression  of  vengeance,  putting 
aside  the  question  of  remedy  or  of  social  safety,  and  does  not  the 
element  of  vengeance  enter  into  all  punishment  1  If  not,  why  does 

*  Macdoiinell’s  ‘  Dounellan  Lectures,’  p.  207-212. 
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the  feeling  exist,  not  as  a  sinful,  hut  as  an  essential  part  of  human 
nature  ;  in  His  words,  too,  and  acts  1  ”  * 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  one  who  could  feel  and  express  so 
strongly  the  righteous  indignation  that  naturally  arises  in  every 
human  breast  against  heinous  acts  of  iniquity,  and  which,  he  justly 
argues,  must  be  “  a  reflection  of  that  which  exists  in  the  mind  of 
Deity,”  should  yet  conceive  that  in  that  Divine  scheme,  the  very 
object  of  which  is  to  deal  with  sin,  no  expression  should  be  given 
to  this  righteous  feeling  on  the  part  of  God,  nor  any  vindication 
offered  of  that  attribute  of  the  Divine  character  which  sin  has  espe¬ 
cially  outraged ! 


Note  E,  page  69. 

MYSTERIOUSNESS  OF  THE  ATONExMENT. 

It  is  no  cause  for  wonder  that  the  method  of  redemption  should 
be  in  some  respects  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  providence  of  God  we  often  find  ourselves  unable  to  discover 
the  reasons  of  His  procedure.  And  why  then  should  we  not  expect 
to  meet  with  some  difficulties  when  seeking  to  explain  the  dispensa¬ 
tions  of  His  grace!  Not  to  speak  of  other  things  in  the  ways  of 
God  that  are  unsearchable,  there  is  one  transcendent  mystery  in 
particular  which  ought  of  itself  to  silence  every  objection  to  the 
method  of  redemption  on  the  ground  of  its  mysteriousness — namely, 
the  lyermission  and  prevalence  of  sin.  This  is  at  once  an  observed 
fact  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and  a  perplexing  mystery  which 
cannot  be  resolved.  And  in  the  face  of  it  we  are  certainly  not  war¬ 
ranted  to  take  exception,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  alike  mysterious, 
to  that  method  of  deliverance  from  sin  Avhich  the  Gospel  reveals. 
For  it  is  nothing  strange  that  the  remedy  provided  for  us  should  in 
some  respects  exceed  our  comprehension,  when  the  evil  to  be  re¬ 
medied  is  equally  or  more  inexplicable. 

It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  rcdionale  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  with  which  God  is  more  concerned  than  we  are. 
It  rests  with  Him,  the  offended  party,  and  not  with  man,  the  party 
who  has  offended  Him,  to  fix  the  terms  of  reconciliation.  And 
*  ‘  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,’  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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surely  we  may  trust  Him  to  fix  such  terms  as  shall  not  he  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  His  character,  or  derogatory  to  His  law,  or  subversive  of 
His  moral  government.  Our  ][>art  is  not  so  much  to  canvass  the 
propriety,  as  humbly  and  cheerfully  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefits, 
of  that  method  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  which  He  may  be  pleased 
to  propose. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  besides,  that  the  most  mysterious  element 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  commonly  received  among  us, 
cannot  he  got  rid,  of  by  a  mere  denial  of  that  doctrine. 

Those  who  so  much  object  to  the  divine  appointment  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  and  spotless  Saviour  to  suffer  in  the  room  of  sinners,  forget 
that  the  real  mystery  involved  in  it  is,  that  the  innocent  and  spot¬ 
less  Saviour  should  have  been  divinely  appointed  to  suffer  at  all. 
And  this  mystery  is  deepened  when  Ave  take  into  account  the 
majesty  of  His  person  as  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  Now,  that 
this  innocent  and  august  Person  did  suffer — that  He  Avas  empha- 
ticallj'-  a  “  man  of  soitoavs  ” — and  that  His  sufferings  (as  shoAvn  in 
the  preceding  Lectures)  were  not  merely  incidentcd,  but  ahsolidely 
essential  to  the  purposes  of  His  mission — is  a  matter  of  fact  Avhich 
cannot  be  disputed,  Avhatever  be  our  vieAA^s  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement. 

On  Avhat  principle,  then,  are  His  sufferings  to  be  accounted  for  1 
They  cannot  be  explained,  like  those  of  other  sufferers,  on  any 
assignable  grounds  of  a  i)ersonal  nature.  Por  they  AA'ere  neither 
deserved  by  Him  as  a  punishment,  nor  required  by  Him  as  a  purify¬ 
ing  discipline,  on  His  OAvn  account.  Make  of  them  what  you  Avill, 
they  were  more  or  less  vicarious,  in  respect  that  they  must  be  held 
to  have  been  endured  by  Him  for  reasons  and  purposes  p)ertaining 
to  others,  and  not  to  Himself. 

Where,  then,  is  the  mighty  difference  betAveen  the  vicariousness 
admitted  by  the  one  party,  and  that  asserted  by  the  other?  If  it 
be  consistent  Avith  the  attributes  of  God  to  appoint  an  innocent 
and  divine  Person  to  suffer,  in  order  to  assure  us  of  the  truth  of 
Cliri.stianity— to  manifest  the  love  of  the  Father, — or  to  afford  us  a 
pattern  of  self-sacrifice — Avhy  may  it  not  be  consistent  Avith  the 
attributes  of  God  to  appoint  such  a  Person  to  suffer,  in  order  to 
exempt  sinners  from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  transgressions  1 

Certainly,  in  so  far  as  justice  is  concerned  in  the  matter,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difference  betAveen  the  tAA^o  cases.  The  sufferings  of 
the  innocent,  endured  for  Avhatsoever  reason,  are  and  must  needs  be, 
as  regards  himself,  undeserved  sufferings.  And  the  pardon  of  the 
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guilty,  procured  in  Avliatsoever  way,  is  and  must  needs  be,  as 
regards  themselves,  undeserved  pardon.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
denying  these  two  propositions  on  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  media¬ 
tion  of  Christ  that  may  be  resorted  to.  Make  of  His  sufferings 
what  you  will,  they  were  unmerited  by  Himself,  and  yet  they  were 
inflicted  on  Him.  And  make  of  the  redemption  of  sinners  what 
you  will,  it  is  rinmerited  by  themselves,  and  yet  it  is  conferred 
upon  them.  If,  then,  as  regards  the  divine  justice  there  be  any 
difficulty — arising,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  treatment  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  Saviour  otherwise  than  He  deserved,  by  subjecting  Him  to 
sufferings  and  death ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  treatment  of 
sinful  men  otherwise  than  they  deserve  by  pardoning  and  redeeming 
them, — thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  difficulty  cannot  be  obviated, 
either  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  by  denying  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
could  be  obviated  would  be  by  denying,  as  regards  Christ,  either 
His  innocence  or  His  sufferings,'^  and  by  denying,  as  regards  man¬ 
kind,  either  their  sinfulness  or  their  hopes  of  pardon. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  pardon  of 
sinners,  when  connected  together  as  our  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
connects  them,  involve  no  greater  difficulties,  as  regards  the  divine 
justice,  than  if  they  were  disconnected.  In  saying  so,  however,  we 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  causal  connection  between  them  is 
free  from  mystery ;  all  that  we  affirm  is,  that  there  are  mysteries 
in  them  whether  this  causal  connection  be  asserted  or  denied ;  and 
that  no  other  purpose  that  we  know  of  can  be  attributed  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  innocent  and  well-beloved  Son  of  God,  that  is 
more  consonant  either  to  the  divine  justice  or  to  the  divine  benig¬ 
nity  than  the  grand  and  gracious  purpose  which  the  Scriptures  have 
assigned  to  them. 

*  That  Christ  was  a  willing  victim  is  doubtless  a  material  circumstance  to 
he  taken  into  account  in  connection  with  this  matter.  It  proves,  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  Trench  has  beautifully  observed,  that  “  the  endurance  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  is  only  not  righteous  because  it  is  so  much  better  than  righteous — 
because  it  moves  in  that  higher  region  where  law  has  been  transfigured  into 
love.” 
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Note  F,  page  82. 

THE  THEORY  OF  SELF-SACRIFICE  AS  EXPLANATORY 
OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  confined  to  the  reasonable 
grounds  on  which  this  theory  of  self-sacrifice  is  supported,  as  fur¬ 
nishing  an  explanation  of  our  Lord’s  sufierings  Avhich  is  held  to  be 
more  rational,  and,  in  particular,  to  be  more  fully  illustrative  of  the 
fatherly  love  of  God,  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  I  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  making  a  few  supplementary  remarks  on  this  theory,  as  tested 
by  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  in  doing  so, 
it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  the  views  set  forth  by  Dr  Biilir  in  his 
‘  Symbolik  des  Mosaischen  Cultus,’  on  which  the  theory  of  IMr 
Maurice  is  mainly  founded,  and  with  which  it  must  evidently  stand 
or  fall. 

The  great  leading  principle  of  Dr  Bahr’s  system  is,  the  denial  of 
any  reference  in  sacrifice  to  the  guilt  or  penal  consequences  of  sin. 
He  holds  that  this  ordinance  was  intended  to  represent,  not  the  for¬ 
feiture  or  penalty  incurred  by  him  who  offered  the  victim,  but  that 
surrender  or  sacrifice  of  himself,  that  devotion  of  heart  and  life  to 
the  service  of  God,  which  the  worshipper,  by  the  act  of  sacrifice, 
acknowledged  to  be  his  duty,  and  declared  to  be  his  smcere  desire. 
Such  an  acknowledgment  and  desire  might,  in  certain  cases,  be 
associated  with  penitential  feelings  on  account  of  particular  trans¬ 
gressions,  and  then  the  sacrifice  was  called  a  sin-offering  or  trespass¬ 
offering.  In  other  cases  it  might  be  associated  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  past  mercies,  or  Avith  special  engagements  of  duty  and 
devotion  for  the  future,  and  then  the  sacrifice  became  a  thank-offer¬ 
ing  or  votive  peace-offering.  But  in  no  case  did  it  imply  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  worshipper’s  liability  to  condemnation,  or  any  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  victim  for  that  forfeiture  or 
penalty  which  the  worshipper  had  incurred.  It  symbolised,  not  the 
taking  away  of  life  in  punishment,  but  the  giving  up  of  life  to  God 
in  holy  self-surrender.  And  hence  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that 
the  great  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  the  Levitical  sacrifices 
were  typical,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  vicarious  or  piacular  offering 
by  Avhich  satisfaction  is  rendered  to  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of 
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men,  but  simply  as  an  illustrious  pattern  of  self-devotion,  ■which  all 
faithful  Christians  are  encouraged  and  required  to  imitate. 

In  support  of  this  theory  Dr  Bahr  appeals  to  the  Avords  of  the 
Lord  in  Lev.  xvii.  11,  “For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood; 
and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  soids  ;  for  it  is  the  blood  which  maketh  an  atonement  for 
the  soul.”  These  Avords  he  considers  as  unfolding  the  true  nature 
of  the  ordinance.  It  Avas  not  the  death  of  the  animal,  he  argues, 
but  the  sprinkling  of  the  altar  Avith  his  blood  as  the  emblem  of  life, 
that  held  the  central  or  prominent  place  in  the  symbolical  trans¬ 
action.  The  death  Avas  oidy  inflicted  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the 
blood,  by  Avhich,  as  representing  the  life,  the  atonement  was  made. 
Or  if  any  symbolical  meaning  must  be  assigned  to  it,  that  meaning 
is  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  extinction  of  the  selfish  and 
carnal  life  of  the  Avorshipper  as  necessary  to  his  consecration  to  the 
service  of  God. 

Referring,  for  a  full  refutation  of  this  tlieoiq^,  to  the  valuable 
treatise  of  Kurtz  on  ‘The  Sacrificial  Worship  of  the  Old  Testament,’ 
I  venture  to  submit  the  folloAAung  brief  remarks  upon  it. 

Dr  Eiihr  A\diolly  misconceives  the  drift  of  LeA^  xvii.  1 1 ,  Avhen 
representing  it  as  a  formal  exposition  of  the  rationale  or  principle 
of  sacrifice.  For  any  one  Avho  reads  this  passage  in  connection  Avith 
the  preceding  and  folloAving  verses  must  at  once  see  that  the  blood 
is  primarily  referred  to  os  a  prohibited  article  of  food,  and  that  the 
true  reason  Avhy  the  blood  rather  than  the  death  of  the  Auctim  is 
brought  into  prominence  is, — not  that  it  held,  as  distinguished  from 
the  death,  the  most  important  place  in  the  symbolism  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance, — but  simply  because  there  Avas  a  special  necessity  for  thus 
referring  to  it  as  the  subject  of  the  prohibition. 

The  chief  objection,  ho av ever,  that  may  be  urged  against  this 
vieAV  of  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  is,  the 
IKdpable  incongruitij,  or  rather  contrariety,  betAveen  the  sign  em¬ 
ployed  and  the  thing  alleged  to  be  denoted  by  it.  The  sign  is 
blood,  the  blood  of  a  slain  animal ;  and  the  thing  of  Avhich  it  is 
affirmed  to  be  significant  is  not  life  taken  aicay  in  penal  forfeiture, 
but  life  continued  and  consecrated  to  God  in  active  service  !  Koav, 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  an  interpretation  of  the  symbol  which 
neA'er  Avould  have  occurred  to  any  unsophisticated  mind.  Blood 
may  be  appropriately  held  to  represent  life.  But  unquestionably 
blood  shed  represents  life  ended.  When  the  “  life  of  the  flesh  ”  is 
said  to  be  “  in  the  blood,”  this  statement  must  be  understood  as 
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applying  to  the  hlood  while  still  running  in  the  veins  of  the  living 
animal.  When  the  animal  has  been  slain,  the  blood  that  is  taken 
from  it  can  only  he  held  to  denote  life  forfeited  and  extinguished. 

An  attempt  is  indeed  made  to  overcome  this  objection,  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  death  of  the  victim  might  be  synibohcal  of  the 
extinction  of  the  selfish  and  carnal  life,  in  order  that  the  spiritual 
and  godly  life,  which  the  worshipper  was  thenceforward  to  lead, 
might  be  substituted  for  it.  But  this  suggestion,  instead  of  removing 
the  difficulty,  is  attended  with  other  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  in  the  least  afiect  the  incongruity 
of  representing  the  blood  of  a  slain  victim  as  an  emblem,  not  of  life 
extinguished,  which  it  well  might  be,  but  of  life  continued  and 
axtively  employed  in  the  service  of  God,  which  it  could  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  natural  or  intelligible  reading  of  the  symbol,  be  supposed 
to  be.  Besides,  this  suggestion  assigns  to  the  blood  a  double  func¬ 
tion,  as  symbolical  both  of  death  and  of  life,  which,  instead  of 
lessening,  rather  increases  the  incongruity. 

Eurther,  the  taking  away  of  the  life  of  an  animal  in  sacrifice — 
more  particularly  of  a  pure  and  unblemished  animal,  perfect  in  its 
kind,  as  all  victims  were  required  to  be — presents  no  analogy  what¬ 
soever  to  the  mortifying  of  the  selfish  and  carnal  life  of  a  sinful 
man.  For  the  natural  life  of  such  a  creature  is  altogether  innocent 
— in  full  conformity  to  the  instinctive  laws  of  its  being,  and  to 
the  purposes  which  its  Maker  designed  it  to  serve ;  whereas,  the 
natural  life  of  a  sinner  is  culpable  and  ungodly — opposed  to  the 
laws  of  his  being,  and  to  the  will  of  his  Creator.  Here,  therefore, 
instead  of  analogy,  we  have  contrast.  We  can  well  understand 
how  the  death  of  an  unoffending  animal  should  symbolise  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  a  guiltless  Saviour  in  the  room  of  the  guilty ;  but  that  the 
ceasing  of  a  life  that  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  will  of  God, 
should  symbolise  the  ceasing  of  a  life  of  selfish  opjiosition  to  the 
will  of  God  on  the  part  of  him  who  puts  to  death  the  innocent 
victim,  is  altogether  unnatural  and  anomalous. 

Again,  this  supplementary  adjunct  of  the  theory  in  question  de¬ 
rives  no  support  from  Lev.  xvii.  11,  on  which  the  theory  professes 
to  be  founded.  When  it  is  there  said  that  “  the  life  of  the  flesh  is 
in  the  blood,”  the  word  “  life  ”  evidently  signifies  the  mere  pjhysical 
principle  of  vitality,  without  reference  to  any  moral  qualities  what¬ 
soever.  The  “  life  ”  does  not  here  mean  “  the  conduct,”  or  “  the 
manner  of  living.”  There  is  no  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  life  is  spent,  or  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  made  subservient. 
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but  simply  to  “  tlie  life  ”  or  animated  condition  of  a  living  animal, 
as  opposed  to  the  inert  and  insensate  condition  of  a  mass  of  dead 
matter.  And  as  for  the  alleged  double  function  which,  according 
to  tlie  hypothesis,  “  the  blood  ”  is  held  to  discharge,  as  symbolising, 
first,  the  cessation  of  a  selfish  and  carnal  mode  of  living,  and  after- 
Avards  the  commencement  of  a  godly  and  spiritual  mode  of  living, 
there  is  not  the  least  countenance  given  to  it  in  the  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to.  J^othing  is  there  said  of  the  synrbolical  transfiguration 
of  a  life  distinguished^  by  one  kind  of  moral  C|ualities  into  a  life 
distinguished  by  an  opposite  kind  of  moral  qualities.  What  the 
passage  speaks  of  is  something  very  different — namely,  the  sid>- 
stitution  of  the  life  of  one  creature  for  the  life  of  another  creature. 
“  The  life  of  the  flesh,”  saith  the  Lord,  “  is  in  the  blood  ;  and  I 
have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your 
souls,”  i.e.,  “/or  your  lives,” — for  it  is  the  same  word  nephesh  that 
is  here  used  both  for  “  life  ”  and  for  “  soul.” 

Tills  text,  then,  according  to  its  plain  and  obvious  import,  teaches 
the  vicarious  nature  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice.  Life  wets  given  for  life 
—the  life  of  the  victim  for  the  life  of  the  offerer.  It  Avas  no  mere 
change  of  the  moral  characteristics  of  one  and.  the  same  creature's 
mode  of  living  that  Avas  symbolised,  but  a  substitution  of  the  life  of 
one  creature  for  the  life  of  another  creature,  instead  of  Avhich  it 
Avas  immolated.  And  this  substitution  took  place  in  order  to 
“make  atonement,”  or  literally  “covering,”  for  the  life  of  the  offerer. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  “covering”  or  “atonement”  Avas  alto¬ 
gether  subjective  in  its  nature,  affecting  only  the  Avorshipper’s  OAvn 
character  and  disposition ;  on  the  contrary,  it  Avas  primarily  of  an 
objective  nature,  affecting  his  standing  and  position  toAvards  the 
God  of  Israel.  That  it  Avas  so,  evidently  appears  from  the  passage 
itself ;  for  God  is  there  represented  as  sayhig,  “  I  have  given  it  (the 
blood)  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls 
or  lives.”  He  does  not  say,  “  You  are  to  give  me  the  blood  upon 
the  altar,  as  a  symbol  of  the  dedication  of  your  lives  to  me  but, 
“  I  have  given  you  the  blood  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  lives.”  And  the  same  conclusion  may  be  draAvn  from  the 
statements  repeatedly  made  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus  respecting  the 
sin-ofierings,  that  by  means  of  these  “an  atonement  shall  be  made 
for  the  offerer,  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.”* 
These  Avords  plainly  shoAV  that  the  atonement  made  by  the  sin- 
offerings  was  not  merely  to  the  effect  of  exercising  a  salutary  in- 
*  Lev.  iv.  26,  35  ;  v.  13,  18  ;  vi.  7,  &c. 
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fluence  on  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  they  were  offered,  but  to 
the  effect  of  substantially  ameliorating  their  condition  and  standing 
in  relation  to  the  God  of  Israel,  by  securing  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sin,  or  their  exemption  from  the  forfeitures  and  penalties  annexed 
to  it. 

It  is  no  small  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  these  remarks  on  the 
theory  of  Bahr  and  INIaurice  as  to  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  that  is 
furnished  by  the  fact,  that  this  theory  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
sentiments  entertained  respecting  that  ordinance  by  uninsj)ired 
Jewish  writers  of  ancient  times,  and  also  by  heathens  of  every 
age  and  of  every  nation.  I  cannot  afford  space  for  adducing  the 
abundant  testimonies  by  which  this  fact  is  incontrovertibly  estab¬ 
lished.  They  will  be  found  in  Outram’s  elaborate  ‘  Dissertation  on 
Sacrifice,’  and  also  in  the  Notes  appended  to  Magee’s  ‘  Discourses 
on  the  Atonement.’  But,  assuming  it  to  be  a  fact — which  few,  if 
any,  will  venture  to  deny— it  bears  with  crushing  weight  against  a 
theory  of  sacrifice  which  is  palpably  at  variance  with  the  views  of 
that  ordinance  entertained  by  all  those  who  were  habituated  to  the 
observance  of  it. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  follow¬ 
ing  judicious  observations  of  Mr  Bigg  : — 

“  The  peculiarity,”  he  remarks,  “  of  this  view  of  sacrifice  set 
forth  by  Biihr,  Maurice,  and  their  followers,  is  that  the  death  of 
the  victim  is  made  to  symbolise,  directly  and  properly,  not  j)un- 
isliment,  but  jnivilege  and  duty,  the  highest  privilege  and  the 
noblest  duty — that  of  self-consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 
Now,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  symbol,  that  it  be  adapted  to  strike 
the  common  mind  at  once,  and  to  speak  out  its  meaning  to  the 
sense  and  understanding  of  all  who  are  concerned  to  know  it.  A 
symbol  must  have  a  plain,  and  not  a  subtle  or  abstruse  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Symbols  may  become  obscure  by  lapse  of  time,  or  loss  of  the 
history  connected  with  them  :  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  their 
original  significance  should  have  been  dark  or  subtle  to  those  for 
whom  they  were  appointed.  The  wider  and  more  promiscuous  the 
circle,  too,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  symbol  was  set  up,  so  much 
the  greater  need  is  there  of  its  being  plain  and  obvious  in  its  pur¬ 
port.  A  national  symbol  must  either  refer  to  some  event  of  the 
national  history  known  by  all,  or  to  some  common  idea  or  feeling 
of  the  nation.  But  most  of  all  must  a  religious  symbol,  intended 
not  only  to  represent  the  faith  of  one  nation,  but  of  all  mankind,  be 
adapted  to  convey  its  meaning  plainly  and  unmistakably  to  all 
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men.  Nothing  could  be  more  surprising  than  that  such  a  symbol 
should  he  intended  to  he  interpreted  in  a  sense  opposed  to  that 
which  the  feelings  of  mankind  would  naturally  put  upon  it,  and 
which,  in  fact,  has  been  universally  put  upon  it,  except  by  a  few 
subtle  and  mystical  thinkers  in  modern  times.  Yet,  such  would 
really  be  the  case,  if  that  interpretation  were  put  upon  the  rite  of 
sacrifice,  for  which  the  new  school  of  anti-evangelical  interpreters 
contend.  That  event  which,  in  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  all  men, 
is  associated  with  evil  and  with  fear,  is  by  them  made  to  be  the 
symbol  of  the  best  and  holiest  duties,  with  which  are  ever  con¬ 
nected  the  purest  and  most  exalted  satisfaction  to  the  spirit,  the 
highest  privileges,  and  the  most  blessed  hopes.  And  that  rite 
Avhich  not  the  Jews  only,  but  the  whole  world  in  all  its  races,  has 
ever  held  to  be  symbolical  of  guilt  and  punishment,  is  made  to 
yield  a  subtle  and  sublimated  sense,  which  transforms  death  in¬ 
flicted,  and  blood  poured  out,  into  life  consecrated,  transfigured,  and 
ennobled  with  a  pure  and  spiritual  glorj''.”  “  Strange  masque  it  is, 
that  should  thus  habit  filial  devotion  in  garments  of  terror, — which 
should  make  dire,  bleeding  death  to  image  and  express  the  union  of 
the  grateful  soul  to  God  in  obedient  life  and  service 

On  these  grounds,  we  hold  the  theory  of  Dr  Bahr  respecting  the 
symbolical  import  of  the  Levitical  sin-offerings  to  be  untenable. 
And  if  it  be  so,  then  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Maurice,  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere 
illustration  of  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice  or  self-devotion  to  the 
service  of  God,  must  unavoidably  fall  to  the  ground  along  with  it. 
For  it  is  much  too  clear  a  matter  to  be  disputed,  except  by  those 
who  are  ready  to  ignore  or  set  aside  the  most  explicit  testimonies  of 
Holy  Scriptm-e,  that  the  sin-offerings  of  Judaism  were  typical  or 
prefigurative  of  the  great  sacrificial  ofiering  of  the  Son  of  God. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  apart  altogether  from  the  proper  sym¬ 
bolical  import  of  the  Levitical  sin-offerings,  we  find  that  in  almost 
all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  sacrificial  terms  are 
applied  to  our  Lord’s  sufferings,  express  reference  is  made  to  the  penal 
consequences  of  sm,  as  having  been  home  hy  Him,  and  remitted  to 
us  through  His  endurance  of  them.  Thus,  it  is  not  only  said  that 
“  He  made  a  sacrifice  of  Himself,”  but  that  He  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself,”  t — not  only  that  “  He  offered  Himself  to 
God,”  but  that  “  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many % 

*  Rigg’s  ‘  Modern  Anglican  Theology,’  p.  371,  372. 

t  Heb.  ix.  26.  J  Heb.  ix.  28. 
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And  when  Himself  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
in  which  His  death  was  to  he  showed  forth  until  He  should  come 
again,  He  said,  with  evident  allusion  to  those  sacrifices  by  which 
the  Mosaic  covenant  had  of  old  been  ratified,  “  This  is  my  blood  of 
the  new  covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  rcrnission  of 
sins”'^  From  these  and  similar  statements,  it  is  undeniable  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  symhohcal  import  of  other  sacrifices, 
that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  must,  at  all  events,  he  regarded,  not  as  a  mere 
example  of  seK-consecrating  devotedness,  hut  as  a  vicarious  or  sub¬ 
stitutionary  sacrifice,  whereby  “  the  sins  of  many  were  borne  by 
Him,”  to  the  effect  of  “  putting  them  aAvay,”  or  securing  “  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  them.” 

Besides,  there  are  many  other  jjassages  of  the  New  Testament 
which  cannot  he  said  to  have  any  sacrificial  reference,  hut  in  which 
we  are  taught  that  Christ  “died  for  our  sins;”  that  “He  bore  our 
sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ;”  that  “  He  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;”  that  “  He 
came  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many;”  that  “He  suffered  for 
sins,' the  just  for  the  unjust.”  In  these,  and  numerous  other  state¬ 
ments  of  a  like  import,  there  is  no  particular  allusion  to  the  rite  of 
sacrifice.  And  yet  the  vicarious  and  expiatory  character  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  is  unequivocally  declared  in  them. 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  commonly  received 
among  us,  is  one  of  which  the  Bible  is  absolutely  full.  And  we 
may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  not  conveyed  in  the  plain  and 
explicit  statements  of  the  inspired  writers  with  respect  to  it,  there 
must  be  no  terms  that  are  capable  of  expressing  it.  In  other  words, 
we  must  hold  it  to  be  a  doctrine  which,  however  true  and  however 
important,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  God  in  human  language  to 
reveal  to  us. 


It  is  proper  to  supplement  the  above  remarks  by  obseiwing  that 
much  of  the  sacrificial  phraseology  apphed  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  of  Gentile  and  not  of  Jewish  derivation, 
and  that  much  of  it  occurs  in  writings  which  were  addressed  to 
Christian  converts,  not  from  Judaism  only,  but  from  heathenism. 

This  consideration  is  all  the  more  important,  because  those  modern 
assailants  of  the  atonement,  who  most  earnestly  strive  to  eliminate 

*  Ex.  xxiv.  8  ;  Mat.  xxvi.  28. 
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from  tlie  Jewish  sacrifices  that  expiatory  or  vicarious  element  to 
Avhich  they  are  opposed,  have  most  freely  and  fully  admitted  the 
existence  of  it  as  an  essential  and  characteristic  element  in  the 
heathen  sacrifices.  Thus  Dr  Young  says,  “  Undouhtedly  the  pagan 
sacrifices,  hy  those  who  ofiered  them,  were  held  to  he  expiatory.”* 
Dr  Bushnell  observes,  “  Exjiiations  are  always  conspicuous  in  their 
meaning,  hfo  man  could  ever  raise  a  doubt  of  the  expiatory  object 
of  the  pagan  sacrifices.”  t  And  Mr  Maurice  admits  that  the  ex- 
l^iatory  sense  of  the  words  and  ’iXaar^piov  “  may  he  gathered 

from  all  the  history  of  the  heathen  world,”  and  that  “any  other 
view  of  the  case  is  incredible.”  j;  Indeed,  it  is  usual  with  Avriters  of 
this  school  to  speak  reproachfully  of  vicarioixs  expiation  as  altogether 
a  heathenitih  notion,  and  to  lay  it  doAvn  as  the  grand  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  all  ages  and  that  of  Polytheism, 
that  the  sacrifices  of  the  former  did  not  include  this  notion,  whereas 
it  was  included  and  prominently  exhibited  in  those  of  the  latter. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  remind  these  writers  and  their  followers, 
that  the  A^ery  words  hy  which  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  described  in 
the  New  Testament — as,  for  example,  6u(sia,  ‘7r^oa<poDa,  tXaff/xoc,  dy/a^w, 
y.a&ai^ui,  /Xdffxw  —  are  borrowed  from  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the 
Greeks,  and  that  these  Avords  are  freely,  familiarly,  forcibly,  and 
Avithout  the  slightest  qualification,  applied  to  our  Lord’s  sufferings, 
in  discourses  and  epistles  addressed  to  Christian  communities,  of 
Avhich  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  Avere  of  Gentile  extraction. 
Setting  aside,  then,  the  converts  from  Judaism  altogether,  it  is  not 
to  he  questioned  that  the  converts  from  heathenism,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  heathens  yet  unconverted,  in  Pome,  Corinth,  Galatia, 
Ephesus,  Philippi,  Colosse,  and  other  places  to  Avhich  the  apostolic 
letters  Avere  addressed,  and  in  which  at  a  very  early  period  the 
Gospel  narratives  were  circulated,  Avould  he  perfectly  sure  to  attach 
to  these  expressions,  unless  expressly  warned  and  certified  to  the 
contrary,  those  same  notions  of  expiation  and  substitution,  Avhich  in 
their  own  habitual  use  of  them  the  Avords  were  understood  to  convey. 
This,  indeed,  is  fully  admitted  hy  Mr  Maurice,  Avho  saj^s  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to,  “  So  far  am  I  from  pleading  that  these 
Avords  had  not  the  sense  which  Ave  should  gather  from  all  the  history 
of  the  heathen  Avorld  that  they  must  have  had,  or  that  this  sense 
Avas  not  one  Avhich  Avould  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  readers  of 

*  Young’s  ‘  Life  and  Light  of  Men,’  p.  252. 

+  Bushnell  on  ‘  Vicarious  Sacrifice,’  p.  426. 

J  Maurice’s  ‘  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,’  p.  154. 
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Paul’s  Epistle,  l^aptised  men  thougli  they  were,  that  I  would  ear¬ 
nestly  press  the  reflection  on  you  that  any  other  view  of  the  case  is 
incredible.”  And  then  he  adds,  that  in  applying  such  expressions 
“to  a  Christian  use,  their  heathen  signification  imist  he,  riot  modified, 
hut  inverted  ”  ! 

'What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in 
freely  applying  these  Avords  to  the  death  of  Christ,  if  the  meaning 
Avhich  they  intended  thereby  to  convey  were  such  as  it  is  “incred¬ 
ible  ”  that  the  Avords  should  naturally  have  suggested  to  their 
readers  1  If,  as  Mr  INIaurice  affirms,  “  the  heathen  signification  of 
the  words,  when  they  are  apgMed  to  a  Christian  use,  must  he  not 
merely  modified  hut  inverted  or  if,  as  Mr  JoAvett  maintains,  “  if/ie 
heathen  and  Jetoish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  WAS  NOT,  than  what  it  was  how  then  are  aa^c  to  account 
for  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in  applying  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
Avithout  scruple  or  reservation,  and  AAuthout  the  least  Avarning  or 
indication  of  a  change  of  meaning,  those  very  expressions  Avhich 
above  all  others  they  ought  to  have  avoided,  as  they  Avould  not  he 
thought  to  teach  the  A^ery  opposite  of  Avhat  they  meant  to  teach ; 
expressions  Aidiich  recpiire  to  he  absolutely  “inverted,”  as  regards 
their  well-knoAAm  and  current  signification,  before  they  can  become 
the  vehicles  of  Christian  truth — expressions  Avhich,  if  the  vieAVS  of 
Messrs  Mamice  and  Jowett  he  aaMI  founded,  were  sure  to  mislead 
those  to  Avhom  they  were  addressed,  and  actually  have  misled  the 
A'ast  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages  into  errors  of  a  most  serious 
kind  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  1  Certainly 
the  use  of  such  language  by  the  apostles  must,  on  the  principles  of 
these  Avriters,  he  regarded  as  inconsistent,  I  do  not  say  Avith  their 
inspiration  merely,  hut  Avith  their  soundness  of  judgment  and  accur¬ 
acy  of  apprehension  regarding  the  most  vital  matters  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  as  utterly  suhversiAm  of  any  confidence  we  might  have 
placed  in  them  as  authoritative  teachers  or  expounders  of  revealed 
truth. 

It  avails  nothing  to  say,  in  explanation  of  this  apostolic  usage, 
that  the  Greek  sacrificial  expressions  thus  employed  by  them  had 
been  previously  applied  to  the  JeAvish  sacrifices  in  the  Septuagint. 
Eor  this  only  shoAvs  that  those  learned  men  who  made  this  ancient 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  regarded  the  AVords  in  cpiestion  as 
fair  erpiivalents  for  the  corresponding  Avords  in  the  original  HebroAV ; 

*  Jowett,  ‘Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  and  Pioman-s, ’ 
ii.  479. 
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and  if  in  this  respect  the  Septuagint  translators  were  mistaken,  there 
was  so  much  the  greater  need  that  the  apostles,  Avhen  quoting  these 
misapplied  phrases  from  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  when  themselves 
making  a  like  inaccurate  use  of  them,  should  give  warning,  which 
they  have  never  done,  that  “  their  natural  signification  must  he,  not 
only  modified,  hut  inverted’''  in  order  to  guard  their  readers,  and 
especially  their  Gentile  readers,  against  an  otherwise  unavoidable 
misconception  of  the  most  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith. 


Note  G,  page  84. 

THE  ATONEMENT  NOT  THE  CAUSE,  BUT  THE  RESULT 
AND  MANIFESTATION  OF  THE  FATHER’S  LOVE. 

I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the  utterance  I  have  repeatedly  given 
to  the  statement  which  forms  the  title  of  this  Note,  has  led  some 
critics  in  the  Anglican  Church  to  speak  of  me  as  “  holding  a  sort  of 
modified  Calvinism,”  and  as  “  occupying  exactly  the  same  position 
with  those  who  in  America  are  called  Nexv-LUjld  Calvinists.” 

How  far,  in  this  respect,  I  have  heen  fairly  represented,  I  leave 
my  readers  to  judge  from  the  following  references. 

Dr  Charles  Hodge,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  what  is 
styled  “  the  Old  School  of  Calvinism  ”  in  the  United  States,  ex¬ 
presses  himself  thus,  with  reference  to  the  matter  in  question  : — 

“  The  grace  of  the  Gospel  is  not  obscured  by  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  but  rendered  the  more  conspicuous.  God  is  not  rendered 
merciful  bg  the  atonement  {as  some  slanderously  affirm  that  xve  say) ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  atonement  floics  from  His  infinite  love.  ...  It 
was  God’s  infinite  love  that  devised  the  plan  of  redemption  ;  and  it 
was  so  devised  that  the  exercise  of  love  should  be  perfectly  consist¬ 
ent  with  holiness,  and  in  order  that  God  might  be  just  in  justifying 
sinners.  Surely,  then,  our  doctrine  does  not  obscure  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  at  least  as  to  the  origin  of  the  plan  of  mercy.”  ^ 

The  late  Dr  Cunningham,  whom  no  one  will  represent  as  holding 
“  a  modified  Calvinism,”  speaks  to  the  like  effect : — 

“  Socinians,”  he  says,  “  represent  the  generally  received  doctrine 
of  atonement  as  implying  that  God  the  Father  is  an  inexorable 

*  ‘Princeton  Essays,’  1st  series,  p.  281. 
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tyrant,  wlio  insisted  on  tlie  rigorous  execution  of  tlie  tlireatenings  of 
the  law  until  Christ  interposed,  and  by  His  offering  up  of  Himself 
satisfied  God’s  demands,  and  thereby  introduced  into  the  divine 
mind  a  totally  different  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  sinners ;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  Avhich  was,  that  He  pardoned  in  j^lace  of  punishing  them. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  hid  a  mere  cari¬ 
cature  of  it.  Scripture  plainly  teaches,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
atonement  maintain — not  only  as  being  perfectly  consistent  with 
their  doctrine,  but  as  a  constituent  part  of  it — that  love  to  men,  and 
a  desire  to  save  them  from  rum,  existed  eternally  in  the  divine  mind 
— thcd  this  love  and  cornymssion  led  Him  to  devise  and  execide  a  plan 
of  salvation,  and  to  send  His  Son  to  save  sinners  hy  offering  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  their  sins.  The  atonement,  then,  was  the  consequence,  and 
not  the  cause,  of  God's  love  to  men,  and  of  His  desire  to  save  them. 
It  introduced  no  feeling  into  the  divine  mind  which  did  not  exist 
there  before,  though  it  certainly  removed  obstacles  which  other 
principles  of  His  nature  and  government  interposed  to  the  full  out¬ 
flowing  of  the  love  and  compassion  which  existed,  and  opened  up  a 
channel  by  which  God,  in  full  accordance  with,  and  in  glorious  illus¬ 
tration  of  all  His  perfections,  might  bestow  upon  men  pardon  and 
all  other  spiritual  blessings,  and  finally  eternal  life.”''*' 

If  more  ancient  authorities,  as  to  this  matter,  be  deemed  requisite, 
I  may  quote  the  following  statement  of  Dr  TItomas  Good'win,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Pirritan  divines,  and  an  influential  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly. 

“Christ  on  purpose  useth  this  speech  (John  xvi.  26,  27)  so  as  to 
dash  out  of  their  hearts  that  conceit  which  harboureth  in  many  of 
ours,  who  look  upon  God  in  the  matter  of  salvation  as  one  who  is 
hardly  entreated  to  save  sinners,  and  with  wliom  Christ,  through  the 
backwardness  of  His  heart,  hath  much  ado  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  when  He  doth  come  off  to  pardon.  He  doth  it  only  at  Christ’s 
entreaty,  having  otherwise  no  innate  motion  in  Himself  sufficient  to 
incline  His  heart  to  it.  .  .  .  You  are  deceived,  says  Christ ;  it  is 
otherwise  ;  my  Father’s  heart  is  as  much  towards  you,  and  for  your 
salvation,  as  mine  is ;  Himself,  of  Himself,  loveth  you.  And  the 
truth  is,  that  God  took  up  as  vast  a  love  to  us  of  Himself  at  first  as 
ever  He  hath  borne  us  since,  and  cdl  that  Christ  doth  for  us  is  hid 
the  expression  of  that  love  whiclt  was  taken  up  originally  in  God's 
own  heart.  Thus  we  find  that  out  of  that  love  He  gave  Christ  for 
us  (John  iii.  16).  Yea,  Christ’s  death  was  but  a  means  to  commend 

*  ‘Historic  Theology,’  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 
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or  set  forth  that  love  of  God  unto  us  (Rom.  v.  8).  Yea,  Christ  adds 
not  one  drop  of  love  to  God’s  heart,  hut  only  draws  it  out.”  * 

Charnoclc^  another  highly  distinguished  Puritan  writer,  has  \vritten 
a  long  and  elaborate  treatise  in  order  to  show  that  God  the  Father  is 
the  original  and  principal  author  of  the  scheme  of  reconciliation.  In 
the  course  of  this  argument  he  makes  the  following  statements, 
among  many  others  of  like  import  that  might  be  adduced  : — 

“  If  the  first  motion  came  not  from  the  Father,  it  would  represent 
Him  as  a  hard  master,  negligent  of  the  good  of  His  creatures,  with¬ 
out  bowels,  and  only  won  by  the  imj)ortunities  of  His  Son  to  have 
pity  upon  us.  The  sending  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  the  honour 
due  to  the  Father  in  the  work  of  redemption.  If  the  Father  were 
not  then  the  chief  author,  the  honour  of  the  love  of  Christ  would 
not  redound  to  Him ;  it  would  not  be  ‘  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of 
His  grace  ’  (Eph.  i.  6),  but  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  the  grace  of 
the  Son.  Herein  is  the  love  of  the  Father,  that  He  w^as  placable, 
desirous  to  be  at  peace,  and  that  He  appoints  His  Son  to  procure  it 
upon  such  honourable  terms  to  Himself,  that  He  might  communicate 
His  goodness  through  a  Mediator  to  the  polluted  and  rebellious 
world.  The  love  of  the  Father  in  this  dispensation  is  as  great  in 
moving  it,  as  the  love  of  Christ  Avas  in  consenting.” 

“  It  was  the  will  of  God  our  Father  that  Christ  should  give  Him¬ 
self  for  our  sins ;  Avherein  God  acted  not  only  as  a  just  judge,  to 
have  the  honour  of  His  law  maintained,  but  as  a  tender  father,  out 
of  a  paternal  affection  to  restore  the  creature  to  happiness.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  lays  oiu'  atonement  upon  the  will  of  God,  whereby 
Christ  was  authorised  to  this  work.” 

“  Christ  did  not  die  to  render  God  compassionate  to  us,  but  to 
open  the  passage  for  His  bowels  to  flow  doAvn  upon  us,  with  honour 
to  His  justice.  God’s  bowels  wrought  Avithin  Himself;  but  the  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced  by  justice  Avas  a  bar  to  the  floAving  of  them  upon 
men.  Christ  Avas  sent  to  remove  that  by  His  death,  that  the  mercy 
Avhich  sprang  up  from  eternity  in  the  heart  of  God  might  freely  floAV 
doAvn  to  the  creature.  .  .  .  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  doth  not  im¬ 
pair  the  kindness  of  God ;  His  pity  to  us  did  precede  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Christ.  It  AA^as  by  the  grace  of  God  that  Christ  tasted  death 
for  us.”  t 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  folloAving  statements  of  Dr  OvA’en, 
Avhose  strictly  Calvinistic  principles  Avill  not  be  called  in  question  : — 

*  Goodwin’s  Works  (Nicliol’s  edition),  vol.  iv.  p.  86. 

+  Charnock’s  Works  (Nicliol’s  edition),  vol.  iii.  p.  355,  409,  476. 
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“  This  work,  of  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  is  signally  ascribed 
by  the  apostles  unto  God  the  Father,  whose  love,  wisdom,  and  grace 
helievers  are  principally  to  eye  in  the  whole  loork  of  their  salvation, 
wrought  out  and  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  gave  and  sent 
His  Son  to  be  our  Saviour  and  Eedeemer,  so  that  in  Christ’s  whole 
work,  in  all  that  He  did  and  suffered.  He  obeyed  the  command  and 
fulfilled  the  will  of  the  Father.  Him  did  God  the  Father  ‘  send,’ 
and  ‘  seal,’  and  ‘  give,’  and  ‘  set  forth,’  as  the  Scripture  everywhere 
expresseth  it.  And  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  everywhere  remits  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  love,  will,  and  authority  of  His  Father,  in 
all  that  He  did,  taught,  or  suffered ;  so  seeking  the  glory  of  Him 
that  sent  Him.”  ^ 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  quote  farther  testimonies.  Those  above 
adduced  are  amply  sufScient  to  show  that  the  atonement  is  viewed 
by  its  intelligent  and  enlightened  advocates,  not  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  God’s  love  to  a  sinful  world,  but  as  the  most  astonishing 
manifestation  of  His  pre-existing  love  that  could  possibly  be  imagined ; 
and  that  those  who  represent  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  as 
“  averting  from  us  the  wrath  of  an  implacable  Being  who  is  in  Him¬ 
self  disinclined  to  show  mercy  to  us,  until,  by  the  intercession  and 
sufferings  of  His  beloved  Son,  a  sullen  and  ungracious  pardon  is  ex¬ 
torted  from  Him,”  are  grossly  slandering  or  caricaturing,  instead  of 
fairly  stating,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 


Note  H,  page  96. 

IMPUTATION  OF  SIN  TO  CHRIST. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  writer,  who  disclaims  the 
notion  of  imputed  guilt  as  implied  in  the  atonement,  should  yet 
speak  of  our  Lord  as  making,  on  the  part  of  men,  “  a  confession  of 
sin  which  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  contrition  and  re¬ 
pentance,”  and  should  represent  this  penitential  confession  of  our 
sins  as  “  due  from  the  Son  of  God  as  in  our  nature  and  our  true 
brother.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  statements  can  be  con¬ 
sistently  maintained,  except  upon  the  principle  that  there  was  on 
the  part  of  Christ  an  imputation  to  Himself  of  human  sins,  in 

*  Owen’s  Works  (Goold’s  edition),  vol.  xx.  p.  379,  380. 
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respect,  not  merely  of  their  Uahility  to  penal  consequences,  but  of 
their  inherent  sinfulness  and  morcd  culpability.  And  this  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  emphatically  disavowed  by  all  intelligent  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 

That  doctrine,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  represented  by  its 
adversaries  as  implying  that  the  moral  tuipitude  of  our  sins  was 
transferred  to  Christ,  to  the  effect  of  rendering  Him  personally  sin¬ 
ful  and  ill-deserving,  and  that  the  moral  excellence  of  His  righteous¬ 
ness  is  transferred  to  believers,  to  the  effect  of  rendering  them 
personally  upright  and  commendable.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
some  Antinomian  writers  have  broadly  maintained  this  vieAV  of  im¬ 
putation,  and  that  some  others,  not  professedly  Antinomian,  have 
occasionally  expressed  themselves  in  unguarded  language  that  seems 
to  give  it  countenance.  Such  a  view,  hoAvever,  is  altogether  inde¬ 
fensible.  The  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Jesus  Christ  has  reference 
exclusively  to  their  legal  forfeitures  and  liabilities.  It  implies  no 
such  thing  as  a  transference  to  Him  of  their  inherent  sinfulness  or 
moral  culpability.  Indeed,  such  a  transference  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Our  sins,  as  regards  their  moral  qualities,  are  our 
OAvn,  and  cannot  by  imputation  become  another’s.  Their  legal 
liabilities  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of  another  party,  who  under¬ 
takes,  with  the  sanction  of  the  supreme  Judge,  to  bear  these  legal 
liabilities  in  our  stead.  And  this,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  may  be  figurativel y  spoken  of  as  a  transference  of  the  sins 
themselves.  But  there  can  be  no  literal  transference  of  the  sins,  to 
the  effect  of  making  him  who  has  not  committed  them  a  sinful 
person,  and  of  rendering  us,  Avho  have  committed  them,  pure  and 
sinless. 

I  may  quote,  as  to  this  point,  the  following  statement  of  John 
Cwen,  whose  sentiments,  as  is  well  known,  Avere  thoroughly  Calvin- 
istic  :  “  It  must  be  observed,”  he  says,  *  “  respecting  the  imputation 
of  that  Avhich  is  not  antecedently  our  oavu,  that  no  imputation  of 
this  kind  accounts  those  unto  Avhom  anything  is  imjmted  to  have 
themselves  done  the  thhigs  Avdiich  are  imputed  to  them.  That  Avere 
not  to  impute,  but  to  err  in  judgment,  and  indeed  utterly  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Avhole  nature  of  gracious  imputation.  But  it  is  to  make 
that  to  be  ours  by  imputation  Avhich  Avas  not  ours  before,  unto  all  ends 
and  purposes  whereunto  it  loould  have  served  if  it  had  been  ours. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  manifest  mistake  of  their  OAvn  Avhich  some  persons 
make  the  ground  of  a  charge  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  For 

*  Owen’s  Works  (Goold’s  edition),  vol.  v.  p.  168,  16P. 
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they  say,  ‘  If  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  tlien  must  He  he 
esteemed  to  have  done  what  we  have  done  amiss,  and  so  he  the  greatest 
sinner  that  ever  was  ;  ’  and  on  the  other  side,  ‘  If  His  righteousness 
he  imputed  to  us,  then  are  we  esteemed  to  liawe  done  what  He  did, 
and  so  to  stand  in  no  need  of  the  pardon  of  sin.’  But  this  is  against 
the  nature  of  imputation,  which  proceeds  on  no  such  judgment ;  hut 
on  the  contrary  judgment,  that  we  ourselves  have  done  nothing  of 
what  is  imputed  to  us,  nor  Christ  anything  of  what  is  imputed  to 
Him.” 

That  this  statement  of  Owen  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
views  of  all  intelligent  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  will 
he  seen  hy  referring  to  an  ahle  dissertation  on  the  subject  contained 
in  the  first  series  of  the  ‘  Princeton  Theological  Essays.’ 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Jesus  Christ 
implies  oidy  His  being  made  liable  to  the  endurance  of  their  legal 
penalties,  without  any  transference  to  Him  of  their  moral  turpitude 
or  ill-desert.  And  when  so  regarded,  there  are  not  wanting  analo¬ 
gies  in  the  dealings  of  men  that  may  he  used  in  illustration  of  it. 
Thus,  the  debts  of  a  person  for  whom  I  have  become  security  may 
he  said  to  he  reckoned  or  imputed  to  me.  B;it  how,  or  to  what 
effect  1  Simply  to  the  effect  of'  making  me  legally  answerable  for 
the  payment  of  them ;  hut  not  at  all  to  the  effect  of  holding  me 
morally  c^dpahle  for  the  reckless  speculation,  extravagance,  or  fraud 
with  which  the  debtor  may  have  been  chargeable  in  contracting 
them.  In  like  manner,  when  Paul  wrote  to  Philemon  concerning 
Onesimus,  “  If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  ought,  put  that 
on  mine  account ;  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand,  I 
will  repay  it,”  *  we  cannot  suppose  the  apostle’s  meaning  to  have 
been,  that  he  was  willing  to  be  held  chargeable,  in  the  judgment  of 
Philemon,  with  the  moral  turpitude  of  any  fraud  or  breach  of  trust 
which  Onesimus  might  have  committed.  All  that  he  meant  evi¬ 
dently  was,  that  he  was  willing  to  take  upon  himself  the  consequences 
or  liabilities  which  rested  on  Onesimus  on  account  of  Avhat  had  been 
done  by  liim, — to  make  reparation  for  any  wrong  he  might  have 
inflicted, — or  to  pay  any  debt  which  he  might  have  incurred ;  so 
that  Onesimus  might,  in  consideration  of  Paul  becoming  thus  an¬ 
swerable,  be  freed  from  these  liabilities. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are  to  understand  the  imj)utation  of  our 
sins  to  Jesus  Christ,  Avhen  He  is  said  to  have  “  borne  them,”  or  to 
have  had  them  “  laid  upon  Him.”  The  meaning  of  it  is,  not  that 

*  Philemon  18,  19. 
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the  moral  turpitude  of  our  iniquities  was  transferred  to  Him,  so  as 
to  make  Him  personally  sinful  and  ill-deserving,  hut  simply  that 
having,  with  the  sanction  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  undertaken  to  he 
our  substitute,  and  made  Himself  accountable  for  our  sins,  He  was 
dealt  with  as  if  these  sins  had  been  His  own,  by  undergoing  for¬ 
feitures  or  penalties  on  account  of  them ;  just  as  a  surety,  without 
the  least  impeachment  of  his  own  personal  integrity  and  rectitude, 
is  held  bound  to  discharge  the  unfulfilled  obligations  of  the  person 
for  whom  he  has  made  himself  responsible. 

Now,  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  truly  reasonable  as  well  as 
scriptural  view  of  the  nature  of  imputation,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  any  siich  thing  as  a  confession  of  sins  by  him  to 

Avhom  they  are  imputed. 

As  bearing  on  this  point,  I  may  quote  the  following  remarks  from 
the  ‘  Princeton  Theological  Essays  ’  above  referred  to  :  “  It  has 
always  struck  us  as  rather  singular,  that  while  those  who  hold  the 
imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his  posterity,  do  at  the  same  time  hold 
the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ’s  righteousness  to 
us,  we  seldom  or  never  hear  (from  Calvinists  at  least)  the  same 
objections  to  the  idea  of  imputation  in  the  two  latter  cases  as  in  the 
first.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  the  hardihood  to  charge  the  whole 
Calvinistic  world  (who  teach  or  preach  the  doctrine  of  imputation) 
with  believing  that  Christ  personally  and  properly  committed  the 
sins  which  are  said  to  be  imputed  to  Him  1  or  that  the  moral  turpi¬ 
tude  of  these  sins  was  transferred  to  Him  ?  Now,  we  ask,  why  is 
this?  ...  We  are  asked  at  every  turn,  if  loe  have  ever  repented  of 
A  darn! s  sin  ?  Why  is  it  not  demanded  of  us,  if  Christ  ever  repented 
of  our  sins  .?  We  have  never  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  our  hearts 
torn  by  being  told  that  we  believe  and  teach  that  the  blessed  Saviour 
l)ecame  morally  a  sinner  by  having  our  moral  character  transferred 
to  Him.  If  this  is  imputation,  if  this  ‘  transfer  of  moral  character  ’ 
is  included  in  it,  Ave  have  not  Avords  to  express  our  deep  abhorrence 
of  the  doctrine.  ...  We  do  not  harbour  the  idea,  hoAvever,  that 
our  brethren  can  seriously  make  such  a  charge  :  nor  can  they  imagine 
that  Avhen  Ave  speak  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  Ave  are 
so  insane  as  to  mean  to  assert  that  His  moral  excellence  AAms  trans¬ 
ferred  to  us.  They  never  ask  us  ^Dl^ether  toe  feel  self-approhation 
and  complacency  for  what  Christ  did  (any  more  than  they  ask, 
Avhether  Christ  repented  of  our  sins).  Why  then  ask  us  if  we  feel 
remorse  and  self-reproach  for  Avhat  Adam  did  ?  We  say,  then,  that 
the  fact  that  Cahdnists  speak  in  the  same  terms  of  the  imputation  of 
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our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  His  righteousness  to  us,  which  they  use  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam’s  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  an  argument  of  con¬ 
clusive  force  to  prove  that  they  do  not  consider  either  the  idea  of 
personal  identification,  or  the  transfer  of  moral  character,  as  included 
in  the  doctrine  of  imputation.”  * 

Perhaps  it  may  he  thought  that  the  several  cases  of  imputation 
adduced  in  the  above  extract  are  not  strictly  parallel.+  But  tliis  is 
a  matter  which  we  are  not  for  the  present  called  to  discuss.  Our 
sole  object  in  quoting  the  passage  is  to  show  that  the  imputation  of 
our  sins  to  Christ,  and  the  imputation  of  His  righteousness  to  us, 
are  not  held,  by  the  strictest  Calvinists,  to  imply  that  Christ  expe¬ 
rienced  contrition  and  repentance  for  our  transgressions,  or  that  ice 
Jeel  complacency  and  self -approbation  for  His  perfect  rectitude. 


Note  I,  page  118. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  NATURAL  AND  MORAL  LAWS. 

It  is  one  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  present  day — an  error  into 
which  Dr  Young  and  Mr  Eobertson  of  Brighton  appear  to  have 
fallen — to  overlook  the  distinction  between  the  Moral  Law  and 
those  arrangements  of  the  physical  world  which  are  commonly  de¬ 
signated  “  laws  of  nature.”  These  two  kinds  of  ‘‘  laws  ”  cannot  be 
ranked  under  the  same  category.  The  “  laws  of  nature”  do  not,  in 
themselves  considered,  impose  upon  us  any  moral  obligation.  In 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  indeed,  we  are  bound  to  have  respect  to 
them  ;  not,  however,  by  reason  of  any  obligation  upon  our  conscience 
springing  from  the  laws  themselves,  but  by  reason  of  an  obligation  - 
springing  from  the  Moral  Law,  which  prescribes  prudence  as  a 
branch  of  our  duties,  and  requmes  us  so  to  act,  with  reference  to 
outward  objects,  as  to  secure  our  own  safety  and  welfare. 

As  a  proof  of  the  radical  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
physical  laws  and  moral  laws,  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  we  are  fully  warranted  to  counteract,  as  far  as  we 

*  ‘Princeton  Theological  E.ssays,’  p.  121. 

+  There  is  this  specialty  in  the  case  of  Adam’s  sin,  that,  along  with  the 
imputation  of  it,  there  is  entailed  upon  us  that  native  depravity  which  is  the 
source  of  all  our  actual  transgressions. 
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can,  the  operation  of  one  physical  law  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
operation  of  another ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  we  are  not 
warranted  to  violate  one  moral  obligation  with  a  view  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  another.  And  yet,  if  the  two  kinds  of  “  laws  ”  were  on  the 
same  footing,  the  man  who  ascends  in  a  balloon,  or  sails  in  an  iron 
ship,  so  as  to  counteract  the  law  of  gravitation,  would  be  no  less 
truly  criminal  than  the  man  who  violates  the  laAV  of  justice  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  claims  of  charity,  commits  “  pious  frauds”  in  order  to 
advance  the  cause  of  religion,  or  in  any  other  way  “  does  evil  that 
good  may  come.” 

Further,  if  the  suffering  which  ensues  on  the  breach  (so  to  call  it) 
of  a  law  of  nature  be  classed  under  the  same  head  Avith  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  moral  offence,  then  must  the  attempt  to  remove  or  alle¬ 
viate  such  suffering  be  denounced  as  a  crime  committed  against  the 
Supreme  Governor,  just  as  it  would  be  an  act  of  rebellion  against 
an  earthly  governor  to  rescue  a  prisoner  from  custody,  or  to  deliver 
a  condemned  criuiinal  from  the  scaffold.  So  palpable  are  the  ab¬ 
surdities  involved  in  this  identification  of  moral  laAvs  Avith  cosmical 
arrangements. 

For  a  full  illustration  of  this  topic  I  may  refer  to  the  admirable 
treatise  of  Dr  James  Buchanan,  entitled  ‘  Faith  in  God  and  IVIodern 
Atheism  Compared,’  vol.  ii.  p.  151-171.  And  in  more  special 
reference  to  the  atonement,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  fol¬ 
io  AA’ing  clear  and  able  statement  of  Dr  Candlish  : — 

“  Satisfaction  is  the  offering  of  a  compensation,  or  of  an  equum- 
lent,  for  some  AAWong  that  has  been  done.  The  idea  of  it  is  founded 
on  that  sense  of  justice  Avhich  is  inherent  and  ineradicable  in  every 
human  bosom.  When  Ave  see  an  injury  inflicted,  resentment  rises 
AA'ithin  us  ;  and  it  is  not  appeased  until  redress  is  given  to  the 
injured  party,  and  an  adequate  retribution  inflicted  on  the  Avrong- 
doer.  This  is  an  original  conviction  or  instinct  of  our  moral  nature. 
It  recognises  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  Avhen  a  man  breaks  the 
law  of  equity  or  honour  to  his  felloAV-man.  It  recognises  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  satisfaction,  also,  Avhen  a  man  breaks  the  law  of  duty  to  his 
God.  Its  appeal  is  to  laAv.  It  is  not,  hoAvever,  to  laAv  as  the  gene¬ 
ralised  expression  merely  of  Avhat  AA'e  observe  in  the  sequence  of 
events  and  the  succession  of  cause  and  effect  that  it  appeals  ;  but  to 
laAV  as  implying  authority  and  right  on  the  one  hand,  obligation  and 
responsibility  on  the  other. 

“  It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  satisfaction  being  given  for  a 
breach  of  the  so-called  laAV  of  gravity,  by  Avhich  a  heavy  body  Avhen 
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unsupported  falls  to  the  ground ;  or  of  the  law  of  heat,  by  which  a 
linger  thrust  into  the  tire  is  burned  ;  or  of  any  of  the  laws  of  health, 
by  which  excess  breeds  disease,  and  a  disordered  body  makes  a  dis¬ 
ordered  mind.  Such  laws  admit  of  no  compensation  or  equivalent 
in  any  case  coming  instead  of  the  result  natiirally  and  necessarily 
wrought  out  under  them.  If  I  fall,  I  break  the  law  of  gravity  in 
one  view,  for  I  have  not  observed  Avith  sufficient  care  the  conditions 
of  my  safety  under  it.  But,  in  another  view,  the  laAV  is  not  broken 
— it  tells  upon  me,  and  I  take  the  consequences.  There  is  no 
Avrong  here  ;  no  injury  for  Avhich  compensation  may  be  made  ;  no 
breach  demanding  satisfaction.  If  all  laAvs  Avere  of  that  nature, — if 
that  were  the  character  of  the  Avhole  government  of  God, — the  idea 
of  satisfaction  Avould  be  impossible. 

“  But  once  let  in  the  thought  of  moral  ohligation — let  laAV  be  the 
expression  of  the  freewill  of  a  ruler,  binding  authoritatively  the  free- 
Avill  of  the  subject — let  it  be  the  assertion  of  right  and  the  imposing 
of  duty — then,  Avhen  a  breach  of  that  laAv  occurs,  we  instinctively 
feel  that  satisfaction  is  due ;  and  to  meet  the  case,  it  must  be  satis¬ 
faction  bearing  some  analogy  and  proportion,  in  its  nature  and 
amount,  to  the  laAV  that  has  been  broken. 

“  All  this  is  irrespective  of  consequences.  Apart  altogether  from 
the  calculation  of  chances  or  probabilities  as  to  Avhat  evil  may  result 
from  the  wrong,  and  how  that  evil  may  be  obviated,  the  AAUong 
itself  is  felt  to  require  redress.  If  the  AATong-doer  Avere  alone  in  the 
universe,  Ave  have  an  instinct  Avhich  teaches  us  that  there  ought  to 
be  redress ;  a  righteous  instinct  which  craves  for  redress,  and  Avill 
not  rest  content  Avithout  it.  And  the  redress  must  be  either  ade¬ 
quate  retribution  inflicted  on  the  offender,  or  some  fair  equivalent 
or  compensation  instead.”  ^ 


Note  K,  page  136. 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  FOR  ALL  SINNERS. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  for  the  salvation  of  all  sinners 
is  no  less  earnestly  maintained  by  those  who  affirm  than  by  those 
Avho  deny  its  special  destination.  Thus  OAven  observes  :  “  To  the 

*  Candlisli  on  tlie  Atonement,  p.  134-136. 
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honour  of  Jesus  Christ  we  affirm,  that  such  and.  so  great  was  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  His  deatli  and  hlood-shedding, — of  so  precious 
a  value,  of  such  an  infinite  fulness  and  sufficiency  was  this  ohlation 
of  Himself,  that  it  was  every  way  able  and  perfectly  sufficient  to 
redeem,  justify,  reconcile,  and  save  all  the  sinners  in  the  world,  to 
satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for  all  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  and  to 
bring  them  every  one  to  everlasting  glory.  This  fulness  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  merit  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  foundation  for  the 
general  publishing  of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ;  because  the  way 
of  salvation  which  it  declares  is  wide  enough  for  all  to  walk  in. 
There  is  enough  in  the  remedy  which  it  brings  to  light  to  heal  all 
their  diseases,  and  to  deliver  them  from  all  their  evils.  If  there 
were  a  thousand  worlds,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  might  on  this  ground 
be  preached  to  them  all,  there  being  enough  in  Christ  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  them  all,  if  so  be  they  will  derive  virtue  from  Him  by 
touching  Him  in  faith.”  * 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  statement  of  Dr  Hodge ; 
“  The  righteousness  of  Christ,  consisting  in  the  obedience  and  death 
demanded  by  the  law  under  which  all  men  are  placed,  is  adapted 
to  all  men.  It  is  also  of  infinite  value,  being  the  righteousness  of 
the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  su^icient  for  all.  On  these 
two  grounds — its  adaptation  to  all  and  its  sufficiency  for  all — rests 
the  offer  made  in  the  Gospel  to  all.  Who  are  eventually  to  he  saved 
hy  it  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is  of  such  a  nature  and  value  that 
whosoever  accepts  of  it  shall  be  saved.  .  .  .  The  reason  why 

any  man  perishes  is,  not  that  there  is  no  righteousness  provided 
suitable  and  adequate  to  his  case,  or  that  it  is  not  freely  offered  to 
all  that  hear  the  Gospel,  but  sim2)ly  because  he  wilfully  rejects  the 
proffered  salvation.”! 

Now,  if  those  who  believe  the  atonement  to  have  been  specially 
destined  for  the  actual  salvation  of  the  elect,  do  nevertheless  main¬ 
tain,  thus  fully  and  unreservedly,  its  suitableness  and  sufficiency 
for  the  salvation  of  all  sinners,  can  they  be  justly  charged  with 
detracting  from  it  as  a  manifestation  of  God’s  fatherly  love  to  all 
mankind  1 

Of  course  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the  non-elect  that  the 
fatherly  love  of  God  can  be  held  to  be  obscured  by  them.  And 
hence  the  question  comes  to  be.  Wherein  does  the  atonement  pre¬ 
sent  a  less  gracious  as2:)ect  to  those  who  are  not  eventually  saved, 

*  Owen’s  Works  (Goold’s  edition),  vol.  x.  p.  297. 

t  ‘  Princeton  Essays,’  1st  series,  p.  291. 
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according  to  our  view  of  its  special  destination,  tlian  according  to 
the  vieAvs  entertained  by  those  who  dilier  from  us  1 

1.  The  Arminians,  in  the  first  place, — rejecting  as  they  do  the 
doctrine  of  unconditional  election  altogether, —  are  shut  iip  to  the 
position  that  God,  in  providing  the  atonement,  had  no  purpose  to 
secure  by  it  the  actual  salvation  of  any  sinners,  but  simply  to  remove 
obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  their  being  saved, — to  open  a  wide  door 
by  which  any  who  choose  may  enter  into  the  way  of  eternal  life, — 
to  otter  such  a  sacrifice  for  sin  as  should  make  it  compatible  with 
the  attributes  and  government  of  God  to  save  those  who  shall  faith¬ 
fully  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that,  according  to  the  Arminian  doctrine, 
all  men  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  in  which  the  non-elect  are 
according  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine ; — that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  in 
the  position  of  having  a  perfectly  suitable  and  sufficient  atonement 
freely  offered  to  their  acceptance,  hut  without  any  further  provision 
that  all,  or  any  of  them,  shall  accept  of  it,  so  as  to  he  actually  saved. 
The  atonement  per  se,  according  to  the  Arminian  view,  does  nothing 
more  for  cdl  men  than,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  view,  it  does  even 
for  the  non-elect.  It  does  not,  per  se,  secure  their  actual  salvation, 
but  merely  renders  salvation  attainahle  hy  them  on  condition  of  their 
repenting  and  helieving  the  Gospel.  Now,  certainly,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  do  less  than  this,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  most  de¬ 
cided  Calvinists,  who  hold,  in  the  words  of  Owen,  that  “  Christ’s 
oblation  of  Himself  was  every  way  sufficient  to  redeem  and  save  all 
the  sinners  in  the  world,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for  all  the 
sins  of  all  mankind,”  and  that  “  if  there  were  a  thousand  worlds, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  might  on  tliis  ground  be  preached  to  them  all, 
there  being  enough  in  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  them  all,  if  so  be 
they  will  derive  virtue  from  Him  by  faith.” 

2.  But  how  does  the  case  stand  with  those  semi- Arminians  (if  we 
may  so  call  them)  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election,  and  yet  deny  the  special  destination  of  the  atonement  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  eventually  saved  1  Can  it  be  truly  said 
that,  according  to  their  view,  the  atonement  exhibits  a  more  gracious 
manifestation  of  the  fatherly  love  of  God  to  sinful  men,  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  view  of  it  held  by  those  who  differ  from  them  1  I  cannot 
think  so.  They  do  indeed  express  themselves  in  very  broad  and 
unqualified  language  respecting  the  universal  benefits  of  the  Ee- 
deemer’s  sacrifice,  as  extending  ahke  to  every  member  of  the  hmnan 
race.  But,  when  we  ask  them  to  explain  more  particularly  the  exact 
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amount  and  import  of  their  statements,  it  very  soon  appears  that  the 
common  benefits,  held  hy  them  to  flow  from  the  Eedeemer’s  sacrifice 
to  all  mankind,  are  really  no  other  than  those  which  we,  who  differ 
from  them  respecting  the  destination  of  the  atonement,  do  never¬ 
theless  admit  to  have  flowed  from  it  with  the  same  unrestricted  and 
indiscriminate  universality. 

For,  what  do  they  really  mean  when  affirming  that  “  an  atone¬ 
ment  has  been  provided  alike  for  all,  and  is  intended  for  the  benefit 
alike  of  all”  1  Do  they  mean  that  “an  atonement  is  provided  and 
intended  for  all,  to  the  effect  of  securing  that  all  shall  he  eventually 
saved  hy  it  ”  ?  Do  they  mean  that  “  God,  in  appointing  the  Ee- 
deemer’s  sacrifice,  designed  that  it  should  procure  for  all  sinners  that 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a  cordial 
and  saving  reception  of  it  ”  1  By  no  means.  This  wordd  he  at 
variance  with  their  own  doctrine  of  a  designedly  limited  application 
of  the  atonement.  They  hold  that  the  elect  alone  shall  he  even¬ 
tually  saved,  and  that  it  is  God’s  purpose  to  confer  on  them  alone 
that  efficacious  grace  of  the  Holy  Sjjirit  hy  which  the  atonement  is 
savingly  applied. 

In  what  sense,  then,  consistently  with  their  own  principles,  can 
we  understand  them  as  affirming  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  pro¬ 
vided  alike  for  all  sinners  1  In  no  sense  that  I  can  think  of  beyond 
this,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  laid  a  suitahle  and  sufficient  basis 
for  the  salvation  of  all  men,  if  so  be  they  would  avail  themselves 
OF  IT, — or,  that  in  respect  of  intrinsic  worth  or  virtue,  it  lacks  no¬ 
thing  of  what  is  requisite  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole  of  our 
sinful  race,  “  if  peradventure  God  should  he  pleased  to  give  them 
repentance  unto  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.” 

The  fact  is  that,  as  regards  the  actual  attainment  of  salvation 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  there  is  a  limitation  on  the  principles 
of  either  party ;  while,  as  regards  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  as 
stood  in  the  ivay  of  salvation  being  attainahle  by  all  sinners  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  faithful  compliance  rvith  the  terms  of  the  Gospel,  there 
is,  on  the  principles  of  either  party,  the  same  perfectly  suitable 
and  adequate  provision  made  in  the  all-sufficient  merits  and  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  thus  does  it  appear,  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  what  is  called  a  “  universal  atonement,”  combined  with  a 
limited  purpose  in  the  Divine  mind  as  to  its  application,  are  really 
in  no  better  position  than  those  who  differ  from  them,  when  they 
come  to  explain  the  unrestricted  language  in  which  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  “the  Saviour  of  the  world,”  “the 
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ransom  for  all,”  the  “  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,” 
and  of  His  sacrifice  as  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  fatherly  love 
and  grace  of  God  to  all  mankind. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  that  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of  putting 
an  end  to  all  controversy  on  this  subject,  would  he  for  Calvinists  to 
fall  from  their  position  that  the  atonement  has  any  special  destin¬ 
ation.  This,  however,  is  a  course  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  we  dare 
not  adopt.  For,  mark  the  consequences  involved  in  such  a  conces¬ 
sion.  We  must  utterly  disconnect  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
persuading  and  enabling  men  to  receive  the  offered  salvation  and  to 
persevere  in  faith  and  holiness,  from  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  all  the  plenitude  of  His  gracious  in¬ 
fluences,  has  been  purchased.  We  must  cease  also  to  regard  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  effectually  securing  the  salvation  of  any  sin¬ 
ners.  We  must  be  content  to  think  of  it  as  merely  providing  a 
X>ossihility  of  salvation  :  And  we  must  look  to  the  faith  of  its  re¬ 
cipients  as  that  which  is  to  turn  the  possibility  into  an  actuality, 
— to  supplement  the  Saviour’s  work  instead  of  merely  resting  on 
it,  and  really  to  do  that  for  those  who  are  eventually  saved,  which 
all  that  the  Saviour  did  and  suffered  has  not  accomplished.  In 
a  word,  we  must  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Saviour’s 
atoning  death,  considered  in  itself,  has  done  nothing  more,  and  teas 
not  intended  to  do  anything  more,  for  those  who  are  saved  than 
for  those  who  perish.  These  are  consequences  which  appear  to 
us  necessarily  to  follow  from  a  denial  of  the  special  destination  of 
our  Lord’s  sacrifice,  or  from  holding  tiiat  it  was  alike  destined  for 
all  sinners.  And  therefore  it  is  that  we  shrink  from  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  because,  Avhile  professing  or  seeming  to  widen  the  extent  of 
the  atonement,  it  compromises  what  is  of  incomparably  greater 
importance, — the  recdity,  saving  power,  and  efficacy  of  the  atone¬ 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the 
atonement,  Avhile,  in  respect  of  actual  efficacy,  it  is  designed  for 
those  only  who  shall  be  eventually  saved  (which  is  really  very  like 
an  identical  proposition),  does  yet,  in  respect  of  its  perfection  and 
sufficiency,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  free  offers  of  salvation  that 
are  founded  on  it,  present  a  gracious  aspect  towards  all  sinners  of 
the  human  race.  Hay  rather,  we  maintain  that  it  does  as  much  for 
ALL  as,  on  the  principles  of  those  ivho  differ  from  us,  it  does  for  any, 
being  suitable  and  sufficient  for  all,  and  without  restriction  offered 
to  all, — insomuch  that  no  other,  or  greater,  or  more  freely  offered 
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atonement  would  be  requisite  for  the  salvation  of  all  sinners,  if  all 
would  but  avail  themselves  of  it. 

In  fine,  whatever  be  the  destination  of  the  atonement  when  vieived 
from  the  stand-i)oint  of  the  Omniscient  God,  to  whom  alone  all  His 
works  are  known  from  the  beginning,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that 
iclien  vieioed  from  Man’s  stand-point  (the  only  point  of  view  from 
which  ive  can  regard  it),  it  needs  must  be  looked  at  and  dealt  with 
as  if  intended  for  all.  No  man  living  has  any  reason  or  any  warrant 
to  exclude  himself  or  any  of  his  brethren  from  its  reference.  God’s 
decretive  xoill  is  one  of  those  “  secret  things  which  belong  unto  Him¬ 
self,”  and  Avhich  it  is  not  for  us  to  pry  into.  But  God’s  revealed 
'ivill  “belongs  to  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever,”  that  we  may  faith¬ 
fully  hear  it  and  cheerfully  comply  with  it.  And  what  is  His 
revealed  will  as  bearing  on  the  matter  in  question!  We  have  it 
clearly  announced  in  the  following  scriptural  testimonies  :  “  These 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name.” 
“  This  is  His  commandment,  that  we  should  believe  on  the  name  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  “  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out.”  “  God,  our  Saviour,  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.” 


Note  L,  page  147. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  GOD. 

Although  it  would  certainly  be  alike  fruitless  and  presumptuous 
to  attempt  a  solution  of  those  unsearchable  mysteries  with  which, 
to  the  limited  faculties  of  man,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes 
must  ever  remain  encompassed,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  seeking 
to  disentangle  it  from  some  of  those  extraneous  difficulties  in  which 
it  has  been  involved  through  misrepresentations  or  misconceptions 
of  its  true  import. 

1.  One  error  in  reference  to  this  subject,  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  is  an  oversight  of  the  connection  or  correspondence  between 
the  purposes  of  God  and  His  actual  procedure.  The  purposes  of 

*  John  XX.  31 ;  1  John  iii.  23 ;  John  vi.  37 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  3,  4. 
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God  are  but  His  actions  in  prior  intention  ;  and  His  actions  are 
but  His  purposes  in  actual  accomplishment.  “  Whatsoever  comes 
to  pass,”  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  nothing  else,  is,  in  every  case, 
the  thing  Avhich  God  has  predetermined. 

If  this  consideration  were  duly  kept  in  view,  it  would  silence 
many  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  For  if  the 
purposes  of  God  have  respect  to  things  just  as  they  are,  it  is  clear 
that  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  wisdom,  goodness,  or  recti¬ 
tude  of  these  purposes,  further  than  a  like  exception  may  be  taken 
to  that  actual  course  of  the  divine  administration  by  which  they 
are  eventually  carried  into  effect.  Ho  one  will  he  so  unreasonable 
as  to  allege  that  a  line  of  conduct,  which  is  in  itself  right,  becomes 
wrong  so  soon  as  it  is  found  to  have  been  adopted,  not  rashly  or 
casually,  but  in  fulfilment  of  a  deliberate  intention.  The  fore¬ 
thought  or  determinate  purpose  with  which  any  action  is  done,  may 
make  that  action  more  cornmendahle,  if  it  be  in  itself  right,  or  more 
reprehensihle,  if  it  be  in  itself  wrong ;  but  cannot,  with  any  show  of 
reason,  be  supposed  to  transform  altogether  the  moral  quality  of  the 
action,  so  as  to  make  what  is  in  itself  good  subject  to  blame,  or 
what  is  in  itself  bad  worthy  of  commendation.  How,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  fully  believed  by  all  Christians  that  God’s  actual  procedure — 
though  to  our  minds  it  be  often  mysterious — is  wdse  and  just  and 
good  and  holy,  they  needs  must  ascribe  the  same  characteristics  to 
His  eternal  purposes,  by  which  that  actual  procedure,  and  nothing 
else,  was  predetermined.  They  cannot  consistently  regard  it  as 
objectionable  that  God  should  have  previously  resolved  to  do  those 
self-same  things  in  which,  Avhen  He  actually  does  them,  they  believe 
that  there  is  nothing  objectionable. 

The  same  consideration  furnishes  a  ready  reply  to  the  shallow 
objection,  so  frequently  alleged  against  the  doctrine  of  predestina¬ 
tion — namely,  that  it  suqyersedies  the  use  of  means  and  personal 
efforts  for  the  attainment  of  those  things  which  God  has  predeter¬ 
mined.  For  if  the  divine  purposes  have  respect  to  “  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass,”  and  are  “executed  in  the  works  of  creation  and  of 
providence,”  then  must  these  purposes  be  viewed  as  having  re¬ 
ference, — not  to  unconnected  or  isolated  occurrences,  standing  in  no 
manner  of  relation  to  one  another,— but  to  the  whole  concatenation 
of  events  which  constitute  the  course  of  divine  providence, — to 
things  as  they  actually  emerge,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
and  with  the  mutucd  connections  and  dependencies  which  subsist 
among  them.  The  same  divine  purpose  which  determines  any 
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event,  determines  that  event  as  produced  by  its  causes,  promoted 
by  its  means,  depending  on  its  conditions,  and  followed  by  its 
results.  Things  do  not  come  to  pass  in  a  state  of  isolation;  neither 
were  they  predetermined  so  to  come  to  pass.  In  other  words, 
God’s  purpose  embraces  the  means  along  with  the  end, — the  cause 
along  with  the  effect, — the  condition  along  with  the  result  or  issue 
suspended  on  it,^ — the  order,  relations,  and  dependencies  of  all 
events,  as  no  less  essential  to  the  divine  plan  than  the  events  them¬ 
selves.  With  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  for  example, 
the  purpose  of  God  is,  not  only  that  they  shall  be  saved,  but  that 
they  shall  believe,  repent,  and  persevere  in  faith  and  holiness  in 
order  to  salvation.  The  case,  therefore,  that  is  often  put  by 
objectors,  is  an  impossible  one.  When  they  say,  “  If  we  are 
elected,  we  shall  certainly  be  saved,  do  what  we  will;  and  if  we  are 
not  elected,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  saved,  do  what  we  may  ” — 
they  are  making  a  supposition  which  the  nature  of  the  case  does 
not  admit  of.  Xo  man  can  be  of  the  number  of  the  elect  if  he 
utterly  neglects  the  appointed  means  of  salvation.  And  no  man 
can  be  of  the  number  of  the  non-elect,  if  he  truly  repents,  and  un- 
feignedly  believes  the  Gospel,  and  does  whatever  else  the  Word  of 
God  requires  of  him  as  necessary  to  the  idtimate  enjoyment  of 
eternal  life.  The  salvation  of  a  sinner  is  actually  brought  to  p)0.ss, 
according  to  the  plainest  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the 
ivay  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  no  otherwise;  and  hence,  it  must 
needs  be  in  this  way,  and  no  otherwise,  that  the  salvation  of  a 
sinner  has  in  any  case  been  predetermined.  For  the  purposes  of 
God  have  always  reference  to  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  and 
nothing  else,  than  that  which,  in  its  appointed  time,  is  actually 
accomplished. 

2.  Another  error  in  reference  to  the  divine  purposes  has  arisen 
from  attaching  to  some  of  the  expressions  applied  to  them  a  farther 
meaning  than,  when  so  applied,  they  can  properly  be  held  to  bear. 
I  allude  to  the  words  “  ordain  ”  and  “  decree.”  These  words,  as 
used  among  men,  ordinarily  convey  the  ideas  of  “public  proclama¬ 
tion,”  “authoritative  command,”  “peremptory  injunction,”  all  of 
which  are  as  hir  as  possible  from  being  characteristic  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  God.  For  these,  unlike  what  we  commonly  call  “decrees,” 
are  known  only  to  Him  in  whose  counsels  they  have  originated. 
In  some  exceptional  cases,  indeed.  He  has  been  pleased  to  give  a 
prophetic  intimation  of  them  to  His  creatures.  But  with  these  rare 
exceptions  they  are  veiled  in  impenetrable  darkness.  There  is  no 
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announcement  made  of  them,  no  authority  wielded  hy  them,  no 
manner  of  force  or  efficient  influence  exerted  by  them. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  of  the  prejudice  with  wdiich  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  is  regarded,  arises  from  overlooking  the 
consideration  I  have  just  mentioned.  Men  are  exceedingly  apt, 
when  speaking  or  hearing  of  “  the  decrees  of  God,”  to  attach  to 
them  the  idea  of  express  commands  or  peremptory  enactments^  hy 
which  the  will  of  some  uncontrollable  sovereign  is  authoritatively 
declared  and  rigidly  enforced,  or  otherwise  to  ascribe  to  them  some 
direct  and  potent  influence  in  bringing  to  pass  the  events  to  which 
they  relate.  This,  however,  is  altogether  a  misconception.  The 
decrees  of  God  are  merely  His  purposes.  He  alone,  except  when 
they  are  i^rophetically  announced,  is  cognisant  of  them  ;  and  He 
alone,  if  we  may  so  speak,  is  influenced  by  them.  At  least,  they 
have  no  direct  influence  on  any  besides  Him.  They  are  God’s 
secret  designs  for  the  regulation  of  His  own  procedure.  But  they 
are  not  rides  or  laws  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  others  ;  still  less 
are  they  powers  or  agencies  exerted  for  the  coercion  of  others.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  themselves,  they  are  confined  to  God  alone  ;  and  they 
must  first  have  had  effect  given  to  them  in  His  actual  doings — in 
other  words,  they  must  have  ceased  to  be  mere  purposes,  by  being 
carried  out  and  embodied  in  action — before  any  other  being  in  the 
universe  can  be  influenced  by  them.  It  is  a  gross  error,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  the  purposes  of  God  as  exercising  a  comprdsory  influence 
on  His  creatures.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  not  by  His  purposes  at  all,  but 
only  by  His  actual  procedure,  that  any  influence,  whether  compul¬ 
sory  or  otherwise,  can  be  exerted  upon  us. 

3.  A  farther  error,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  has  arisen  from 
ignoring  or  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  purposes  of  God  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  only  permissive. 

That  they  are  so,  is  evidently  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith.  For  wffiile  we  are  there  told  that  “  God  from  all  eternity 
did  unchangeably  ordain  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,”  *  it  is  added 
immediately  after,  as  a  qualification  of  this  statement,  “  yet  so  as 
thereby  neither  is  God  the  author  of  sin.,  nor  is  violence  offered  to 
the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor  is  the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second 
causes  taken  away,  hut  rather  established^”  These  words  plainly 
imply  that  the  purposes  of  God  are  only  permissive,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  respect  to  those  events  which  are  to  be  brought  about  hy 
the  will  of  free  agents,  and  more  particularly  in  so  far  as  they  have 
*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  iii.  sec.  1. 
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respect  to  the  commission  of  sins,  of  which  it  would  he  gross  im¬ 
piety  to  suppose  that  God  is  in  any  sense  the  originator. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  what  is  said,  in  other  parts 
of  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  regarding  the  execution 
of  the  divine  purposes.  Thus  we  are  told  that  “  God  by  His  pro¬ 
vidence  ordereth  all  things  to  fall  out  according  to  the  nature  of 
second  causes,  either  necessarily,  freely,  or  contingently ;  ”  *  and 
that  the  providence  of  God  extends  even  to  the  sins  of  His  crea¬ 
tures  “  by  such  a  permission  as  hath  joined  with  it  a  most  wise 
and  powerful  hounding,  and  otherwise  ordering  and  governing 
them,  in  a  manifold  dispensation,  to  His  own  holy  ends;  yet  so  as  the 
sinfulness  thereof  proceedeth  only  from  the  creature,  and  not  from 
God,  who,  being  most  holy  and  righteous,  neither  is  nor  can  be  the 
author  or  approver  of  sin.”  And  more  particularly,  as  regards  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents,  we  are  told  that  they  Avere  “  left  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  their  own  will”t  Avhen  they  committed  it ;  and  that  “  this 
their  sin  God  was  pleased,  according  to  His  wise  and  holy  counsel, 
to  permit.” X 

We  are  all  ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  actual  government  of  the 
unHerse,  there  are  some  things  which  God  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  allowing,  while  as  regards  other  things  He  is  directly  concerned 
in  the  doing  of  them.  And  this  distinction  is  fully  recognised  in 
Scripture,  as  when  it  is  Avritten  of  God,  that  “  in  times  past  He 
suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  OAvn  ways,”§  that  “He  endured 
with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruc¬ 
tion,”  |1  that  “He  gave  up  the  Israelites  to  their  own  hearts’  lust, 
and  they  Avalked  in  their  OAvn  counsels.”  H  What,  then,  does  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  amount  to,  Avhen  viewed  in  relation  to 
these  two  departments  of  the  divine  procedure  %  The  amount  of  it 
is  simply  this  :  that  Avhatever  God  does  in  the  course  of  His  pro¬ 
vidence,  He  always  intended  to  do  ;  and  Avhatever  in  the  course  of 
His  providence  He  pjermits  to  he  done  by  other  free  agents.  He 
always  intended  to  jpermit.  And  Avhen  thus  stated,  it  is  impossible 
to  charge  the  doctrine,  either  Avith  subverting  the  liberty  of  the 
hiunan  Avill,  or  Avith  making  God  the  author  of  sin. 

4.  In  connection  Avith  the  remark  I  have  just  made,  it  may  be 
further  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  much  unmerited  odium  by  being  associated,  and  I  may 

*  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  v.  sec.  2,  4.  +  Shorter  Catechism,  ques.  13. 

t  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  v.  sec.  1.  §  Acts  xiv.  16. 

II  Horn.  i.x.  22.  H  Psalm  Ixxxi.  12. 
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even  say  identified,  -witli  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  the  necessity 
of  human  actions. 

It  cannot  he  denied  that,  since  the  days  of  President  Edwards, 
these  two  doctrines  have  hy  the  vast  majority  of  modern  Cal¬ 
vinists  been  held  to  he  inseparable.  It  is  equally  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Calvin  himself  did  not  by  any  means  concur  in  this 
opinion  ;  and  that  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  so  far  as  their 
sentiments  can  be  ascertained  from  the  terms  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  appear  rather  to  have  leant  to  the  side  of  liberty  than  to 
that  of  necessity.  Of  this  Sir  William  Hamilton'^  was  so  fully 
persuaded,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  a  charge  of  gross 
heresy  against  the  great  mass  of  modern  Scottish  theologians,  for 
advocating  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  in  downright 
opposition  to  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  And  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cunningham,  t  while  endeavouring  with  much  ability  to  vin¬ 
dicate  Dr  Chahners,  Principal  Hill,  and  other  Necessitarians  from 
the  charge  of  heresy,  is  nevertheless  obliged  to  admit  that  “  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Calvinistic  theology  which  makes  it  indispen¬ 
sable  for  its  supporters,  in  point  of  logical  consistency,  to  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  and  he  strongly  deprecates  the 
course  followed  by  Edwards,  Hill,  Chalmers,  and  others,  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  two  doctrines  to  be  inseparable,  “  as  elevating  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  to  a  place  and  influence  to  which  it  has  not,  and  cannot 
have,  a  rightful  claim  ;  and  as  laying  upon  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  predestination  a  burden  of  servitude  to  which  it  cannot  be  legiti¬ 
mately  subjected.”  “  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,” 
he  continues,  “  has  a  sufficiently  strong  foundation  in  direct  evidence, 
both  from  reason  and  Scripture,  to  maintain  itself  in  opposition  to 
all  inferential  objections  to  it  (and  there  are  really  no  others),  and 
to  bear  up  along  with  it  every  position,  theological  or  philosophical, 
that  can  be  really  proved  to  be  involved  in  or  deducible  from  it. 
But  still,  as  it  is  a  doctrine  which  usually  calls  forth  strong  preju¬ 
dices,  and  is  assailed  by  plausible  objections,  we  should  beware  of 
attempting  to  burden  it  with  any  weight  which  it  is  not  bound  to 
carry  ;  or  representing  it  as  obliged  to  stand  or  fall  with  a  doctrine, 
like  that  of  philosophical  necessity,  so  much  inferior  to  it,  at  once 
in  intrinsic  importance  and  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  on 
which  it  rests.” 

5.  I  cannot  refrain  from  supplementing  these  remarks  with  the 

*  Hamilton’s  ‘  Discussions,’  p.  628. 

b  Cunningham’s  ‘Theology  of  the  Reformation,’  p.  511,  517. 
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following  admiraEle  statements  of  Dr  South,  who,  with  all  his  op¬ 
position  to  Puritanism,  was  yet,  as  to  the  question  before  us,  a 
decided  Calvinist. 

Speaking  of  the  Divine  purposes,  he  says  that,  “  Be  they  never 
so  absolute,  yet  they  have  no  causal  influence  upon  sinful  actions  ; 
no,  nor  indeed  upon  any  actions  else,  forasmuch  as  the  bare  decree 
or  purpose  of  a  thing  produces  or  puts  nothing  in  being  at  all.  It 
is,  as  the  schools  call  it,  an  immanent  act — that  is,  such  a  one  as 
rests  wholly  within  God,  and  effects  nothing  without  Him.  Be¬ 
sides,  whenever  God  decrees  or  purposes  that  a  thing  shall  come  to 
pass.  He  decrees  or  purposes  the  manner  of  its  production  also,  and 
that  suitably  to  the  Avay  of  working  proper  to  that  cause  by  which 
it  is  effected ;  for  example,  if  He  decrees  or  purposes  that  a  man 
shall  do  such  or  such  a  thing.  He  decrees  or  purposes  that  the 
man  shall  do  it  freely,  or  agreeably  to  that  liberty  of  will  which 
his  nature  invests  him  with. 

“  But  does  not  everything  decreed  by  God  certainly  and  neces¬ 
sarily  come  to  pass  1  And  then,  how  can  we  prevent  it  ?  Is  there 
not  a  force  put  upon  us  from  Heaven  to  do  the  thing  that  is  thus 
decreed  1 

“  I  answer,  no.  For  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  mere 
illative  necessity,  which  consists  only  in  the  logical  consequence  of 
one  thing  upon  another,  and  a  causal  necessity,  which  efficiently 
determines  and  puts  the  faculty  upon  working.  The  divine  de¬ 
cree  or  purpose  exerts  no  force  or  impulse  upon  man’s  will,  hut 
leaves  it  to  its  own  natural  liberty.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  by 
the  former  kind  of  merely  illative  necessity  the  thing  decreed  will 
assuredly  have  its  event.  But  this  is  no  greater  necessity  than 
God’s  forelcowledge  puts  upon  the  event  of  the  thing  foreknoAvn. 
And  I  suppose  none  will  say  that  God’s  foreknowledge  of  a  man’s 
actions  does,  by  any  active  influence,  necessitate  that  man  to  do 
those  actions ;  albeit,  that  this  consequence  stands  unshakable,  that 
whatever  God  foreknows  a  man  will  do,  shall  certainly  be  done  by 
that  man.  Otherwise,  where  is  God’s  omniscience  or  infallibility  1 
.  .  .  .  Let  any  one  compare  God’s  decree  and  His  foreknow¬ 

ledge,  and  he  will  find  that,  as  to  the  event,  the  same  necessity 
passes  both  upon  the  thing  decreed  and  the  thing  foreknown.  And, 
therefore,  if  men  will  confess  that  God’s  foreknowledge  does  not 
force  or  push  a  man  upon  the  doing  of  anything,  it  will  foUow  also 
that  neither  does  His  decree.  But  if,  in  scanning  either,  there  oc¬ 
curs  any  difficulty,  to  our  apprehensions  not  resolvable,  it  is  be- 
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cause  God  is  infinite,  and  because  an  infinite  mind,  both  in  its 
knowledge  and  purposes,  proceeds  not  according  to  the  methods  and 
measures  of  a  finite  understanding.  And  upon  this  account  all  the 
arguments,  which  with  so  much  noise  and  confidence  are  urged 
against  God’s  decrees,  will  he  found  to  he  hut  popular  and  falla¬ 
cious,  and  grounded  upon  the  application  of  men’s  ways  of  acting 
and  apprehending  to  God ;  and  consequently  they  tend  to  disprove 
God’s  infinity  as  much,  or  more,  than  anything  else. 

None  are  so  apt  to  babble  about  predestination  as  the  illiterate 
vulgar,  and  from  hence  to  take  reasons  for  Avhat  they  are  to  do. 
But  what  can  warrant  them  to  insist  upon  mysteries  when  they  are 
called  to  duties  ?  Why  pore  and  break  their  brains  upon  the 
hidden  senses  of  a  decree,  when  they  have  the  plain  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  voice  of  a  precept  1  God  hath  shown  thee,  0  man,  what  is 
good  and  what  is  evil.  He  has  placed  life  and  death  before  thee. 
This  is  the  rule  by  which  thou  must  stand  or  fall.  And  no  man 
loill  find  that  Ms  fulfilling  God's  secret  purpose  will  hear  him  out  in 
his  breach  of  God's  reoealed  will.”* 


Note  M.,  page  157. 

UNION  OF  BELIEVERS  WITH  CHRIST. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  believers  are  represented  in  Scripture 
not  only  as  “  rcce/rmg  Christ”  by  faith,  but  as  being  intimately 
and  vitally  united  to  Him.  Their  union  to  Him  is  likened  to 
that  which  subsists  between  husband  and  wife,  between  the  vine- 
branches  and  the  stock,  or  between  the  members  of  the  body  and 
the  head.  And  in  virtue  of  it,  we  are  taught  that  “  He  is  in  them, 
and  they  in  Him;”  that  “their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God;” 
that  they  are  “  crucified  with  Christ,  and  live  no  more  themselves, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  them  ;  ”  that  they  are  “  quickened  together 
with  Christ,”  and  “  risen  with  Him  ;”  that  “  Christ  dwells  in  their 
hearts  by  faith ;”  that  “  Christ  is  in  them,  the  hope  of  glory  ;” 
that  “  abiding  in  Him  they  bring  forth  much  fruit ;”  and  that  they 
“  grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ, 
*  South’s  Sermon  on  James  i.  14. 
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from  wliom  the  whole  body,  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the 
edifying  of  itself  in  love.” 

This  subject  of  the  union  of  believers  with  Christ  ought  certainly 
to  have  a  greater  prominence  assigned  to  it  than  it  has  usually  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church.  Tor  the  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  is  fitted  to  throw  light  on  many  things  connected 
with  the  method  of  redemption,  which  might  otherwise  seem  to  be 
obscure  and  unaccountable ;  and  in  particular  to  dispel  much  of  the 
prejudice  with  which  such  doctrines  as  “  the  imputation  of  the  sins 
of  believers  to  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “  the  imputation  of  His  righteous¬ 
ness  to  believers,”  are  apt,  Avhen  their  union  with  Him  is  lost  sight 
of,  to  be  regarded. 

The  chief  thing,  however,  which  for  the  present  I  am  concerned 
to  remark  is,  that  this  union,  as  regards  the  subjects  of  it,  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  personal  matter.  The  one  party  to  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  distinct  personal  being.  And  who  are  the  other  parties  1 
Not  manhood  in  the  abstract,  nor  all  men  indiscriminately  or  in  the 
mass,  but  certain  individual  men  whom  the  Scriptures  plainly  dis¬ 
tinguish  as  united  to  Christ,  from  others  who  have  no  connection 
with  Him.  It  seems  evident,  then,  that  for  the  constitution  of  such 
a  union  the  Saviour’s  mere  assumption  of  our  common  nature  is  not 
sufficient.  Something  more  is  needed,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
united  to  Him,  to  give  them,  individually  and  personally,  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  Him  which  does  not  pertain  to  others.  And  this  some¬ 
thing  is  just  that  appropriating which  is  wrought  in  each  one 
of  them  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  which  they  become,  as  it  were, 
engrafted  into  Christ,  so  as  to  be  not  only  partakers  of  His  benefits, 
but  animated  by  His  Spirit,  conformed  to  His  likeness,  and  closely 
identified  with  Him  in  all  His  interests  and  purposes. 

There  are  some  who  would  resolve  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ 
into  what  they  call  an  “  identification  of  Himself  ivitli  sinnersfi 
rather  than  a  substitution  of  Himself  in  the  room  of  sinners.  But 
instead  of  saying  that  “  Christ  identified  Himself  with  sinners,”  it 
would  assuredly  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  sinners  must  identify 
themselves  ivith  Christ  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  His  media¬ 
tion.  And  this  identification  of  sinners  with  the  Saviour  is  to  each 
of  them,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a  matter  of  personal  concern. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Saviour’s 
mere  assumption  of  the  common  nature  of  the  human  race.  It  re- 
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quires  a  personal  appropriation  of  Him  for  their  own  behoof  in  the 
exercise  of  faith,  whereby  they  receive  and  rest  upon  Him  alone  for 
salvation,  as  He  is  offered  to  them  in  the  Gospel. 


Note  N,  page  21 1. 

HEB.  xii.  23. 

According  to  Dr  Candlish,  “  the  Church  of  the  first-horn  which 
are  written  in  heaven’'  signifies  “  the  entire  body  of  New  Testament 
believers”  —  the  “many  brethren  with  Avhom  the  Son  shares  His 
birthright  or  right  of  primogeniture  while  “  the  sjnrits  of  just  men 
made  perfect”  are  “those  just  men  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  whose 
spiritual  state,  while  they  lived  and  when  they  died,  there  was  a 
certain  incompleteness  or  defect,”  which  is  now  remedied  by  their 
being  at  length  admitted  to  share  in  the  same  privileges  of  sonship 
with  Christian  believers. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  construction  tiius  put  upon 
either  of  these  expressions  is  a  sound  one. 

1.  As  to  “  the  Church  of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in 
heaven,”  I  agree  with  Owen,  Delitzsch,  Alford,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  critics,  in  thinking  that  it  denotes  the  Church  below,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Clmrch  above.  Those  persons  of  whom  our 
Lord  says  (Luke  x.  20),  “  Rejoice  because  your  names  are  written  in 
heaven,”  were  persons  yet  living  on  earth.  And  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  such  also  was  the  condition  of  those  members  of  “  the 
Church  of  the  first-born  ”  who  are  similarly  described.  Why  should 
they  be  spoken  of  as  merely  '•^■written  in  heaven”  if  they  were 
already  in  actual  possession  of  heaven  1  Surely  this  expression 
better  accords  with  the  supposition  that  they  have  not  yet  entered 
on  the  full  privileges  of  their  heavenly  citizenship,  although  they 
have  their  names  inscribed  in  the  heavenly  roll.  Besides,  as  Alford 
observes,  the  word  ‘K>iXr,cla,  when  applied  to  men  and  not  to  angels, 
designates  everywhere  the  assembly  of  the  saints  on  earth.  And 
the  immediate  sequence  of  the  clause,  “and  to  God  the  Judge  of 
all,”  seems  best  explained  by  supposing  that  “the  Church”  referred 
to  is  the  Church  militant  here  below,  which  looks  to  the  righteous 
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judgment  of  God  for  deliverance  from  her  slanderers  and  perse¬ 
cutors. 

But  if  it  be  the  saints  in  heaven  that  are  here  spoken  of,  we  have 
no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  designation  given  to  them,  as  “  the 
Church  of  the  Jirst-born,”  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  Old  Testament 
saints.  For  tu  them  pertained  “the  adoption”  as  well  as  to  us 
(Bom.  ix.  4).  And  Paul,  in  Gal.  iv.  1,  2,  unqiiestionably  recognises 
them  as  having  been  sons  and  heirs  of  God,  although,  being  “  under 
tutors  and  governors,”  they  did  not  enjoy  on  earth  the  full  privileges 
of  their  sonship. 

2.  Regarding  the  other  phrase,  “  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per¬ 
fect,”  some  critics  (as  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  Ebrard)  hold  that  it 
specially  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  saints.  Others,  as  Grotius, 
Bengel,  Sykes,  Baumgarten,  and  Storr,  maintain  the  directly  oppo¬ 
site  opinion,  that  it  refers  exclusively  to  believers  under  the  New 
Testament.  While  by  a  third  and  much  more  numerous  class,  in¬ 
cluding  Knapp,  Tholuck,  Bisping,  Delitzsch,  Owen,  Stuart,  and 
Alford,  it  is  held  to  have  a  general  reference  to  all  departed  saints, 
who,  though  still  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  are 
already,  as  regards  their  spirits,  “  made  perfect,”  having  finished 
their  earthly  trials  and  entered  into  their  heavenly  rest. 

The  last  of  these  views,  I  think,  is  that  which  would  naturally 
occur  to  any  intelligent  reader  of  the  passage  who  is  not  bent  on 
the  establishment  of  some  particular  theory.  For  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  restricting  the  phrase  in  question  to  one  special  class 
of  departed  saints  more  than  another.  And  if  by  “  the  Church  of 
the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven  ”  we  understand  the  xohole 
company  of  the  faithful  here  helow,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  other¬ 
wise  interpret  “the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect”  than  as  signi¬ 
fying,  with  equal  generality,  the  whole  company  of  the  saints  above. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  to  indicate 
that  the  perfecting  of  “  the  spirits  of  the  just,”  Avho  are  here  referred 
to,  consisted  in  the  removal  of  any  defects  adhering  to  them  even  in 
their  heavenly  condition.  Rather  must  we  suppose  it  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  removal  of  all  the  imperfections  of  their  earthly  state, 
and  as  having  taken  place  when  they  entered  the  celestial  mansions. 
They  were  imj^erfect  while  they  dwelt  on  earth,  but  were  “  made 
perfect”  when  received  into  heaven. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  even  if  we  suppose  their  state  in  the 
world  above  to  have  been  ameliorated  after  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  amelioration  should 
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be  held  to  refer  exclusively,  or  even  specially,  to  their  adoption. 
For  all  their  other  privileges,  as  well  as  this,  must  be  traced  to  the 
finished  work  of  the  Saviour.  “  If  sons  before,”  says  Dr  Candlish, 
“  they  were  so  prospectively,  and  as  it  were  potentially,  in  posse 
rather  than  in  esse :  they  are  sons  now  really  and  truly,  in  a  sense 
and  to  an  effect  impossible  before.”  *  But  with  equal  truth  may  it 
be  said,  that  they  loere  redeemed  prospectively,  and  justified  p)rosp)ec- 
lively.  Whatever  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessings  they  enjoyed 
were  all  alike  conferred  on  them  in  anticipation  of  the  Saviour’s 
work.  And  it  was  only  when  that  work  had  been  consummated 
that  the  ground  of  these  blessings  was  fully  explained  and  mani¬ 
fested. 


Note  O,  page  235. 

THE  SONSHIP  OF  BELIEVERS  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH 

THAT  OF  CHRIST. 

In  confirmation  of  our  views  with  reference  to  this  subject,  we 
have  much  satisfaction  in  quoting  the  following  statements  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  the  learned  expositor  of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  by  Dr 
Thomas  Goodwin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Puritan 
divines,  and  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 

“As  we  find  one  person,”  says  Pearson,  “in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  the  Son  of  God,  so  must  we  look  upon  God  as  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner  the  Father  of  that  Son.  ‘  I  ascend  unto  my  Father, 
and  your  Father,’  saith  our  Saviour ;  the  same  of  both,  but  in  a 
different  manner,  denoted  (in  the  original)  by  the  article  prefixed 
before  the  one,  and  not  the  other.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  ‘both 
He  that  sanctifieth,’  that  is,  Christ,  ‘  and  they  who  are  sanctified,’ 
that  is,  faithful  Christians,  ‘  are  all  of  one,’  the  same  Father,  the 
same  God ;  ‘  for  which  cause  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.’ 
Yet  are  they  not  all  of  Him  after  the  same  manner  ;  but  Christ  the 
beloved,  the  first-born,  the  only-begotten,  is  the  Son  after  a  more 
peculiar  and  more  excellent  manner ;  the  rest  with  relation  unto  and 
dependence  on  His  sonship.  Among  all  the  sons  of  God  there  is 
none  like  to  that  one  Son  of  God.  And  if  there  be  so  great  a  dis- 

*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  143. 
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parity  in  the  filiation,  we  must  make  as  great  a  difference  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  relation.  There  is  one  degree  of  sonship  founded  on 
creation,  and  that  is  the  lowest,  as  belonging  unto  all,  both  good  and 
bad.  Another  degree  above  that  is  grounded  on  regeneration  and 
adoption,  belonging  only  to  the  truly  faithful  in  this  life.  And  a 
third,  above  the  rest,  founded  on  the  resurrection  or  collation  of  the 
eternal  inheritance  and  the  similitude  of  God,  appertaining  to  the 
saints  alone  in  the  world  to  come.  But  there  is  yet  another  degree 
of  filiation,  of  a  greater  eminency  and  of  a  different  nature,  appertain¬ 
ing  properly  to  none  of  these,  but  to  the  tme  Son  of  God  alone,  who 
amongst  all  His  brethren  hath  alone  received  the  title  of  ‘  His  own 
Son,'  and  a  singular  testimony  from  heaven,  ‘  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,’  even  in  the  presence  of  John  the  Baptist,  yea,  even  in  the 
midst  of  Moses  and  Elias  (who  are  certainly  the  sons  of  God  by  all 
the  other  three  degrees  of  filiation),  and  therefore  hath  called  God 
after  a  peculiar  way  ‘■His  own  Father'  (Tariga  Ibiov,  John  a’'.  18). 
And  so  at  last  we  come  to  the  most  singular  and  eminent  paternal 
relation,  ‘unto  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.’ 
‘  God,’  as  Augustin  says,  ‘  is  the  Father  of  Him  and  of  us,  but  not 
the  Father  of  us  as  of  Him.  Christ  hath  taught  us  to  say,  our 
Father,  a  form  of  speech  which  He  never  used  Himself,  Sometimes 
He  calls  Him  the  Father,  sometimes  your,  but  never  our.  He 
makes  no  such  conjunction  of  us  to  Himself,  as  to  make  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  us  and  Himself ;  so  conjoining  us  as  to  distinguish, 
though  so  distinguishing  as  not  to  separate  us.’  ”  * 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Goodwin  :  and  I  attach  the  more 
importance  to  them,  that  Dr  Candlish  in  his  preface  has,  on  very 
insufficient  grounds,  appealed  to  this  distinguished  Puritan  writer 
“  as  virtually  on  his  side  in  this  argument ;  ” — 

“Whenever  Christ  spake  of  the  Father  before  His  disciples  or 
others.  He  never  said  ‘  Our  Father ;  ’  Avhich  yet  He  taught  us  to 
say,  even  when  we  pray  in  private,  to  the  end  that  we  should  come 
to  God  as  such  a  Father  to  us,  as  He  is  also  to  all  others  of  His 
elect.  And  so  the  Jews  were  instructed  to  say,  ‘We  have  one 
Father,  even  God’  (John  viii.  41).  But  His  own  usual  style  AA'as 
‘  My  Father,’  and  therefore  so  a  Father  to  Him  as  to  no  other,  nor 
to  all  or  any  of  the  sons  of  God.  .  .  .  When  He  had  occasion  to 
speak  to  and  of  His  disciples  (who  were  the  chiefest  saints  then  alive 
of  the  sons  of  men,  and  representing  the  rest  for  ever  to  come),  how 
God  AA^as  Father  both  to  Him  and  them,  yet  He  carefully  makes  this 
*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Article  i. 
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separation,  ‘  My  Father,  and  your  Father  ’  (John  xx.  17).  You  see, 
He  mentions  their  relation  apart,  yea,  as  separate  and  aloof  from  His 
own.  He  putteth  the  sonship  or  relation  of  all  them  into  one  com¬ 
mon  relation,  ‘  Your  Father,’  and  sets  against  it,  and  severs  from  it, 
as  at  a  distance,  His  own,  ‘My  Father.’  And  that  to  show  that 
their  relation  of  sons  to  God  is  not  of  the  same  rank  or  descent  that 
His  is. 

“  Moreover,  in  Eom.  viii.  32,  we  read,  that  ‘  God  spared  not  His 
oxon  Son,  hut  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all.’  These  ‘  us  all  ’  had  been 
before  termed  ‘sons  and  heirs  of  God’  in  verse  17  ;  and  again,  in 
verse  29,  they  had  been  called  the  ‘  brethren  of  Clrrist,’  and  He 
‘  the  First-born  among  many  brethren.’ 

“  Yet,  after  all  this,  by  way  of  difference  from  these,  the  apostle 
entitles  Christ  ‘  God's  oion  Son.’  To  have  said  His  Son  by  way  of 
singularity,  when  mention  is  made  of  many  other  brethren,  had  been 
enough  to  signify  His  eminency — especially  to  say  ‘  the  First-born,’ 
as  in  verse  29.  But  he  adds  hereto,  over  and  above  all,  ‘  His  oion 
Son  ;  ’  as  thereby  signifying  the  different  kind  of  sonship  and  father¬ 
hood  that  was  betwixt  God  and  Him.  This  is  therefore  an  eminent 
distinction  of  two  sorts  of  sons  which  God  hath ;  His  own  Son — 
His  proper,  genuine,  true  Son, — and  others  that  were  not  His  own, 
but  by  marriage  or  adoption ;  as  strangers  and  aliens,  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  descent,  use  to  be  to  a  father  that  afterwards  takes  them  for 
his  adopted  sons ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  is  his  meaning.  .  .  . 
God  in  this  speaks  as  plainly  to  men  in  their  own  language  as  is 
possible  to  express  it.  Come  to  a  man  that  hath  both  sons  by  mar¬ 
riage,  and  also  a  son  out  of  his  own  loins,  and  you  hear  him  call 
them  all  ‘  sons.’  But  particularly  ask  him.  What  son  is  this  1  ‘  My 

own  son,’  says  he.  And  are  these  so  1  ‘  No;  they  are  my  daughters’ 

husbands,  and  so  my  sons-in-law,  or  my  wife’s  sons,  or  those  whom 
I  have  taken  to  be  my  sons  by  will.’  Well,  and  what  doth  a  man 
mean  when  he  says,  ‘  This  is  my  own  son,’ — especially  when  with  a 
distinction  from  others  that  are  adopted  1  All  men  understand  by 
it  ‘  a  son  that  is  of  his  substance,  naturally  begotten  of  him,  of  his 
flesh  and  blood.’  Then,  in  its  infinite  proportion,  it  ought  so  to  bo 
understood  here.”  * 

*  Goodwin’s  AVorks  (Nichol’s  edition),  vol.  iv.  p.  426,  427. 
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Note  P,  page  252. 

FAITH  AS  THE  MEANS  OF  ADOPTION. 

In  holding  faith  to  he  the  means  of  adoption  simply  as  receiving 
Christy  who  “gives  us  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,”  we  are 
not  to  he  regarded  as  excluding  from  this  exercise  of  faith  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  special  blessing  of  sonship  thus  conferred  upon  us. 

Mr  Campbell  affirms  that  “  when  the  adoption  of  us  as  sons  is 
considered  as  superadded  to  justification  by  faith,  the  confidence 
with  which  we  may  think  of  ourselves  as  sons  of  God,  and  draw 
near  to  Him  expecting  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  is  no  direct  trust 
in  a  father’s  heart  at  all,  no  trust  in  any  feeling  in  God,  of  which 
we  are  personally  the  objects  as  His  offspring,  but  is  in  reality  a  trust 
in  judicicd  grounds  on  which  the  title  and  place  of  sons  is  granted 
to  us.”  *  And  his  reason  for  so  affirming  is,  that  “  there  is  no  ele¬ 
ment  of  sonship  present  in  the  faith  that  justifies  us,  nor  any  exercise 
of  fatherliness  contemplated  as  an  element  in  the  divine  acceptance 
of  us.” 

There  would  be  force  in  this  statement  of  Mr  Campbell  did  we 
hold  Avith  Turretine  that  adoption  is  but  another  name  for  the  posi¬ 
tive  element  in  justification.  But  it  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  force 
when  we  consider  that  these  two  blessings  are  in  their  nature  per¬ 
fectly  distinct,  although,  as  conferred  on  believers,  they  are  insepar¬ 
ably  united.  Faith  must  necessarily  vary  in  its  exercises  according 
to  the  diversity  of  its  objects.  “  By  faith,”  as  is  Avell  stated  in  the 
Westminster  Confession,  “a  Christian  believeth  to  be  true  Avhatso- 
ever  is  revealed  in  the  Word  ;  and  acteth  differently  upon  that  ivhich 
each  particular  passage  thereof  containeth  ;  yielding  obedieirce  to  the 
commands,  trembling  at  the  threatenings,  and  embracing  the  promises 
of  God  for  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.”  t  It  may  readily 
be  admitted  that  faith,  as  the  means  of  justifica  tion,  has  respect  only 
to  “the  judicial  grounds”  on  which  justification  is  granted  to  us. 
But  faith,  as  the  means  of  '''•  purifying  the  heartff  must  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  precepts  and  motives  and  divine  influences  which  are 
conducive  to  our  purification.  And  in  like  manner,  faith,  as  the 
means  of  adoption,  must  be  held  to  “  contemplate  an  exercise  of 

*  Campbell  on  the  Atonement,  p.  345. 

+  Confession  of  Faith,  chap.  xiv.  sec.  2. 
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fatherliness”  on  the  jDart  of  God,  and  to  include  a  corresponding 
exercise  of  lilial  trust  on  the  jiart  of  the  heliever. 


Note  Q,  page  261. 

SEALING  IMPORT  OF  BAPTISM  IN  THE  CASE  OF 

INFANTS. 

The  question  may  be  put,  How  far  are  the  views  we  have  stated  re¬ 
specting  the  sealing  import  of  baptism  api^licable  to  the.  case  of  infants'? 

It  must,  of  course,  be  owned  that  infants  are  incapable  of  deriv¬ 
ing  encouragement  and  comfort  from  their  baptism,  as  a  seal  of  the 
divine  promises,  at  the  time  of  its  administration.  But  this  is 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  in  after  years,  when  they  come  to  reflect 
on  it,  be  eminently  conducive,  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  work¬ 
ing  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  confirmation  of  their  faith  and  hope. 

Even  in  the  case  of  adults,  as  we  have  seen,  baptism  conveys  no 
assurance  of  spiritual  blessings,  except  on  the  terms  of  that  cove¬ 
nant  which  is  sealed  by  it.  In  other  words,  it  only  conveys  to  them 
such  an  assurance,  subject  to  the  condition  either  that  they  now  are, 
or  that  they  eventually  heconie,  helievers  in  the  Gospel.  Now,  if  this 
be  all  the  assurance  which  it  gives  in  the  case  of  adults,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  considered  as  giving  less  assurance  than 
this  in  the  case  of  infants.  It  certainly  may  be  viewed  as  furnish¬ 
ing  to  both  alike  a  visible  pledge,  superadded  to  GodVverbal  pro- 
rhisejThat'Hlrmercies  are  for  ever  sure  to  all  who  Avill  put  their 
trust  in  Him.  And  this  pledge  has  not  only  a  present,  but  a  pro¬ 
spective  reference  ;  so  that  its  Recipients,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
(if  ever  they  be  brought)  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  are  warranted,  not 
only  to  reflect  upon  the  se^  of  the  divine  promises  thus  imparted 
to  thehTTor  their  own  comfort,  but  to  plead  it  and  found  upon  it  as 
a^  ground“ of  confidence  before  God,  on  the  strength  of  which  they 
may  the  more  urgently  solicit  and  the  more  hopefully  expect  His 
promised  mercies. 

In  illustration  of  this  point,  we  may  adduce  a  case  which  is, 
doubtless,  occasionally  found  to  occur  among  Anabaptists — namely, 
the  case  of  an  adult  who  receives  baptism  on  making  a  Christian 
profession,  which  is  afterwards  found  and  acknowledged  to  have 
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been  insincere.  When  such  a  one,  probably  long  after  his  baptism, 
is  brought  -until  all  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  to  embrace  the 
Gospel,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  re-baptise  him.  And  why  1 
Because,  doubtless,  the  sealing  import  of  the  ordinance,  when  ad- 
.  ministered  to  such  a  person,  had  reference  to  the  promise  of  God  as 
for  ever  sure  to  all  believers,  and  consequently  as  sure  to  him,  if 
either  at  that  time,  or  at  any  after  period  of  his  life,  he  should  be- 
conie  a  believer.  There  is  no  need  that  a  new  seal  of  the  promise 
I  should  be  given  to  him,  any  more  than  that  a  new  revelation  of  the 
/  promise  should  be  made  to  him.  The  seal  which  he_fqi'nierly~ j^gr 
cei-ved  continues  to  be  in  force,  as  truly  and  fully  as  ,  the  .promise 
which  was  sealed  by  it.  The  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  only  re- 
quires“^rt^  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom  it  is  communicated,  in 
order  tha^ie  may  obtain  fire  full  benefit  of  it.  And  -wHehsodver 
the  baptised  person  exercises  a  true  faith,  he  is  warranted  to  rely 
on  the  baptismal  seal  of  the  divine  promise,  as  well  as  on  the 
,  promise  that  is  sealed  by  it,  as  a  ground  of  encouragement  and 
confidence  before  God.  ^ 

ISTow,  it  is  not  surely  to  be  thought  that,  in  this  respect,  a  person 
who  has  received  bajdisin  in  infancy,  when  as  yet  inoapahle  of  ex¬ 
ercising  faith,  is  in  a  worse  position  than  one  wdio  has  received 
t  baptism  in  mature  manhood,  when  destitute  of  a  true  faith.  Un- 
I  questionably  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  is  entitled,  when  at 
I  any  after  period  he  becomes  a  true  believer,  to  look  back  on  this 
1  sealing  ordinance,  which  has  been  once  for  all  administered  to  him 
1  as  a  pledge  of  the  certainty  and  faithfulness  of  the  covenant  of  God. 
The  promises  were  sealed  to  him  at  the  time  when  he  received 
baptism,  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  either  then  was,  or  should 
eventually  prove  to  be,  one  of  the  true  heirs  of  promise.  And  so 
soon,  accordingly,  as  he  proves  himself  to  be  so,  by  exercising  a 
sincere  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  is  warranted  not  onlj^  to 
claim  the  promises  as  pertaining  to  him  ;  but  also  to  found  upon 
the  pledge  of  them  which  his  baptism  affords,  as  a  reason  for  all 
the  more  confidently  relying  on  them.  This  is  precisely  the  doc¬ 
trine  laid  down  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  where  it  is  thus  stated, 
that  “  The  efficacy  of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  is  administered ;  but  that  by  the  right  use  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  the  grace  promised  is  not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited 
and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  in¬ 
fants)  as  that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
God’s  own  will  in  His  appointed  time.” 
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Note  R,  page  283. 

THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  AND  PROGRESSIVE 

THEOLOGY. 

“  I  never  have  had  any  scruple  to  affirm,”  says  Dr  Candlish, 
“  that  the  statements  of  our  Confession  and  Catechisms  on  the 
subject  of  adoption  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  No  doubt,  all 
that  they  say  is  true,  but  it  amounts  to  very  little.  The  answer 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  really  in  substance  scarcely  anything 
more  than  that  adoption  is  adoption.  In  the  other  documents,  the 
matter  is  handled  more  fully,  and  some  of  the  privileges  of  the 
children  of  Cod  are  enumerated.  Still,  even  in  them,  the  whole 
matter  is  left  in  the  last  degree  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and  no  infor¬ 
mation  whatever  is  given,  nor  is  any  opinion  expressed,  as  to  how  the 
relation  of  sonship  is  constituted,  or  as  to  what  its  precise  nature  is. 

“  The  contrast  is  very  remarkable  in  this  respect  between  their 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  adoption  and  their  treatment  of  all  the 
other  topics  connected  with  the  purchase  and  application  of  re¬ 
demption  ;  plainly  showing,  as  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  while 
they  had  fully  matured  their  views  and  made  up  their  minds  upon 
these  last,  and  were  in  fact  quite  at  home  in  them,  they  were  very 
much  at  sea  as  to  the  former. 

“  I  hold  them,  therefore,  to  have  virtually  left  the  whole  of  that 
department  of  theology  which  bears  on  God’s  paternal  relation  to 
His  people,  and  their  filial  relation  to  Him,  an  entirely  open  ques¬ 
tion — a  perfect  tabula  rasa,, — so  far  as  any  verdict  or  deliverance  of 
theirs  is  concerned.  I  consider  that  we  have  the  fullest  liberty  to 
sink  new  shafts  in  this  mine  which  they  evidently  had  not  explored, 
— if  only  we  take  care  that  our  diggings  shall  do  no  damage  to  any 
of  the  far  more  important  mines  which  they  did  explore,  and  ex¬ 
plored  so  thoroughly  and  so  well.”* 

I  am  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  these  strictures 
on  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  I  cannot  admit  the 
justice  of  the  allegation  that  “  they  leave  the  whole  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  theology  which  bears  on  God’s  paternal  relation  to  His 
people,  and  their  filial  relation  to  Him,  an  entirely  open  question 
that  “  they  give  no  information  whatever  as  to  how  the  relation  of 
*  Candlish  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  285-287. 
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sonsliij-)  is  constituted,  or  -what  its  precise  nature  is  and  that 
“  the  whole  matter  is  left  hy  them  in  the  last  degree  vague  and  in¬ 
definite,”  so  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  “they  were  very 
much  at  sea  in  regard  to  it.”  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  me  to 
teach  many  things  that  are  highly  interesting  and  important  con¬ 
cerning  this  Christian  privilege — probably  as  much  as  is  “  either 
expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  conse- 
(pience  deducible  therefrom.”  They  trace  it  to  its  source  in  the 
sovereign  grace  of  God.  They  connect  it  with  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus  Christ.  They  also  represent  it  as  insejiarably  connected  with 
justification,  as  well  as  with  efiectual  calling  or  regeneration.  And 
they  enter,  somewhat  fully  and  minutely,  into  the  details  of  what 
it  implies  or  carries  with  it.  And  though  their  statements  are  not 
perhaps  so  precise  and  particular  in  regard  to  some  of  the  matters 
connected  with  it  as  they  would  have  been  if  any  serious  contro¬ 
versies  had  been  agitated  upon  the  subject,  yet  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  exj)ress  or  imply  everything  that  is  either  very  clearly  revealed 
in  the  Word  of  God  or  very  necessary  for  our  comfort  and  edifica¬ 
tion.  And  as  for  the  attempt  made  to  supplement  their  deficien¬ 
cies  by  “  sinking  new  shafts  in  this  unexplored  mine,”  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  “  new  shafts  ”  which  have  been  sunk  are 
calculated  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  “  damage  — and,  at 
all  events,  I  may  venture  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  success 
or  the  substantial  jiroduce  of  these  “  diggings  ”  be  such  as  to  hold 
out  any  very  great  encouragement  to  future  explorers. 

We  hear  much  indeed  of  the  necessity,  in  this  inquiring  age,  of 
aiming  at  new  discoveries  and  fresh  attainments  in  theology,  as  well 
as  in  other  departments  of  human  knowledge.  And  we  are  often 
told,  that  if  Christian  theology  have  any  just  claims  to  the  character 
of  a  science,  it  must,  like  all  other  sciences,  be  progressive,  instead 
of  standing  still  or  lagging  behind  the  march  of  intellect.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  indeed,  that  what  is  deemed  progress  in  this  field  of 
inquiry  has  not  unfrequently  been  of  the  nature  of  retrogression, 
rather  than  of  advancement.  To  no  inconsiderable  extent  it  has 
consisted  in  the  rejection  of  old  truths,  the  revival  of  exploded 
errors,  the  obscuring  of  what  has  seemed  hitherto  to  be  well  defined, 
and  the  unsettling  of  what  has  been  long  held  to  be  well  established. 
And  the  tendency  of  it  has  in  many  cases  been  to  diminish,  instead 
of  increasing,  those  stores  of  heavenly  doctrine,  which  have  in  times 
past  so  richly  contributed  to  the  peace  and  joy  and  consolation  of 
the  faithful. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  are  very  far  from  holding  that  there  is  no 
room  for  progress  in  theology.  To  say  so  would  show  that  Ave  had 
formed  a  most  inadequate  estimate  of  the  depth  and  fulness  of  the 
oracles  of  God.  AATdely  as  the  province  of  revealed  truth  has  been 
already  traA^ersed,  Ave  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  as  yet  thoroughly 
explored.  Much  more  remains  to  he  done  than  has  been  hitherto 
accomplished  in  the  Avay  of  expounding  and  illustrating  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  removing  their  difficulties,  elucidating  their  connections, 
explaining  their  allusions,  unfolding  their  peculiar  excellencies,  and 
reconciling  their  apparent  contradictions.  And  though,  Avith  respect 
to  those  cardinal  and  fundamental  articles  of  divine  truth  AA'hich  lie 
on  the  very  surface  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  form  to  all  believers, 
learned  or  unlearned,  the  indispensable  groundAvork  of  their  faith 
and  hope,  it  Avould  be  unreasonable  to  cherish  the  expectation  of 
any  A^ery  novel  or  striking  theological  discoveries,  yet  eoen  here  we 
dare  not  venture  to  say  that  any  such  thing  as  progress  is  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  nature  of  these  truths  may  be  more  clearly  illustrated. 
Their  mutual  relations  may  be  more  exactly  pointed  out.  Their 
certainty  may  be  more  thoroughly  established  against  the  assaults 
of  unbelief  and  error.  Their  symmetry  and  harmony,  as  prominent 
parts  of  a  great  system,  may  be  exhibited  in  a  manner  more  striking 
and  more  complete.  Their  comparative  importance  may  be  more 
justly  estimated.  And  ncAV  applications  may  from  time  to  time  be 
made  of  them,  for  instruction,  or  reproof,  or  comfort,  or  encouragement, 
in  the  varyiirg  circumstances  of  believers  in  every  successive  age. 

While  fully  admitting,  hoArever,  that  theology  is  a  progressive 
science,  we  must  not  ignore  or  disparage  the  progress  it  has  already 
made.  In  denying  that  it  is  altogether  stationary,  Ave  must  not 
suppose  that  it  is  altogether  variable,  Avith  no  elements  of  fixedness 
or  certainty  pertaining  to  it.  This  Avould  be  a  grave  error.  Much 
has  been  akeady  done  in  the  science  of  theology,  hoAvever  much 
may  yet  remain  to  be  accomplished.  And  what  has  been  already 
done  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  vwll  done — done  effectively  and 
surely — so  that  there  is  no  need  and  no  likelihood  of  its  being 
undone.  More  particularly  may  this  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  the 
great  leading  facts  and  principles  of  Christianity.  Those  “  AA’eighty 
matters  ”  which,  if  verily  believed  at  all,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  to 
be  matters  of  essential  importance, — -as,  for  example,  the  divinity  of 
the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead ;  the  natural  corruption  and  un¬ 
godliness  of  the  human  heart  :  the  incarnation,  sufferings,  death, 

o  ^ 

resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Son  of  God  j  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
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for  the  redemption  of  sinners ;  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final 
judgment, — these  fundamental  truths,  which  are  written  as  with  a 
sunbeam  on  the  sacred  pages,  and  are  generally  received  by  all 
Christians  who  acknowledge  the  supreme  and  exclusive  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  together  with  all  the  great  principles  of  moral  duty 
which  are  necessary  for  the  practical  regulation  of  the  Christian  life, 
are  just  as  fully  ascertained  now  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  he ; 
inasmuch  as  they  are  gathered,  not  exclusively  from  the  more  obscure, 
but  from  the  plainer  and  more  intelligible  portions  of  the  Word  of 
God.  This,  indeed,  is  nothing  else  than  might  have  reasonably  been 
expected.  For  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  God  would  have  given 
to  the  world,  after  a  long  course  of  preparatory  dispensations,  a  full 
and  final  revelation  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ — designed  for  the 
spiritual  edification,  practical  guidance,  and  everlasting  salvation  of 
all  such  as  should  faithfully  receive  it, — and  yet  that  He  should 
have  left  even  the  most  essential  of  those  truths,  with  which  it  was 
thus  His  intention  to  make  us  acquainted,  involved  in  so  much 
obscurity  and  uncertainty,  that  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  additional  researches  should  be  necessary  for  their 
evolution. 

And  surely  it  is  no  real  disparagement  of  the  progressive  character 
of  the  science  of  theology,  to  say  that  already  its  great  leading 
principles  have  been  definitely  and  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It 
would,  I  think,  be  a  much  worse  disparagement  of  it  to  say  other¬ 
wise.  In  judging  of  the  progressiveness  of  any  department  of  human 
knowledge,  we  must  look  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  future  ;  we 
must  look  at  the  actual  attainments  already  made  in  it,  as  well  as  at 
the  possible  attainments  to  be  yet  expected.  And  if  so,  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  more  injurious  reflection  could  possibly  be  cast  on 
theology  as  a  progressive  science  than  the  assertion  that  little  or 
no  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  way  of  fixing  down  even  its 
fundamental  principles,  and  that,  though  it  has  been  prosecuted  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  by  many  of  the  master-minds  of  the  several 
ages  in  which  they  lived,  these  fundamental  principles  still  remain 
in  a  state  of  absolute  mobility  or  uncertainty  ! 

How  is  it  in  this  respect  with  other  departments  of  science — as, 
for  example,  with  the  science  of  astronomy  1  All  persons  will 
readily  admit  that  astronomy  is  a  progressive  science.  But,  in  say¬ 
ing  so,  no  reasonable  man  intends  to  ignore  the  progress  already 
made  by  Kepler,  Kewton,  Herschel,  and  Laplace,  in  ascertaining 
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tlie  facts  and  laws  of  the  planetary  system ;  or  to  hold  that  these 
facts  and  laws  are  so  likely  to  he  overturned  by  the  ever-advancing 
march  of  thought  that  nothing  like  a  fixed  place  ought  to  he  given 
them  in  our  astronomical  creed — and  that  our  ingenuous  youths, 
when  entering  on  the  study  of  astronomy,  have  need  to  be  seriously 
cautioned  against  yielding  to  them  an  inordinate  measure  of  deference 
and  respect.  Just  so  with  theology.  In  holding  it  to  he  a  pro¬ 
gressive  science,  we  are  far  from  ignoring  the  vast  progress  that  has 
been  already  made,  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  and  methodising 
those  truths  which  are  most  plainly  and  prominently  set  forth  in 
Holy  Scripture ;  or  from  thinking  that  even  now,  after  so  long  a 
time,  the  whole  Christian  Church  has  still  need  of  one  to  teach 
them  “  which  he  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.” 

I  may  quote,  as  to  this  subject,  the  words  of  that  able  writer 
whose  views  upon  other  topics  I  have  so  often  found  myself  obliged 
to  controvert  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  Lectures.  Speaking  of 
creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  he  observes  : — 

“  One  chief  value  of  such  documents  is  this — that  they  mark  off, 
as  ascertained  and  finally  settled,  doctrines  upon  which,  after  thorough 
investigation,  the  evangelical  Church  may  be  held  to  have  made  up 
her  mind.  On  that  very  account  they  render  the  work  of  the  farther 
search  after  truth  both  easier  and  safer  than  otherwise  it  might  he. 
They  define,  by  well-placed  landmarks,  the  territory  which  has  been 
fully  won  and  accurately  surveyed ;  thereby  at  once  facilitating  on 
the  one  hand,  and  guiding  and  guarding  on  the  other  hand,  the 
traveller,  who,  with  due  caution,  would  venture  to  explore  what 
may  be  beyond. — Hence  they  have  been  themselves  progressive. 
There  has  been  an  advance,  step  by  step,  according  as,  in  the  march 
of  controversy  and  discussion,  the  Church  has  been  led  to  clear  up 
her  views  on  successive  points  or  topics  of  theology,  and  to  embody 
them  for  preservation  in  articulate  and  exact  propositions.  It  was 
in  this  way  that,  in  primitive  times,  the  Church  matured  and  fixed, 
one  after  another,  her  decisions  on  the  Trinity,  on  the  Incarnation, 
on  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  on  the  Personality  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Thus  by  stages  the  system  grew.  One  article  was 
adjusted  satisfactorily ;  and  the  adjustment  of  it  opened  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  handling  of  a  new  subject.  That  in  its  turn 
being  rightly  formularised,  if  I  may  so  say,  became  the  point  of 
departure  for  a  fresh  start.  And  so  things  went  on  ;  until  what  I 
may  he  allowed  to  call  the  Patristic  scheme  of  Christianity,  as 
handed  down  in  the  three  Creeds  and  in  the  decrees  of  the  orthodox 
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councils,  was  complete — so  complete,  as  far  as  it  goes,  that  in  its 
substance  it  still  stands  as  the  Fathers  left  it,  and  has  never  since 
been  touched.  Eut  it  has  received  additions.  The  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  grace,  and  the  Lutheran  article  of  justification,  were 
movements  in  advance — movements  which  had  their  consummation, 
as  it  were,  in  the  exact  science  of  Calvin,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
Reformed  Confessions.  Such  is  the  manner,  and  such  the  spirit  in 
Avhich  the  Church  hitherto  has  acted  on  the  principle  of  ‘  proving 
all  things,  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good.’  She  consolidates 
her  successive  conquests  as  she  proceeds.  ‘  Whereto  she  has  already 
attained,’  she  stands  firm ;  yet  not  as  if  she  had  already  attained 
all.” 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  following  remarks  of  Professor  Milligan, 
in  his  recently  published  Lectures  on  the  Decalogue  : — 

Speaking  of  “  those  creeds  which  embody  the  triumphs  of  past 
thought  in  the  great  Avorld  of  theology,”  he  observes  :  “  They  neither 
limit  our  thoughts  nor  restrain  our  progress.  If  we  have  no  reve¬ 
rence  for  them,  if  we  did  not  start  on  our  course  with  a  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  them,  Ave  might  be  the  easy  prey  of  every  novelty.  But 
they  exercise  over  us  their  calming  power.  They  bind  us  to  the 
past.  They  make  us  feel,  not  that  we  have  to  discover  all  truth — 
a  thought  which  Avould  prostrate  instead  of  strengthening  us — but 
that  we  have  only  to  take  our  place  in  the  great  march  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  to  see  whether,  out  of  the  Christian  experience  of  our 
own  time,  Ave  have  not  something  to  add  to  truth  already  knoAvn. 
They  thus  regulate  our  freedom,  but  do  not  fetter  it.  They  regulate 
it  as  the  past  history  of  humanity  regulates  every  Avise  promoter  of 
its  progress  noAV.”  t 

*  Candllsli  on  the  ‘  Fatherhood  of  God,’  p.  290,  291. 

+  Milligan  on  the  ‘  Decalogue,’  p.  189,  190. 
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information  than  exists  in  any  volume  with  which  we  are  acquainted.” — Symon’s  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Magazine. 


HEOLOHY  FOE  GEIEHAL  HEADEHS. 

A  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  SKETCHES  IN  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEON¬ 
TOLOGY.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  F.G.S.  Second  Edition, 
containing  several  New  Chapters.  Price  6s. 

“  Few  of  our  handbooks  of  popular  science  can  be  said  to  have  greater  or  more  decisive 
merit  than  those  of  Mr  Page  on  Geology  and  Palasontology.  They  are  clear  and  vigorous  in 
style,  they  never  oppress  the  reader  with  a  pedantic  disjilay  of  learning,  nor  overwhelm  him 
with  a  pompous  and  superfluous  terminology;  and  they  have  the  happy  art  of  taking  him 
straightway  to  the  face  of  nature  herself,  instead  of  leading  him  by  the  tortuous  and  be¬ 
wildering  paths  of  technical  system  and  artificial  classification.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr  Page’s  many  good  books.  It  is  written  in  a  flowing  popular 
style.  Without  illustration  or  any  extraneous  aid,  the  narrative  must  prove  attractive  to 
any  intelligent  reader.” — Geological  Magazine. 


HANDT  BOOK  OF  THE  FLOWER-OAEBElf : 

Being  Plain  Practical  Directions  for  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and 
Arrangement  of  Plants  in  Flower-Gardens  all  the  year  round  ;  em¬ 
bracing  all  classes  of  Gardens,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest.  With  Engraved 
Plans,  illustrative  of  the  various  systems  of  Grouping  in  Beds  and  Borders. 
By  DAVID  THOMSON,  Archerfield  Gardens,  Author  of  a  ‘Practical  Treatise 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine- Apple.’  In  crown  8vo. 
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VoLS.  III.  and  IV.  of 

MR  KII&LAKE’S  HISTORY  OE  THE  IIYASIOH-  OE 

THE  CRIMEA.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and  Diagramb.  [In  the  press. 


LAKE  YICTORIA: 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  EXPLORATIONS  IN  SEARCH  OF  THE  SOURCE 
OF  THE  NILE.  Compiled  from  the  Memoirs  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant. 
By  GEORGE  C.  SWAYNE,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  6d. 


THE  LIEE  OE  ST  COLHMBA, 

APOSTLE  OF  CALEDONIA.  Reprinted  from  the  ‘Monks  of  the  West.’ 
By  the  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT.  Crown,  3s.  6'd. 


MEMOIR  OE  WILLIAM  E.  ATTOOT,  D.C.L., 

Author  of  ‘Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,’  &c.  By  THEODORE  MARTIN. 
With  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

“This  hiogi'aphy  is  quite  a  model  in  its  way,  and  a  delightful  relief  after  much  that  has 
been  done  of  late  years  in  a  similar  line.  Good  taste,  right  feeling,  and  a  generous  but  sel¬ 
dom  excessive  apjjreciation  of  the  subject,  mark  the  work.”—  Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  PHBLIC  SCHOOLS: 

WINCHESTER— WESTMINSTER— SHREWSBURY  — HARROW— RUG¬ 
BY.  Notes  of  their  History  and  Traditions.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Etoniana.’ 
Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 


OH  PRIMARY  IISTRHCTIOH  IH  RELATIOI  TO  EDHCA- 

TTON.  By  SIMON  S.  LAURIE,  A.M.,  Author  of  ‘Philosophy  of  Ethics,’  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


CAPTAII  SHERARD  OSBORH’S  WORKS. 

Uniform  Edition.  In  3  vols.  Sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.  STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCTIC  JOURNAL ;  or,  Eighteen 
Months  in  the  Polar  Regions  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
IN  THE  Years  1850-61.  THE  CAREER,  LAST  VOYAGE,  AND  FATE 
OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.  5s. 

Vol.  II.  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  by  H.M.S. 
Investigator,  Captain  R.  M'Clure,  During  the  Years  1850-54.  6s. 

Vol.  III.  QUEDAH ;  or.  Stray  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan 
Waters.  A  CRUISE  IN  JAPANESE  WATERS.  ,THE  FIGHT  OF 
THE  PEIHO  IN  1859.  7s.  6d. 


MEMOIR  OP  SIR  WILLIAM  EAMILTOR,  BART., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  VEITCH,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  \ln  the  press. 
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THE  WOHKS  OE  SIH  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  BAHT., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

LECTURES  ON  METAPHYSICS.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  MANSEL,  B.D. 
LL.D.,  Waynfleto  Professor  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  JOHN  VEITCH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the 
University  of  Glasgovf.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo,  24s. 

LECTURES  ON  LOGIC.  Edited  by  the  Same.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
8vo,  24s. 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LITERATURE,  EDUCATION 
AND  UNIVERSITY  REFORM,  Third  Edition,  8vo,  price  21s. 


LECTHHES  01  THE  EAHLT  &HEEK  PHILOSOPHY, 

AND  OTHER  PHILOSOPHIC  REMAINS  OF  PROFESSOR  FERRIER  OF 
ST  ANDREWS.  Edited  by  Sir  ALEX.  GRANT  and  Professor  LUSHING- 
TON.  2  vols.  post  8vo,  24s. 

“These  lectures,  in  so  far  as  they  treat  of  Greek  philosophy  down  to  Plato,  have  been 
carefully  elaborated,  and  are  of  much  value— of  higher  value,  indeed,  than  any  writings  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  English  language;  and  in  point  of  clearness,  depth,  and  resolute 
search  after  ti'uth,  and  tenacious  hold  of  it  when  foUnd,  we  doubt  if  they  are  surpassed  in 
any  language.  .  .  .  For  our  part,  we  do  not  know  any  philosophical  writings  so  fascin¬ 

ating  to  a  young  student  of  philosophy  as  these  early  pages.” — Scotsman. 


MR  WORSLET’S  TRAHSLATIOH  OF  HOMER  INTO 

ENGLISH  VERSE  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 

ODYSSEY,  2  vols.,  18s.  ILIAD,  Books  I.  to  XIL,  lOs.  6d. 


COMPLETION  OP  MR  WORSLEY’S  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  ILIAD. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CONINGTON. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 

Books  XIII.  to  XXIV.  Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian 
Stanza.  By  JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
Gniversity  of  Oxford. 


TATTST  :  A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 

By  GOETHE,  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  THEODORE  MaRTIN.  Second 
Edition,  post  8vo,  6s. 

“  The  best  translation  of  ‘  Faust  ’  in  verse  we  have  yet  had  in  England. ’’—Spectator. 

“  Mr  Theodore  Martin’s  translation  is  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  language,  and  will 
give  to  English  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  greatest  of  modern  poems.”— Press. 
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SIE  BEOOK  EOSSBEOOKE. 

By  CHARLES  LEVER.  A  New  Edition,  in  One  Volume.  6s. 

“  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  Mr  Lever’s  later  writings.  It  is  indeed  at  first  hard  to 
realise  that  the  same  author  who  made  us  laugh  so  heartily  in  his  earlier  productions  has 
given  us  such  a  keen  and  refined  picture  of  life  as  the  present  work.  But  there  is  really 
no  solution  of  continuity.  The  sparkling,  boisterous  fun  of  Charles  O’Malley  and  Harry 
Lorrequer  has  been  mellowed,  but  has  by  no  means  grown  vapid  in  its  transition  to  the 
no  less  sparkling  but  softer  and  more  delicate  humour  of  Mr  Lever’s  later  works,  while 
the  latter  have  acquired  a  genial  philosophy  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
a  dozen  pages  of  one  of  Mr  Lever’s  novels  without  recognising  the  author — not  through 
any  mannerism,  but,  above  everything  else,  from  the  happy  tone  of  savoir  faire.  ‘Sir 
Brook  Foosbrooke  ’  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  we  have  met.  Indeed 
Sir  Brook  himself  is  an  epitome  of  Mr  Lever’s  philosophy,  and  in  some  resiiects,  if  we  may 
be  ],ierraitted  to  say  so,  an  image  of  Mr  Lever  himself.  The  perfectly  attuned  and  balanced 
mind,  without  a  single  discordant  element ;  the  happy  knack  of  getting  as  it  were  intui¬ 
tively  at  the  rose-coloured  side  of  things;  of  either  laughing  away  inconveniences  and 
difficulties,  or  else  of  drawing  from  them  some  lesson  of  cheerful  philosophy,  whimsical 
enough  sometimes  at  first  sight,  but  always  containing  some  germ  of  truth  and  practical 
wisdom — all  this  is  the  mark  of  a  shrewd,  keen-sighted,  cultivated,  charming  man  of  the 
world,  familiar  with  every  grade  of  society,  versed  in  many  experiences  of  life  among  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  the  faculty  of  making  the  most  and  the  best 
of  them  all.  ” — Daily  News. 


EELIX  HOLT,  THE  HAHICAL. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT.  A  New  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  12s. 


CHHOnCLES  OE  GAHLII&EOHH. 

SALEM  CHAPEL.  63. 

THE  RECTOR,  and  THE  DOCTOR’S  FAMILY.  Is. 

THE  PERPETUAL  CURATE.  6s. 

MISS  MARJORIBANKS.  6.s. 

“  We  can  only  repeat  the  expression  of  our  admiration  for  a  work  which  bears  on  every 
page  the  evidence  of  close  observation  and  the  keenest  insight,  united  to  real  dramatic 
feeling  and  a  style  of  unusual  eloquence  and  power.” — Westminster  Review. 

“The  ‘Perpetual  Curate’  is  nevertheiess  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  Clerical  Life  that  has 
ever  been  drawn,  and  it  is  essentially  true.”— TAc  Times. 


ESSAYS  OH  SOCIAL  SHBJECTS. 

Originally  Published  in  the  ‘  Saturday  Review.’  First  and  Second  Series. 

Post  Svo,  7s.  6d.  each. 

“  Two  remarkable  volumes  of  occasional  papers,  ‘Essays  on  Social  Subjects,  contributed 
to  the  Saturday  Review’  (Blackwood),  are  far  above  the  average  of  such  miscellanies. 
They  are  the  production  of  a  keen  and  kindly  observer  of  men  and  manners,  and  they  dis¬ 
play  a  subtle  analysis  of  character,  as  well  as  a  breadth  of  observation,  which  are  remark¬ 
able.  With  milcli  of  occasional  force,  these  Essays  have  sufficient  solidity  to  make  a  book  ; 
and  while  they  recall  the  wit  of  Montaigne  and  the  playfulness  of  Addison,  they  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  better  moral  tone,  and  cover  a  larger  rarige  of  experience.” — Christian  Remem¬ 
brancer. 
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THE  POETICAL  ¥0HKS  OE  CAHOLIHE  BOWLES 

SOUTHEY.  In  One  Vol.,  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

“  Ill  one  of  tliose  well-Iiouiid,  neatly  printed,  toned  paper  editions,  in  turning  out  which 
our  leading  publishers  so  laudably  vie  with  each  other,  Messrs  Blackwood  have  gathered  up 
the  precious  remains  of  Caroline  Bowles  Southey.  Wo  call  them  precious  advisedly,  because 
they  illustrate  a  style  of  authorship  which  is  somewhat  out  of  date,  and  has  been  superseded 
by  other  styles  neither  so  natural  nor  so  attractive  to  cultivated  tastes.  Caroline  Bowles 
was  nursed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  school  of  nature,  taught  with  all  the  fostering  care  of  home 
influences,  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  intellect  and  fancy  amidst  the  varied  charms  of  a  country 
life.” — The  Churchman. 


SELECTIONS  EHOM  THE  POEMS  OE  MES  HEMANS. 

One  Vol.,  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


Illustrated  Edition  of  Professor  Aytoun’s 

LAYS  OE  THE  SCOTTISH  CAYALIEES. 

The  Designs  by  J.  NOEL  PATON,  R.S.A.  Engraved  on  Wood  by  John 
Thompson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Whtmper,  J.  Cooper,  W.  T. 
Green,  Dalziel  Brothers,  E.  Evans,  J.  Adam,  &c.  Small  4to,  printed  on 
toned  paper,  bound  in  gilt  cloth,  21s. 

“The  artists  have  excelled  themselves  in  the  engravings  which  they  have  funiished.  Seiz¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  Mr  Aytoim’s  ‘Ballads’  as  perhaps  none  but  Scotchmen  could  have  seized 
it,  they  have  thrown  their  whole  strength  into  the  work  with  a  heartiness  which  others 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Whoever  there  may  be  that  does  not  already  know  these  ‘  Lays,’ 
we  recommend  at  once  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  this  edition,  wherein  author  and  artist 
illustrate  each  other  as  kindred  spirits  should.” — Standard. 


SIE  AECHIBALH  ALISON’S  HISTOEIES. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION. 

I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Twelve  Volumes,  and 
Index  Volume,  51s. 

II. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE,  from  the  Fall  op  Napoleon  to  the  Ac¬ 
cession  OF  Louis  Napoleon.  In  Eight  Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  bound 
in  cloth,  with  a  copious  Index,  34s. 


TIE  OPEEATIOSS  OP  WAR  EXPIAIIED  AID  IILIS- 

TRATED.  By  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY,  Colonel  in  the  Army,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Royal  Artillery ;  Member  of  the  Council  of  Military  Edu¬ 
cation.  4to,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  283. 

“Colonel  Hamley’s  treatise  on  the  ‘Operations  of  War’  is,  we  do  nof  hesitate  to  say,  the 
best  that  has  been  written  in  the  English  language.” — The  Times. 

“On  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  the  profession  it  forms  the  most  perfect  book 
of  reference  that  has  been  published.” — United  Seniice  Magazim. 
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THE  IHCHEASE  OE  EAITH. 

Contents — 1.  Of  the  Nature  of  Faith.  2.  Of  the  Aspiration.s  of  the  Believer 
for  Increase  of  Faith.  3.  That  Faith  is  capable  of  Increase.  4.  Of  Faith’s 
Increase  :  What  it  is.  5.  Of  Faith  as  the  Gift  of  God.  6.  Of  the  Means  of 
Faith’s  Increase.  7.  Of  the  Hindrances  to  Faith’s  Increase.  8.  Of  the  Assur¬ 
ance  of  Grace  and  Salvation.  9.  Of  Faith  made  Perfect. 

Price  3s.  6d. 


HATHHAL  THEOLO&T : 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  RELI¬ 
GIOUS,  MORAL,  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  By  W.  R.  PIRIE,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
Price  6s. 


EHCHOLO&IOH;  OH,  BOOK  OE  PHATEHS  : 

Being  Forms  of  Worship  issued  by  the  Church  Service  Society.  Price  6s.  6d. 


THE  EATHEHHOOD  OE  OOD, 

Considered  in  its  General  and  Special  Aspects,  and  particularly  in 
Relation  to  the  Atonement  ;  with  a  Review  of  Recent  Speculations 
ON  the  Subject.  By  THOMAS  J.  CRAWFORD,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
a  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Dr  Candlish.  Price  7s.  6d. 

THE  HESHHHECTIOH  OE  JESHS  CHHIST  ; 

With  an  Examination  of  the  Speculations  of  Strauss  in  his  ‘  New  Life  of  Jesus,’ 
and  an  Introductory  View  of  the  present  position  of  Theological  Inquiry  in 
reference  to  the  Existence  of  God,  and  the  Miraculous  Evidence  of  Christianity. 
By  ROBERT  MACPHERSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Abei’deen.  Price  9s. 


PHATEHS  EOH  SOCIAL  AHD  EAMILT  WOHSHIP, 

For  the  use  of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Colonists,  Sojourners  in  India,  and  other  Per¬ 
sons,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  services  of  a 
Christian  Ministry  ;  also.  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings  on  particular  occasions. 
Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  6d.  Another  Edition,  on 
toned  paper,  2s'.  6d. 


EAMILT  PHATEHS, 

As  authorised  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Pastoral  Letter  from  the  General  Assembly  on  Family  Worship. 
Price  4s.  6d.  Also  a  People’s  Edition,  2s. 
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A  NEW  EDITION. 

ATLAS  or  CLASSICAL  &E0&MPHT. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  LL.D.  F.E.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  A  New  and 
greatly  enlarged  Edition,  In  royal  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  price  25s. 

“  The  additions  are  so  extensive  and  important,  as  to  render  this  substantially  a  new  Work 
— the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  general  use.  These  comprise,  besides  very  large  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  former  Plates,  a  New  Map  of  the  World  as  known  to  the  Ancients  ;  a  New 
and  Enlarged  Map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  &c.  ;  a  Map  of  the  Outer  Geography 
OF  the  Odyssey.  For  the  last  of  these,  as  well  as  for  the  matter  printed  in  red  on  Plates 
XIII.  and  XV.,  the  Author  is  indebted  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  not  only 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  illustrations  to  his  most  interesting  Work,  ‘Homer  and  the 
Homeric  Ages,’  but  enhanced  the  favour  by  revising  tlie  proof-slieets  of  the  plates  and  text, 
as  adapted  for  this  Atlas.  The  new  names  inserted  in  the  former  Maps  has  been  engraved 
in  a  smaller  letter,  leaving  the  more  important  places  prominent  for  the  advantage  of  junior 
classes.  A  complete  Index  to  the  whole  is  given,  with  the  geographical  position  of  every 
])lace  where  possible,  its  modern  equivalent  wherever  ascertained,  and  the  accentuation  of 
the  name  carefully  marked.” 


SCHOOL  EHITIOIS. 

THE  EIGHTEEN  CHRISTIAN  CENTURIES.  By  the  Rev,  JAMES 
WHITE,  Author  of  ‘The  History  of  France.’  With  Index.  Price  6s. 

“  By  far  the  best  historical  epitome  we  have  ever  perused,  and  it  supplies  a  great  want 
in  this  knowing  age.” — Atlas. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1848.  By 
the  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE,  Author  of  the  ‘  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.’ 
With  Index.  Price  6s. 

“  Contains  every  leading  incident  worth  the  telling,  and  abounds  In  word-painting, 
whereof  a  paragraph  has  often  as  much  active  life  in  it  as  one  of  those  inch-square  etchings 
of  the  great  Gallo t.” — Athenceum. 


mW  OEO&HAPHICAL  CLASS-BOOKS. 

By  the  Rev,  ALEXANDER  MACKAY,  LL.D.  F.R.G.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  Mathematical,  Physical, 
AND  Political.  With  a  copious  Index.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  760,  price 
7s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  use  of  Junior 
Classes.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8Vo,  cloth,  pp.  300,  price  3s. 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  a  Book  for  Beginners.  18mo, 
Fourth  Edition,  pp.  112,  price  Is, 

“  There  is  no  work  of  the  kind,  in  the  English  or  any  other  language,  known  to  me,  which 
comes  so  near  my  ideal  of  perfection  in  a  school  book,  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  In  arrangement,  style,  selection  of  matter,  clearness,  and  thorough  accuracy  of 
statement,  it  is  without  a  rival ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  vast  amount  of  labour  and  re¬ 
search  bestowed  on  its  production,  I  trust  it  will  be  so  appreciated  ns  to  insure,  by  an 
extensive  sale,  a  well-merited  reward.” — A.  Keith  Johnston,  Esq. ,  F.R.S.l!.  F.EiG.S.  H.M. 
Geographer  for  Scotland;  Author  of  the  Physical  Atlas,  &c.  £'c. 

“  The  best  geography  we  have  ever  met  with.” — Spectator. 
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warm  with  admiration — will  be  hailed  for  fireside  reading  in  the  families  of  the  descendants  of 
those  Puritan  men  and  their  times.” — Eclectic  Review. 


History  of  the  Erench  Protestant  Refugees.  By  Charles 

Weiss,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Lyc€e  Buonaparte.  Translated  by  F.  Hard¬ 
man,  Esq.  Octavo,  Ids. 

The  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  James 

White.  Fourth  Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  Copious 
Index.  Post  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

“  He  goes  to  work  upon  the  only  true  princiide,  and  produces  a  picture  that  at  once  satisfies 
truth,  arrests  the  memory,  and  fills  the  imagination.  When  they  (Index  and  Analytical  Con¬ 
tents)  are  supplied,  it  will  be  difficult  to  lay  hands  on  any  book  of  the  kind  more  useful  and 
more  entertaining.” — Times,  Review  of  first  edition. 

“  Mr  White  comes  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
Eighteen  Christian  Centuries  ;  and  those  who  want  to  know  still  more  than  he  gives  them,  will 
find  that  he  has  perfected  a  plan  which  catches  the  attention,  and  fixes  the  distinctive  feature 
of  each  century  in  the  memory.” — Wesleyan  Times. 


History  of  Erance,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year 

1848.  By  the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  the  “Eighteen  Christian  Cen¬ 
turies.”  Second  Edition.  Post  Octavo,  9s. 

“  Mr  White’s  ‘  History  of  Prance,’  in  a  single  volume  of  some  600  pages,  contains  every  lead¬ 
ing  incident  worth  the  telling,  and  abounds  in  word-painting  whereof  a  paragraph  has  often  as 
much  active  life  in  it  as  one  of  those  inch-square  etchings  of  the  great  Callot,  in  which  may  be 
clearly  seen  the  whole  armies  contending  in  bloody  arbitrament,  and  as  many  incidents  of  battle 
as  may  be  gazed  at  in  the  miles  of  canvass  in  the  military  picture-galleries  at  Versailles.” — 
Atbenceum. 

“An  excellent  and  comprehensive  compendium  of  French  historj',  quite  above  the  standard 
of  a  school-book,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  libraries  of  literary  institutions.” — 
National  Review. 
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Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cayaliers,  and  other  Poems.  By 

W.  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Nineteenth  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

“  Mr  Aytoun’s  ‘Lays’  are  truly  beautiful,  and  are  perfect  poems  of  their  class,  pregnant  with 
fire,  with  patriotic  ardour,  with  loyal  zeal,  with  exquisite  pathos,  with  noble  passion.  Who  can 
hear  the  opening  lines  descriptive  of  Edinburgh  after  the  great  battle  of  Flodden,  and  not  feel 
that  the  minstrel’s  soul  has  caught  the  genuine  inspiration?” — Morning  Post. 

“  Professor  Aytoun’s  ‘  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  ’ — a  volume  of  verse  which  shows  that 
Scotland  has  yet  a  poet.  Full  of  the  true  fire,  it  now  stirs  and  swells  like  a  trumpet-note — now 
sinks  in  cadences  sad  and  wild  as  the  wail  of  a  Highland  dirge.” — Quarterly  Review. 


Aytoun’s  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  An  Illustrated 

Edition.  From  Designs  by  J.  Noel  Paton  and  W.  II.  Paton,  A.R.S.A.  En¬ 
graved  by  John  Thompson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  Whymper,  Cooper,  Green, 
Dalziels,  Evans,  &c.  In  Small  Quarto,  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  bound  in  gilt 
cloth,  21s. 

“The  artists  nave  excelled  themselves  in  the  engravings  which  they  have  furnished.  Seizing 
the  spirit  of  Mr  Aytoun’s  ‘  Ballads  ’  as  perhaps  none  but  Scotchmen  could  have  seized  it,  they 
have  thrown  their  whole  strength  into  the  work  with  a  heartiness  which  others  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  Whoever  there  may  be  that  does  not  already  know  these  ‘  Lays  ’  we  recommend  at 
once  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  this  edition,  wherein  author  and  artist  illustrate  each  other 
as  kindred  spirits  should.  ” — Standard. 


BothwelL:  A  Poem.  By  W.  Edmondstoune  Aytouu,  D.C.L., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third 
Edition.  Foolscap  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

“  A  noble  poem,  healthy  in  tone  and  purely  English  in  language,  and  closely  linked  to  the 
historical  traditions  of  his  native  country.”- — John  Bull. 

“  Professor  Aytoun  has  produced  a  fine  poem  and  an  able  argument,  and  ‘  Bothwell  ’  will 
assuredly  take  its  stand  among  the  classics  of  Scottish  literature.  ” — The  Press. 


The  BaUads  of  Scotland.  Edited  hy  Professor  Aytoun. 

Third  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 

“No  country  can  boast  of  a  richer  collection  of  Ballads  tlian  Scotland,  and  no  Editor  for 
these  Ballads  could  be  found  more  accomplished  than  Professor  Aytoun.  He  has  sent  forth 
two  beautiful  volumes  which  range  with  Percy’s  ‘Beliques  ’ — which,  for  completeness  and  accuracy, 
leave  little  to  be  desired — which  must  henceforth  be  considered  as  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Scottish  Ballads,  and  which  we  commend  as  a  model  to  any  among  ourselves  who  may  think  of 
doing  like  service  to  the  English  Ballads.  ” — The  Times. 


Poems  and  Ballads  of  G-oethe.  Translated  hy  Professor 

Aytoun  and  Theodore  Martin.  Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  those  are  the  best  translations  of  Goethe’s  marvellously-cut  gems 
which  have  yet  been  published.” — The  Times. 


The  Book  of  BaUads.  Edited  hy  Bon  G-aultier.  Eighth 

Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and  Crowquill.  Gilt 
Edges,  Post  Octavo,  Ss.  6d. 


FirmUian,  or  the  Student  of  Badajoz.  A  Spasmodic 

Tragedy.  By  T.  Percy  Jones.  In  Small  Octavo,  5s. 

“  Humour  of  a  kind  most  rare  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  pesent  day,  runs  through 
every  page,  and  passages  of  true  jioetry  and  delicious  versification  prevent  the  continual  play  of 
sarcasm  from  becoming  tedious.  ” — Literary  Gazette. 
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Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Aird.  Complete  Edition,  in 

One  Volume,  Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 

“  Mr  Aird  is  a  poet  of  a  verj'  high  class,  and  in  that  class  he  occupies  no  mean  or  middling  place. 
His  imagination  is  lofty,  his  invention  fertile,  his  sentiments  heroic,  and  his  language  generally 
clear  and  forcible.” — Scotsman. 


Poems.  By  the  Lady  Elora  Hastings.  Edited  hy  her 

Sister.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Portrait.  Foolscap,  7s.  6d. 


The  Poems  of  Eelicia  Hemans.  Complete  in  one  Volume, 

Royal  Octavo,  with  Portrait  by  Finden,  Cheap  Edition,  12s.  6d.  A  notJier  Edition, 
with  MEMOIR  by  her  Sister,  Seven  Volumes,  Foolscap,  35s.  Another  Edition, 
in  Six  Volumes,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  24s. 

“  Of  no  modern  writer  can  it  be  affirmed  with  less  hesitation,  that  she  has  become  an  English 
classic ;  nor,  imtil  human  nature  becomes  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  can  we  imagine 
the  least  probability  that  the  music  of  her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  the  ear,  or  the  beauty  of  her 
sentiment  to  charm  the  gentle  heart. — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


The  following  Works  of  Mrs  Hemans  are  sold  separately,  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

4s.  each :  — 


RECORDS  OF  WOMAN. 
FOREST  SANCTUARY. 

SONGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 


DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

TALES  AND  HISTORIC  SCENES. 
MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  POEMS. 


The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English  Verse  in 

the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope  Worslet,  M.A.,  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College.  Two  Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  18s. 


Poems  and  Translations.  By  P.  S.  Worsley,  M.A., 

Scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford.  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 


Poetical  Works  of  D.  M.  Moir  (Delta).  With  Portrait,  and 

Memoirby  Thomas  Aird.  Second  Edition.  Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 


Translations  hy  Theodore  Martin  : 

Goethe’s  Faust.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.  With  Life  and  Notes.  Second  Edition, 
Post  8vo,  9s. 

Catullus.  With  Life  and  Notes.  Post  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

The  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

Square  8vo,  7s.  6d, 

Aladdin:  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Adam  Oehlenschlaeger. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

Correggio :  A  Tragedy.  By  Oehlenschlaeger.  With  Notes. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  3s. 

King  Rene’s  Daughter:  A  Danish  Lyrical  Drama.  By 

Henrik  Hertz.  Second  Edition,  Foolscap,  2s.  6d. 
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The  Course  of  Time :  A  Poem.  In  Ten  Books.  By  Bohert 

POLLOK,  A.M.  Twenty-third  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

“  Of  deep  and  hallowed  impress,  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  graphic  conceptions — the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  mind  alive  to  the  great  relations  of  being,  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  our  religion.” 
— Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

An  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Course  of  Time.  In  Large 

Octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  richly  gilt,  21s. 

“  There  has  been  no  modem  poem  in  the  English  language,  of  the  class  to  which  the  ‘  Course 
of  Time’  belongs,  since  Milton  wrote,  that  can  be  compared  to  it.  In  the  present  instance  the 
artistic  talents  of  Messrs  Foster,  Clayton,  Tenniel,  Evans,  Dalziel,  Green,  and  Woods, 
have  been  employed  in  giving  expression  to  the  sublimity  of  the  language,  by  equally  exquisite 
illustrations,  all  of  which  are  of  the  highest  class.” — Bell’s  Messenger. 

Poems  and  Ballads  of  Schiller.  Translated  by  Sir  Edward 

Bulwer  Lytton,  Bart.  Second  Edition,  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

“The  translations  are  executed  with  consummate  ability.  The  technical  difficulties  attending 
a  task  so  great  and  intricate  have  been  mastered  or  eluded  with  a  power  and  patience  quite 
extraordinary ;  and  the  public  is  put  in  possession  of  perhaps  the  best  translation  of  a  foreign 
poet  which  exists  in  our  language.  Indeed,  we  know  of  none  so  complete  and  faithful.” — Morn¬ 
ing  Chronicle. 

St  Stephens ;  Or,  Illustrations  of  Parliamentary  Oratory. 

A  Poem.  Comprising — Pym — Vane — Strafford— Halifax — Shaftesbury — St  John 
— Sir  R.  Walpole  —  Chesterfield  —  Carteret  —  Chatham — Pitt — Fox — Burke — 
Sheridan  —  Wilberforce  —  Wyndham  —  Conway  —  Castlereagh  —  William  Lamb 
(Lord  Melbourne) — Tierney — Lord  Grey — O’Connell — Plunkett — Shiel — Follett — 
Macaulay — Peel.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Octavo,  5s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland. 

By  William  Stenhouse.  Originally  compiled  to  accompany  the  “  Scots  Musical 
Museum,”  and  now  published  separately,  with  Additional  Notes  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Birthday,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs  Southey.  Second 

Edition,  5s. 

Professor  Wilson’s  Poems.  Containing  the  “Isle  of 

Palms,”  the  “City  of  the  Plague,”  “Unimore,”  and  other  Poems.  Complete 
Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

Poems  and  Songs.  By  Bayid  Wingate.  In  Ecap.  Octavo. 

5s. 

“  It  contains  genuine  poetic  ore,  poems  which  win  for  their  author  a  place  among  Scotland’s 
true  sons  of  song,  and  such  as  any  man  in  any  country  might  rejoice  to  have  written.  ’’-London 
Review. 

“  We  are  delighted  to  welcome  into  the  brotherhood  of  real  poets  a  countryman  of  Bums,  and 
whose  verse  will  go  far  to  render  the  rougher  Border  Scottish  a  classic  dialect  in  our  literature.” 
— John  Bull. 
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Tales  from  “Blackwood.”  Complete  in  Twelve  Yolumes, 

Bound  in  cloth,  18s.  The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  Is.  6d.,  and  may  be  had 
of  most  Booksellers,  in  Six  Volumes,  handsomely  half-bound  in  red  morocco. 

CONTENTS. 

VoL.  I.  The  Gleumutchkin  Railway. — Vanderdecken’s  Message  Home. — The  Floating  Beacon. 
— Colonna  the  Painter. — Napoleon. — A  Legend  of  Gibraltar. — The  Iron  Shroud. 

VoL.  II.  Lazaro’s  Legacy. — A  Story  without  a  TaU. — Faustus  and  Queen  Elizabeth. — How  I 
became  a  Yeoman. — Devereux  Hall. — The  Metempsychosis. — College  Theatricals. 

VoL.  III.  A  Reading  Party  in  the  Long  Vacation. — Father  Tom  and  the  Pope. — La  Petite 
Madelaine.  —  Bob  Burke’s  Duel  with  Ensign  Brady.  — The  Headsman;  A  Tale  of  Doom. — 
The  Wearyful  Woman. 

VoL.  IV.  How  I  stood  for  the  Dreepdaily  Burghs. — First  and  Last. — The  Duke's  Dilemma  ;  A 
Chronicle  of  Niesenstein. — TheOld  Gentleman’s  Teetotimi. — “  Woe  to  us  when  we  lose  the 
Watery  Wall.” — My  College  Friends  :  Charles  Russell,  the  Gentleman  Commoner. — The 
Magic  Lay  of  the  One-Horse  Chay. 

Von.  V.  Adventures  in  Texas. — How  we  got  possession  of  the  Tuileries. — Captain  Raton's 
Lament. — The  Village  Doctor. — A  Singular  Letter  from  Southern  Africa. 

Von.  VI.  My  Friend  the  Dutchman. — My  College  Friends — No.  II.  :  Horace  Leicester.— The 
Emerald  Studs. — My  College  Friends — No.  III. :  Mr  W.  Wellington  Hurst. — Christine  :  A 
Dutch  Story. — The  Man  in  the  Bell. 

Von.  VII.  My  English  Acquaintance.  —  The  Murderer’s  Last  Night. — Narration  of  Certain 
Uncommon  Things  that  did  formerly  happen  to  Me,  Herbert  Willis,  B.D. — The  Wags. — The 
Wet  Wooing  :  A  Narrative  of  ’98. — Ben-na-Groich. 

VoL.  VIII.  The  Surv'eyor’s  Tale.  By  Professor  Aytoun. — The  Forrest-Race  Romance. — Di 
Vasari :  A  Tale  of  Florence. — Sigismund  Fatello. — The  Boxes. 

VoL.  IX.  Rosaura;  A  Tale  of  Madrid. — Adventure  in  the  North-West  Territory. — Harry  Bol¬ 
ton’s  Curacy. — The  Florida  Pirate. — The  Pandour  and  his  Princess. — The  Beauty  Draught. 

VoL.  X.  Antonio  di  Carara. — The  Fatal  Repast. — The  Vision  of  Cagliostro. — The  First  and  Last 
Kiss. — The  Smuggler’s  Leap. — The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters. — The  Duellists. 

Von.  XI.  The  Natolian  Story-Teller. — The  First  and  Last  Crime. — JohnRintoul. — Major  Moss. 
— The  Premier  and  his  Wife. 

VoL.  XII.  Tickler  among  the  Thieves  ! — The  Bridegroom  of  Barna. — The  Involuntary  Experi¬ 
mentalist — Lebrun’s  Lawsuit. — The  Snowing-up  of  Strath  Lugas. — A  Few  Words  on  Social 
Philosophy. 


Jessie  Caineron :  A  Highland  Story.  By  the  Lady  Hachel 

Butler.  Second  Edition.  Small  Octavo,  with  a  Frontispiece,  2s.  6d. 


The  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish  Tillage.  By  Thomas 

Aird.  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s. 

“  It  is  simply  a  series  of  village  sketches  of  character,  manners,  and  scenery,  but  the  book  is 
full  of  a  quiet  sustained  humour,  genuine  pathos,  simple  unaffected  poetry,  and  displays  not  only 
fine  imaginative  power,  but  a  hearty  sympathy  with  nature  in  aU  her  aspects,  and  with  the 
simple  tastes  and  pleasures  of  rustic  Ufe.  A  more  delightful  book  we  cannot  imagine.” — Man¬ 
chester  Advertiser. 

Tara  ;  A  Mahratta  Tale.  By  Captain  Meadows  Taylor. 

3  vols..  Post  Octavo,  £1,  11s.  6d. 

“  A  picture  of  Indian  life  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  India  is  to  be  acquired  from  an  attentive  perusal  and 
study  of  this  work,  than  could  be  gleaned  from  a  whole  library.” — Press. 
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Tom  Cringle’s  Log.  A  lew  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 

Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Works: 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.  Foobcap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life.”  Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

The  Foresters.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.”  Fools¬ 
cap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

Tom  Cringle’s  Log.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Midge.  By  the  Author  of  “Tom  Cringle's  Log.”  In  One 
Volume,  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

The  Life  of  Mansie  Wauch,  Tailor  in  Dalkeith.  Foolcap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

The  Subaltern.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Chelsea  Pensioners.”  Foolscap  8vo,  3s. 
cloth. 

Peninsular  Scenes  and  Sketches.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Student  of  Sala¬ 
manca.”  Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

Nights  at  Mess,  Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  and  other  Tales.  Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 
The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton.  By  the  Author  of  “Men  and 
Manners  in  America.”  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

Valerius:  A  Roman  Story.  Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

Reginald  Dalton.  By  the  Author  of  “Valerius.”  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Adam  Blair,  and  History  of  Matthew  Wald. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Valerius.”  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

Annals  of  the  Parish,  and  Ayrshire  Legatees.  By  John  Galt.  Foolscap  8vo, 
4s.  cloth. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie.  By  John  Galt.  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

The  Provost,  and  other  Tales.  By  John  Galt.  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

The  Entail.  By  John  Galt.  Foolscap  8 vo,  4s.  cloth. 

Life  in  the  Far  West.  By  G.  F.  Ruxton.  A  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo,  4s. 
cloth. 


Works  of  Greorge  Eliot.  Library  Edition  : 

Adam  Bede.  Two  Vols.,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  Two  Vols.,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 

Scenes  of  Clerical  Life.  Two  Vols.,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 

Silas  Marner.  Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 

The  Same.  Cheap  Edition. 

Now  publishing  in  Monthly  Parts  at  Sixpence,  and  in  Volumes  at  3s.  6d. 
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Works  of  Professor  Wilson.  Edited  ky  Ms  Son-in-Law, 

Professor  Perrier.  In  Twelve  Vols.,  Crown  Octavo,  £2,  8. 

Recreations  of  Christopher  lorth.  By  Professor  Wilson. 

In  Two  Vols.  New  Etlition,  with  Portrait,  8s. 

“  Welcome,  right  welcome,  Christopher  North;  we  cordially  greet  thee  in  thy  new  dress,  thou 
genial  and  hearty  old  man,  whose  ‘  Ambrosian  nights  ’  have  so  often  in  imagination  transported 
us  from  solitude  to  the  social  circle,  and  whose  vivid  pictures  of  flood  and  fell,  of  loch  and  glen, 
have  carried  us  in  thought  from  the  smoke,  din,  and  pent-up  opulence  of  London,  to  the  rushing 
stream  or  tranquil  tarn  of  those  mountain  ranges,”  &c. — Times. 

The  loctes  Amhrosianse.  By  Professor  Wilson.  With 

Notes  and  a  Glossary.  In  Four  Vols.,  Crown  Octavo,  16s. 

Tales.  By  Professor  Wilson.  Comprising  “The  Lights 

and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  ;  ”  “  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  ;  ”  and  “The 
Foresters.”  In  One  Vol.,  Crown  Octavo,  4s.,  cloth. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Imaginative.  By  Professor  Wilson. 

Four  Vols.,  Crown  Octavo,  I63. 

Lady  Lee’s  Widowhood.  By  Lient.-Col.  E.  B.  Hamley. 

Crown  Octavo,  with  13  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  6s. 

“  A  quiet  humour,  an  easy,  graceful  style,  a  deep,  thorough  confident  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  its  better  and  more  degrading  aspects,  a  delicate  and  exquisite  appreciation  of 
womanly  character,  an  admirable  faculty  of  description,  and  great  tact,  are  the  qualities  that 
command  the  reader’s  Interest  and  respect  from  beginning  to  end  of  ‘  Lady  Lee’s  Widowhood.’  ” 
— The  Times. 

Chromcles  of  Carlingford : 

Salem  Chapel.  a  New  Edition,  in  one  Vol.,  5s. 

The  Rector,  and  The  Doctor’s  Family.  Do.,  4s. 

The  Perpetual  Curate.  Do.,  6s. 

Miss  Marjoribanks.  6s. 

“We  must  pronounce  this  Carlingford  series  the  best  contribution  to  fiction  of  recent  years 
—lively,  pregnant,  and  rich  in  imagination,  feeling,  and  eloquence.  They  will  irresistibly 
carry  to  the  end  every  reader  who  ventures  upon  them.” — Spectator. 

The  Novels  of  John  G-alt— viz. : 

Annals  of  the  Parish. 

The  Steam  Boat. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie. 

The  Entail,  or  the  Lairds  of  Grippy. 

Four  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s.  each. 
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Complete  Library  Edition  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton’s 

Novels.  In  Volumes  of  a  convenient  and  handsome  form.  Printed  from  a  large 
and  readable  type.  Forty- three  Vols.  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s.  each. 

“  It  is  of  the  handiest  of  sizes ;  the  paper  is  good ;  and  the  type,  which  seems  to  he  new,  is 
very  clear  and  beautiful.  There  are  no  pictures.  The  whole  charm  of  the  presentment  of  the 
volume  consists  in  its  handiness,  and  the  tempting  clearness  and  beauty  of  the  type,  which 
almost  converts  into  a  pleasure  the  mere  act  of  following  the  printer’s  lines,  and  leaves  the 
author’s  mind  free  to  exert  its  unobstructed  force  upon  the  reader.” — Examiner. 

“  Nothing  could  be  better  as  to  size,  type,  paper,  and  general  getting-up.” — Athencmm. 


Caxtoniana  :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and 

Manners.  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  Two  Vols.  Post  Octavo,  £1,  Is. 

“Gems  of  thought  set  upon  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  they  are  so  short  that  they  will  not  tax  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  even  lazy  readers,  j'et  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  contain  a  lesson  worthy  of 
an  abiding  place  on  the  handiest  shelf  of  memory.”- — Daili/  News. 

Katie  Stewart :  A  True  Story.  By  Mrs  Olipbant.  Ecap. 

Octavo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette,  4s. 

“A  singularly  characteristic  Scottish  story,  most  agreeable  to  read  and  pleasant  to  recollect. 
Tlie  charm  lies  in  the  faithful  and  lifelike  pictures  it  presents  of  Scottish  character  and  customs, 
and  manners  and  modes  of  life.” — Tail's  Magazine. 


Chapters  on  Churchyards.  By  Mrs  Southey.  Second 

Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 


The  Wonder  Seeker,  or  the  History  of  Charles  Douglas. 

By  M.  Fraser  Tttler,  Author  of  ‘Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave,’  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  Foolscap,  Ss.  6d. 

Works  of  Samuel  Warren,  D.C.L.  Uniform  Edition,  Five 

Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  ‘243.  ;  — 

The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician.  One  Vol.,  Crown  Octavo,  5s.  (id- 
Another  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  Foolscap,  12s.  Also  an  Illu.drated 
Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  7s.  Cd. 

Ten  Thousand  A-Year.  Two  Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  i)s.  Another 
Edition,  in  Three  Volumes,  Foolscap,  ISs. 

Now  and  Then.  Crown  Octavo,  2s.  6d.  Another  Edition,  Foolscap,  6s. 

Miscellanies.  Crown  Octavo,  5s. 

The  Lily  and  the  Bee.  Crown  8vo,  2k.  Another  Edition,  Foolscap,  5s. 
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Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Me.  By 

J.  H.  Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army.  Octavo,  price  21s.  With  a  Map  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  by  Captain  Speke;  numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly 
from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant  ;  and  Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  of  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant. 

“  The  volume  which  Captain  Speke  has  presented  to  tlie  world  possesses  more  than  a  geo¬ 
graphical  interest.  It  is  a  monument  of  perseverance,  courage,  and  temper  displayed  under 
difficulties  which  have  perhaps  never  been  equalled.” — Times. 

“  Captain  Speke  has  not  written  a  noble  book  so  much  as  he  has  done  a  noble  deed.  The 
volume  which  records  his  vast  achievement  is  but  the  minor  fact — the  history  of  his  discovery, 
not  the  discovery  itself :  yet  even  as  a  literary  performance  it  is  worthy  of  very  high  praise,  it 
is  wholly  free  from  the  traces  of  book  manufacture.  ...  It  is,  however,  a  great  story  that 
is  thus  plainly  told  ;  a  story  of  which  nearly  all  the  interest  lies  in  the  strange  facts  related,  and, 
more  than,  all,  in  the  crowning  fact  that  it  frees  us  in  a  large  degree  from  a  geographical  puzzle 
which  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  mankind — of  the  most  illustrious  emperors  and  communities 
— from  very  early  times.” — AtheruBum. 

Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  Mission  to  China  and 

Japan.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings  in  Chromo-Lithography,  Maps,  and  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photogi-aphs.  Second  Edition.  In  Two 
Volumes  Octavo,  21s. 

“The  volumes  in  which  Mr  Oliphant  has  related  these  transactions  will  be  read  with  the 
strongest  interest  now,  and  deserve  to  retain  a  permanent  place  in  the  literar5'’  and  historical 
annals  of  our  time.” — Edinburgh  Review. 

Eussian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Autumn  of  1852, 

with  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga  and  a  Tour  through  the  Country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Esq.  Octavo,  with  Map  and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Fourth  Edition,  14s. 

Minnesota  and  the  Ear  West.  By  Laurence  Oliphant. 

Octavo,  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

“It  affords  us  increased  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  resources  which  await  the  emigrant 
at  the  head  of  the  Great  American  Waters,  and  is  a  lively  forecast  of  the  prosperity  of  the  States 
just  emerging  into  existence  in  the  Heart  of  the  Wilderness.  Mr  Oliphant  has  foreseen  great 
future  events  with  a  clear  eye.” — The  Times. 

The  Transcaucasian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army  under 

Omer  Pasha  :  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Laurence  Oliphant,  Esq.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations.  Post  Octavo,  10s.  fid. 

Egypt,  the  Soudan,  and  Central  Africa :  With  Explorations 

from  Khartoum  on  the  White  Nile  to  the  Regions  of  the  Equator.  By  John 
Petherick,  F.R.G.S.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  Soudan.  In  Octavo, 
with  a  Map,  16s. 

Three  Months  in  the  Southern  States.  April— June  1863. 

By  Lieut. -Col.  Fremantle.  With  Portraits  of  President  Davis,  Generals 
Polk,  Lee,  Longstreet,  Beauregard,  and  Johnston.  Crown  Octavo,  7s.  fid. 

“  The  whole  of  the  book  is  as  well  worth  reading  as  that  published  extract.  It  conveys  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  manner  of  men  they  are  who  are  now  fighting  in  the  South  for  their  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and  being  written  in  a  very  unpretending  style,  it  is  both  an  agreeable  and  valuable 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy.”— Spectofor. 
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The  Punjab  and  Delhi  in  1857  :  Being  a  Narrative  of 

the  Measures  by  which  the  Punjab  was  saved  and  Delhi  recovered  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Movable 
Column.  With  Plans  of  the  Chief  Stations  and  of  the  different  Engagements, 
and  Portraits  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  Sir  R.  Montgomery, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Nicholson.  Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  21s. 

“  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  condensed  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  but  especially  of 
the  heroic  doings  of  the  handful  of  Englishmen  scattered  throughout  the  Punjab,  these  volumes 
recommend  themselves  by  their  scrupulous  accuracy,  while  to  the  future  historian  of  the  India 
of  1857  they  will  prove  invaluable.” — Allen's  Indian  Mail. 

“  This  is  a  work  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  Written  by  one  who  was  him¬ 
self  present  at  many  of  the  scenes  he  narrates,  and  who  has  had  free  access  to  the  papers  of  Sir 
J.  Lawrence,  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  and  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  it  comes  with  all  the  weight  of  official 
authority,  and  all  the  vividness  of  personal  narrative.” — Press. 

The  Campaign  of  G-arihaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies :  A  Per¬ 
sonal  Narrative.  By  Charles  Stuart  Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.  Post  Octavo, 
with  Portraits,  12s. 

“  A  volume  which  contains  the  best  sketch  hitherto  published  of  the  campaign  which  put  an 
end  to  Bourbon  rule  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  accompanied  with  plans  of  the  chief  battles  ;  and 
its  honest  unexaggerated  record  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  strained  and  showy  account 
of  the  Garibaldiaus  just  published  by  M.  Dumas.” — Examiner. 

Men  and  Manners  in  America.  By  Capt.  Thos.  Hamilton, 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Foolscap,  7s.  6d. 

Notes  on  North  America :  Agricultural,  Economical,  and 

Social.  By  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston.  Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  21s. 

“Professor  Johnston’s  admirable  Notes.  .  .  .  The  very  best  manual  for  intelligent  emi¬ 
grants,  whilst  to  the  British  agriculturist  and  general  reader  it  conveys  a  most  complete  con¬ 
ception  of  the  condition  of  these  prosperous  region  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written.” — 
Economist. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  G-reece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

By  W ILLIAM  Mure  of  Caldwell.  Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  Maps  and  Plates,  24s. 

A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters.  By  Capt.  Sherard  Oshom,  C.B. 

Third  Edition.  Crown  Octavo,  5s. 

Life  in  the  Ear  West.  By  G-.  E.  Huxton,  Esq. 

Second  Edition.  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s. 

“  One  of  the  most  daring  and  resolute  of  travellers.  ...  A  volume  fuller  of  excitement  is 
seldom  submitted  to  the  public.” — Athenceum. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine. 

By  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde.  Two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Maps,  &c.,  £1,  10s. 

“  He  has  contributed  much  to  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  unction  with  which  he  speaks 
of  the  holy  places  which  he  has  visited,  will  commend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  aU  religious 
readers.  His  illustrations  of  Scripture  are  numerous  and  admirable.” — Daily  News. 
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DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE  EOYAL  ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL  AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 

BY  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  the  “  Physical  Atlas,"  &c. 

With  a  complete  Index  of  easy  reference  to  each  Map,  comprising  nearly 
150,000  Places  contained  in  this  Atlas. 

Imperial  Folio,  half -bound  in  russia  or  morocco,  £5,  15s.  6d. 


Athenaeum,  August  10, 1861. 

Under  the  name  of  “  The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography,”  Messrs  Blackwood  and  Sons 
have  published  a  book  of  maps,  which  for  care  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  execution  appears  to 
leave  nothing  more  to  hope  for  or  desire.  Science  and  art  have  done  their  best  upon  this  mag¬ 
nificent  book.  Mr  A.  Keith  Johnston  answers  for  the  engraving  and  printing :  to  thosa  who 
love  clear  forms  and  delicate  bold  type  we  need  say  no  more.  All  that  maps  should  be,  these 

maps  are  :  honest,  accurate,  intelligible  guides  to  narrative  or  description . Of  the 

many  noble  atlases  prepared  by  Mr  John.ston  and  published  by  Messrs  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
this  Royal  Atlas  will  be  the  most  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  deserve  to  be  the  most  popular. 

Saturday  Review. 

The  completion  of  Mr  Keith  Johnston’s  Royal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography  claims  a  special  notice 
at  our  hands.  While  Mr  Johnston’s  maps  are  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  for  legibility  and 
uniformity  of  drawing,  as  well  as  for  accuracy  and  judicious  selection,  this  eminent  geographer’s 
Atlas  has  a  distinguishing  merit  in  the  fact  that  each  map  is  accompanied  by  a  special  index  of 
remarkable  fulness.  The  labour  and  trouble  of  reference  are  in  this  way  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
.  .  .  .  The  number  of  places  enumerated  in  the  separate  indices  is  enormous.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  every  name  which  appears  in  the  maps  is  registered  in  the  tables ;  and  as  each 
place  is  indicated  by  two  letters,  which  refer  to  the  squares  formed  by  the  parallels  of  latitude 

and  longitude,  the  method  of  using  the  index  is  extremely  easy  and  convenient . We 

know  no  series  of  maps  which  we  can  more  warmly  recommend.  The  accuracy,  wherever  we 
have  attempted  to  put  it  to  the  test,  is  really  astonishing. 

Morning  Herald. 

The  culmination  of  all  attempts  to  depict  the  face  of  the  world  appears  in  the  Royal  Atlas, 
than  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  perfect. 

Guardian. 

This  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious,  as  weU  as  the  most  useful  and 
complete  of  all  existing  atlases. 

Examiner. 

There  has  not,  we  believe,  been  produced  for  general  public  use  a  body  of  maps  equal  in 
beauty  and  completeness  to  the  Royal  Atlas  just  issued  by  Mr  A.  K.  Johnston. 

Scotsman. 

An  almost  daily  reference  to,  and  comparison  of,  it  with  others,  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  some  two  years  ago  until  now,  enables  us  to  say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that 
this  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and  authentic  atlas  that  has  yet  been  issued. 
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Index  GreograpMcus :  Being  a  List,  Alphabetically  ar- 

RANGED,  of  the  Principal  Places  on  the  Globe,  with  the  Countries  and 
Subdivisions  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  their  Lati¬ 
tudes  AND  Longitudes.  Compiled  specially  with  reference  to  Keith  John¬ 
ston’s  Royal  Atlas,  but  applicable  to  all  Modem  Atlases  and  Maps.  In  One 
Volume  Imperial  Octavo,  pp.  676,  price  21s. 

The  Physical  Atlas  of  latural  Phenomena.  By  Alex. 

Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c..  Geographer  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland.  A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  consisting  of  35  Folio  Plates,  27  smaller  ones,  printed  in 
Colours,  with  135  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  Index. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  OE. 


Geography  and  Orography,  .... 

11  Plates. 

Hydrography, . 

6 

>> 

Meteorology  and  Magnetism,  .... 

6 

Botanical  Geography,  .  . 

2 

Zoological  Geography, . 

6 

Ethnology  and  Statistics, . 

Imperial  Folio,  half-bound  morocco,  £8, 

4 

8s. 

99 

“The  Physical  Atlas  of  Mr  Keith  .Johnston— a  perfect  treasure  of  compressed  information.” — 
Sir  John  Herschel. 

“  There  is  no  map  in  this  noble  Atlas  upon  which  we  might  not  be  tempted  to  write  largely. 
Almost  every  one  suggests  a  volume  of  reflection,  and  suggests  it  by  presenting,  in  a  few  hours, 
accurate  truths  which  it  would  be  the  labour  of  a  volume  to  enforce  in  words,  and  by  imprinting 
them,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  memory  with  such  distinctness  that  their  outlines  are  not 
likely  to  be  afterwards  effaced.  The  ‘  Physical  Atlas  ’  is  a  somewhat  costly  work,  reckoning  it 
only  by  its  paper ;  but  upon  its  paper  is  stamped  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  could  scarcely  be 
acquired  without  the  reading  of  as  many  books  as  would  cost  seven  times  the  price.” — Examiner. 

“  This  Atlas  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  good  librarj’.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  work  con¬ 

taining  such  copious  and  exact  information  as  to  all  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  earth  on 
which  w'e  live.” — Quarterly  Revietv. 

The  Physical  Atlas.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 

F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland.  Reduced  from  the 
Imperial  Folio.  This  Edition  Contains  Twenty-Five  Maps,  including  a  Palm- 
ontological  and  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press,  and  a  very  copious  Index.  In  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco, 
£2,  12s.  6d. 

“  Executed  with  remarkable  care,  and  is  as  accurate,  and,  for  all  educational  purposes,  as  valu¬ 
able  as  the  splendid  large  work  (by  the  same  author)  which  has  now  a  European  reputation.  ” — 
Eclectic  Review. 

Atlas  of  Scotland.  31  Maps  of  the  Counties  of  Scotland, 

coloured.  Bound  in  roan,  price  10s.  6d.  Each  County  may  be  had  separately, 
in  Cloth  Case,  Is. 

A  G-eological  Map  of  Europe,  exhibiting  the  different 

Systems  of  Rocks  according  to  the  latest  researches,  and  from  Inedited 
materials.  By  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,  F.R.  S.,  &c.,  Director-General  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  James  Nicol,  F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Constructed 
by  Alex.  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c..  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Author  of 
the  “Physical  Atlas,”  &c.  Scale,  of  Natul-e,  76  miles  to  an  inch.  Four 
Sheets  Imperial,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours.  Size,  4  feet  2  inches  by  3  feet  5 
inches.  In  Sheets,  £3,  3s ;  in  a  Cloth  Case,  4to,  £3,  10s. 
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Keith  Johnston’s  School  Atlases 

I. 

General  and  Descriptive  Geography,  exhibiting  the  Actual 

and  Comparative  Extent  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their 
present  Political  Divisions.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Corrected  to 
the  present  time.  With  a  complete  Index.  26  Maps.  Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

II. 

Physical  Geography,  illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original 

Designs  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and 
Natural  History.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  20  Maps,  including 
coloured  Geological  Maps  of  Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles.  Half-bound, 
12s.  6d. 

III. 

Classical  Geography:  Comprising,  in  Twenty-three  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to 
by  Classical  Authors ;  accompanied  by  a  pronouncing  Index  of  Places,  by  T. 
Harvey,  M.A.  Oxon.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

IV. 

Astronomy.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  Esa.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Notes  and  Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent 
Discoveries  in  Astronomy.  18  Maps.  Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

V. 

Elementary  School  Atlas  of  General  and  Descriptive  Geogra¬ 
phy  for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  20  Maps, 
including  a  Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestine.  Half-bound,  5s. 

“  They  are  as  superior  to  all  School  Atlases  within  our  knowledge,  as  were  the  larger  works 
of  the  same  Author  in  advance  of  those  that  preceded  them.” — Educational  Times. 

“  Decidedly  the  best  School  Atlases  we  have  ever  seen.” — English  Journal  of  Education. 

“  .  .  .  The  PAysieaJ  Alios  seems  to  us  particularly  well  executed.  .  .  .  The  last  gene¬ 
ration  had  no  such  help  to  learning  as  is  atforded  in  these  excellent  elementary  maps.  The  Class¬ 
ical  Atlas  is  a  great  improvement  on  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name ;  not  only  is  it  fuller, 
but  in  some  cases  it  gives  the  same  country  more  than  once  in  different  periods  of  time.  Thus  it 
approaches  the  special  value  of  a  historical  atlas.  .  .  .  The  General  A fios  is  wonderfully  full 

and  accurate  for  its  scale.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  Asironomicol  Atlas,  in  which  Mr  Hind  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  maps,  supplies  an  admitted  educational  want.  No  better 
companion  to  an  elementary  astronomical  treatise  could  be  found  than  this  cheap  and  convenient 
collection  of  maps.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  The  plan  of  these  Atlases  is  admirable,  and  the  excellence  of  the  plan  is  rivalled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  execution.  .  .  .  The  best  security  for  the  accuracy  and  substantial  value  of  a  School 
Atlas  is  to  have  it  from  the  hands  of  a  man  like  our  Author,  who  has  perfected  his  skill  by  the 
execution  of  much  larger  works,  and  gained  a  character  which  he  will  be  careful  not  to  jeopar¬ 
dise  by  attaching  his  name  to  anything  that  is  crude,  slovenly,  or  stiperficial.” — Scotsman. 

Atlas  of  Plans  of  Countries,  Battles,  Sieges,  &  Sea-Pights, 

Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Constructed  by  A.  Keith  Johnston, 

F.R.S.E.,  &c.  &c.  With  Vocabulary  of  Military  and  Marine  Terms.  109 

Plates,  Demy  Quarto,  price  £3,  3s.  Another  Edition,  in  Crown  Quarto, 

£1,  lls.  6d. 
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A. 'Em  Map  of  Europe.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.E.S.E., 

F.R.G.S.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen.  The  Map  is  fully  coloured,  and  measures 
4  feet  2  inches  by  3  feet  5  inches.  Price,  mounted  on  Cloth  and  Mahogany 
Roller,  Varnished,  or  Folded  in  Quarto  in  a  handsome  Cloth  Case,  21s. 

Geological  Map  of  Scotland.  From  the  most  Eecent  Au¬ 
thorities  and  Personal  Observations.  By  James  NiCol,  F.R.S.E.,  &c..  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  With  Explanatory  Notes. 
The  Topography  by  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Scale,  10 
miles  to  an  inch.  In  Cloth  Case,  213. 

A  Small  Geological  Map  of  Europe.  From  Keith  John- 

STOn’s  School  “  Physical  Atlas.”  Printed  in  Colours,  Sixpence. 

A  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Isles.  From  the  same. 

Printed  in  Colours,  Sixpence. 

Hand  Atlases ;  Being  the  Maps  of  Keith  Johnston’s  School 

Atlases  on  Large  Paper,  and  half-bound,  full  size.  Imperial  Quarto. 

Physical  Geography :  Illustrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original 

Designs,  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and 
Natural  History.  In  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  25s. 

Classical  Geography:  Comprising,  in  Twenty-three  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to 
by  Classical  Authors.  In  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  25s. 

General  and  Descriptive  Geography:  Exhibiting  the  Actual 

and  Comparative  extent  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their  pre¬ 
sent  political  divisions.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  In  Imperial  Quarto, 
half-bound  morocco,  25s. 

Astronomy :  Comprising,  in  Eighteen  Plates,  a  Complete 

Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  drawn  with  the  greatest  care 
from  Original  and  Authentic  Documents.  By  Alex.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.  &c.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  In  Imperial  Quarto, 
half-morocco,  21s. 

“  The  Atlas  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  work  of  its  class  that  has  ever  been  published 
and  in  several  respects  the  most  instructive.” — The  Astronomer  Royal. 

“To  say  that  Mr  Hind’s  Atlas  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  is  not  enough — it  has  no  com¬ 
petitor.  ” — Athenceum. 

Geological  and  Palseontolo^cal  Map  of  the  British 

Islands,  including  Tables  of  the  Fossils  of  the  different  Epochs,  &c.  &c.,  from 
the  Sketches  and  Notes  of  Professor  Ed  WARD  Forbes.  With  Illustrative  and 
Explanatory  Letterpress.  21s. 
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The  Book  of  the  Barm.  Detailing  the  Labours  of  the 

Farmer,  Farm-Steward,  Ploughman,  Shepherd,  Hedger,  Cattle-man,  Field-worker, 
and  Dairymaid,  and  forming  a  safe  Monitor  for  Students  in  Practical  Agriculture. 
By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Two  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo,  £3,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations. 

“The  best  book  I  have  ever  met  with.” — Professor  Johnston. 

“We  have  thoroughly  examined  these  volumes  ;  but  to  give  a  full  notice  of  their  varied  and 
valuable  contents  would  occupy  a  larger  space  than  we  can  conveniently  devote  to  their  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  we  therefore,  in  general  terms,  commend  them  to  the  careful  study  of  every  young 
man  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  practical  farmer.— Times. 


The  Book  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machines.  By  James 

Slight  and  R.  Scott  Burn.  Edited  by  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.  S.  E.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  876  Engraving^.  Royal  Octavo,  uniform  with  the  “  Book  of  the 
Farm,”  half-hound,  £2,  2s. 


The  Book  of  Farm  Buildings :  their  Arrangement  and 

Construction.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  and  R.  Scott  Burn.  Royal 
Octavo,  with  1045  Illustrations.  Uniform  with  the  “Book  of  the  Farm.”  Half¬ 
bound,  £1,  11s,  6d. 


The  Book  of  the  Grarden.  By  Charles  M‘Intosh.  In  Two 

large  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo,  embellished  with  1353  Engravings. 

Each  Volume  may  he  had  separately — viz. 

I.  ABCHITECTUBAL  and  ORNAMENTAL. — On  the  Formation  of  Gardens — Con¬ 

struction,  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  Pits,  Frames,  and 
other  Garden  Structures,  with  Practical  Details.  Illustrated  by  1073  Engravings, 
pp.  776.  £2, 10s. 

II.  PRACTICAL  GARDENING,  Contains — Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Hardy-fruit  Garden,  the  Forcing  Garden,  and  Flower  Garden,  includ¬ 
ing  Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  with  Select  Lists  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Plants. 
Pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.  £1,  17s.  6d. 

“  In  the  construction  of  every  kind  of  building  required  in  a  garden,  the  ‘  structural  ’  section 
of  the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  suitable  alike  for  buildings 
and  gardens.  Mr  M'Intosh  being  himself  one  of  the  most  experienced  garden  architects  of  our 
time,  minute  details  are  given,  so  that  the  expense  of  even  a  pit,  up  to  a  garden  replete  with 
every  necessary  erection,  may  be  at  once  ascertained,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  gentle¬ 
men  about  either  to  form  new  gardens,  or  improve  such  as  already  exist.  ...  On  the  whole, 
this  volume  on  structural  gardening,  both  in  compilation  and  artistical  execution,  deserves  our 
warmest  commendation. 

“  The  second  volume  is  of  a  cultural  character,  and  has  been  got  up  with  great  care  and  re¬ 
search.  It  embodies  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  older  writers  on  Horticulture,  and  also, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  experience  of  our  eminent  modem  gardeners  on  the  subject, 
together  with  the  opinions  of  our  author,  who  has  studied  and  practised  the  art  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  .  .  .  We  therefore  feel  justified 
in  recommending  Mr  M'Intosh’s  two  excellent  volumes  to  the  notice  of  the  public.” — Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 
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Practical  System  of  Farm  Book-Keeping  :  Being  that  re¬ 
commended  in  the  “  Book  of  the  Farm”  by  H.  Stephens.  Royal  Octavo,  2s.  6d. 
Also,  Seven  Folio  Account-Books,  printed  and  ruled  in  accordance  with  the 
System,  the  whole  being  specially  adapted  for  keeping,  by  an  easy  and  accurate 
method,  an  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  Farm.  A  detailed  Prospectus 
may  be  had  from  the  Publishers.  Price  of  the  complete  set  of  Eight  Books, 
£1,  4s.  6d.  Also,  A  Labour  Account  of  the  Estate,  2s.  6d. 

“We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  the  many  systems  of  keeping  farm-accounts  which 
are  in  vogue,  there  is  not  one  which  will  bear  comparison  with  that  just  issuer!  by  Messrs  Black¬ 
wood,  according  to  the  recommendations  of  Mr  Stephens,  in  his  invaluable  ‘  Book  of  the  Farm.’ 
The  great  characteristic  of  this  system  is  its  simplicity.  When  once  the  details  are  mastered,  which 
it  will  take  very  little  trouble  to  accomplish,  it  will  be  prized  as  the  clearest  method  to  show 
the  profit  and  loss  of  business,  and  to  prove  how  the  soundest  and  surest  calculations  can  be 
arrived  at.  We  earnestly  recommend  a  trial  of  the  entire  series  of  books — they  must  be  used 
as  a  whole  to  be  thoroughly  profitable — for  we  are  comdnced  the  verdict  of  our  agricultural  friends 
who  make  such  a  trial  will  speedUy  accord  with  our  own.” — Bell’s  Messenger. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Scotland.  Report  by  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  1855,  1856, 
and  1857.  Is.  6d.  each. 

AinsHe’s  Treatise  on  Land-Surveying.  A  new  and  enlarged 

Edition,  edited  by  William  Galbraith,  M.  A.,  F.R.A.S.  One  Volume,  Octavo, 
with  a  Volume  of  Plates  in  Quarto,  21s. 

“The  best  book  on  surveying  with  which  I  am  acquainted.” — W.  Rutherford,  LL.D.,F.R.A.S., 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Reports  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  Improvement  in 

the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Scotland. 
Seven  Reports,  1855-61.  Is.  each. 

The  Forester :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting, 

Rearing,  and  Management  of  Forest  Trees.  By  James  Brown,  Wood  Manager 
to  the  Earl  of  Seafield.  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Wood.  Royal  Octavo,  30s. 

“  What  we  have  often  stated  in  these  columns  we  now  repeat,  that  the  book  before  us  is.  the 
most  useful  guide  to  good  Arboriculture  in  the  English  language.  The  Author  is  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  Scotch  forestry,  and,  moreover,  is  well  grounded  in  the  science  of  tree  cultivation ; 
so  that  he  does  not  fall  into  the  mistakes  which  mere  theorists,  or  mere  praeticals,  have  each 
committed  on  so  large  a  scale,  in  too  many  great  places.  We  will  even  add,  that  it  has  been  to 
the  advice  and  instruction  given  in  two  former  editions  of  the  ‘  Forester,’  now  exhausted,  that 
the  general  improvement  in  timber  management  may  be  fairly  ascribed.” — Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

“Beyond  all  doubt  this  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  Forestry  extant.” — Gardeners' 
Journal. 

Handbook  of  the  Mechanical  Arts  concerned  in  the  Con¬ 
struction  and  Arrangement  of  Dwellings  and  other  Buildings ;  Including  Car-: 
pentry.  Smith-work,  Iron-framing,  Brick-making,  Columns,  Cements,  Well-sink¬ 
ing,  Enclosing  of  Land,  Road-making,  &c.  By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Crown  Octavo, 
with  504  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  6d. 
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The  Year-Book  of  Agricultural  Facts.  1859  and  1860. 

Edited  by  R.  Scott  Burn.  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s.  each.  1861  and  1862,  4s.  each. 

Practical  Yentilation,  as  applied  to  Public,  Domestic,  and 

Agricultural  Structures.  By  E.  Scott  Burn,  Engineer.  6s. 

Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes :  their  Construction  and 

Arrangement ;  with  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sisecifications,  suggestive  of  Structures 
adapted  to  the  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Quarto,  with  numerous  Diagrams,  3s. 

The  West  of  Ireland  as  a  Field  for  Investment.  By  James 

Caird,  Farmer,  Baldoon.  Octavo,  with  a  Map,  6s. 

The  Practical  Planter  i  Containing  Directions  for  the 

Planting  of  Waste  Land  and  Management  of  Wood,  with  a  new  Method  of  Rear¬ 
ing  the  Oak.  By  Thomas  Cruikshank,  Forester  at  Careston.  Octavo,  12s. 

Elkington’s  System  of  Drainmg :  A  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Draining  Land,  adapted  to  the  various  Situations 
and  Soils  of  England  and  Scotland,  drawn  up  from  the  Communications  of  Joseph 
Elkington,  by  J.  Johnstone.  Quarto,  10s.  6d. 

Trigonometrical  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Bailway  En¬ 

gineering.  By  William  Galbraith,  M.A.  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Preparation  of  Cooked  Pood  for  the  Fattening  of 

Cattle,  and  the  advantage  of  Using  it  along  with  Cut  Straw,  Hay,  Turnips,  or 
other  Vegetables.  By  Thomas  Harkness.  6d. 

Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Old  Series,  1828  to  1843,  21  vols . £3  3  0 

New  Series,  1843  to  1851,  8  vols . 2  2  0 

The  Bural  Economy  of*  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

By  Leonce  de.  Lavergne.  Translated  from  the  French.  With  Notes  by  a 
Scottish  Farmer.  In  Octavo,  12s. 

“One  of  the  best  works  on  the  philosophy  of  agriculture  and  of  agricultural  political 
economy  that  has  appeared.” — Spectator. 

On  the  Management  of  Landed  Property  in  the  Highlands 

of  Scotland.  By  George  G.  Mackat,  C.E.  Crown  Octavo,  Is.  6d. 
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Professor  Jolmston’s  Works 

Experimental  Agriculture.  Being  the  Eesults  of  Past,  and 

Suggestions  for  Future,  Experiments  in  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture. 
8s. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Eighth 

Edition,  6s.  6d. 

“Nothing  hitherto  published  has  at  all  equalled  it,  both  as  regards  true  science  and  sound 
common  sense.” — Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

A  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  Fifty- 

seventh  Edition,  Is. 

“  The  extent  to  which  this  little  Catechism  has  been  circulated  at  home,  its  translation  into 
nearly  every  European  language,  and  its  introduction  into  the  Schools  of  Germany,  Holland, 
Flanders,  Italy,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  South  and  North  America,  while  it  has  been  gratifying  to 
the  Author,  has  caused  him  to  take  additional  pains  in  improving  and  adding  to  the  amount  of 
useful  information,  in  the  present  edition.” — Preface. 

On  the  Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture. 

6s. 

Instructions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils. 

Fourth  Edition,  2s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  feature  and  Cause  of  the  Prevailing 

Disease  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Larch  Plantations  in  Great  Britain.  By 
Charles  M'Intosh,  Associate  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  &c.  &c.  In  Crown  Octavo, 
5s. 

Yiew  of  the  Salmon-Pishery.of  Scotland.  With  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Natnre,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  the  Salmon,  and  on  the  Law  as 
affecting  the  Rights  of  Parties,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Late  MURDO  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
of  Cardross  and  Dundonald.  In  Octavo,  5s. 

On  the  Management  of  Bees.  By  Dr  Mackenzie,  Eileanach. 

Foolscap,  4d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Yegetahle  and  Animal  Physiology.  By 

Dr  J.  G.  Mulder,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Utrecht.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Professor  Johnston.  22  Plates.  Octavo,  30s. 

The  Orasses  of  Britain.  Illustrated  hy  140  Eigures,  Drawn 

and  Engraved  by  the  Author.  By  R.  Parnell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  This  work  con¬ 
tains  a  Figure  and  full  description  of  every  Grass  found  in  Britain,  with  their 
Uses  in  Agriculture.  Royal  Octavo,  42s. 

The  Relative  Yalue  of  Round  and  Sawn  Timber,  shown 

by  means  of  Tables  and  Diagrams.  By  James  Rait,  Land-Steward  at  Castle- 
Forbes.  Royal  Octavo,  8s.,  hf.-bd. 
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Dairy  Management  and  Feeding  of  Milch  Cows :  Being  the 

recorded  Experience  of  Mrs  Aqnes  Scott,  Winkston,  Peebles.  Second  Edition. 
Foolscap,  Is. 

Italian  Irrigation :  A  Eeport  addressed  to  the  Hon.  the 

Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Agricultural  Canals  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of  Northern 
and  Central  India.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Baird  Smith,  C.B.  Second  Edition.  Two 
Volumes,  Octavo,  with  Atlas  in  Folio,  30s. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Farm  ;  A  Series  of  Designs  for 

Farm  Houses,  Farm  Steadings,  Factors’  Houses,  and  Cottages.  By  John  Star- 
FORTH,  Architect.  Sixty-two  Engravings.  In  Medium  Quarto,  £2,  2s. 

“  One  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  additions  to  Messrs  Blackwood’s  extensive  and  valuable 
library  of  agricultural  and  rural  economy.” — Morning  Pott 

The  Tester  Deep  Land-Culture :  Being  a  Detailed  Account 

of  the  Method  of  Cultivation  which  has  been  successfully  practised  for  several 
years  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  at  Tester.  By  Henry  Stephens,  Esq., 
F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Farm,’  In  Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings 
on  Wood,  Is.  6d. 


A  Manual  of  Practical  Draining.  By  Henry  Stephens, 

F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  ‘  Book  of  the  Farm.’  Third  Edition,  Octavo,  5s. 


A  Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture.  By  Henry  Stephens, 

F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  ‘Book  of  the  Farm,’  &c.  In  Crown  Octavo,  with  Illus¬ 
trations,  Is. 

“  AVe  feel  perfectly  assured  that  this  Catechism  is  precisely  the  thing  which  at  this  moment 
is  wanted  in  every  rural  and  national  school  in  England,  more  especially  since  the  question 
has  arisen,  How  is  it  possible  to  educate  skilled  agricultural  labourers  more  in  the  direction  of 
their  art  and  occupation,  and  to  render  the  school  more  subservient  to  the  field  and  the  farm¬ 
yard?” — Nottingham  Guardian, 

A  Handy  Book  on  Property  Law.  By  Lord  St  Leonards. 

A  new  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Index,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  Octavo, 
3s.  6d. 

“  Less  than  200  pages  serve  to  arm  us  with  the  ordinary  precautions  to  which  we  should  at¬ 
tend  in  selling,  buying,  mortgaging,  leasing,  settling,  and  devising  estates.  We  are  informed 
of  our  relations  to  our  property,  to  our  wives  and  children,  and  of  our  liabilities  as  trustees  or 
executors,  in  a  little  book  for  the  million,  a  book  which  the  author  tenders  to  the  profanum  vul- 
gut  as  even  capable  of  ‘  beguiling  a  few  hours  in  a  railway  carriage.’  ” — Times. 


The  Practical  Irrigator  and  Drainer.  By  Greorge  Stephens. 

Octavo,  8s.  6d. 
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The  Planter’s  Guide.  By  Sir  Henry  Steuart.  A  Hew 

Edition,  with  the  Author’s  last  Additions  and  Corrections.  Octavo,  with  En¬ 
gravings,  21s. 

Stable  Economy :  A  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Horses. 

By  John  Stewart,  V.S.  Seventh  Edition,  6s.  6d. 

“  Will  always  maintain  its  position  as  a  standard  work  upon  the  management  of  horses.” — 

Mark  Lane  Express. 

Advice  to  Purchasers  of  Horses.  By  John  Stewart,  Y.S. 

18mo,  plates,  2s.  6d. 

Agricultural  Labourers,  as  they  Were,  Are,  and  Should  he, 

in  their  Social  Condition.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Minister  of  Oath- 
law.  Octavo,  Second  Edition,  Is. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape 

VINE.  By  William  Thomson,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
Dalkeith  Park.  Fifth  Edition  Octavo,  .5s. 

The  Moor  and  the  Loch.  Containing  Minute  Instructions 

in  all  Highland  Sports,  with  Wanderings  over  Crag  and  Correi,  Flood  and  Fell. 

By  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.  Third  Edition,  in  Octavo,  with  Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Salmon-Casts  and  Stray  Shots :  Being  Fly-Leaves  from  the 

Note-Book  of  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  “  Moor  and  the  Loch,”  kc. 
Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

Coquet -Hale  Fishing  Songs.  How  first  coHected  by  a 

North-Country  Angler,  with  the  Music  of  the  Airs.  Octavo,  5s. 

The  Angler’s  Companion  to  the  Hivers  and  Lochs  of 

SCOTLAND.  By  T.  T.  Stoddart.  With  Map  of  the  Fishing  Streams  and  Lakes 
of  Scotland.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Octavo,  3s.  6d. 

“  Indispensable  in  all  time  to  come,  as  the  very  strength  and  grace  of  an  angler’s  tackle  and 
equipment  in  Scotland,  must  and  will  be  Stoddart’s  Angler’s  Companion.” — Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

Shooter’s  Hiary  or  Game  Book  for  recording  the  quantity 

of  Grouse  Killed,  and  Time  and  Place,  Number  of  Guns,  Names  of  Parties,  how 
disposed  of,  &c.  Octavo,  bound  in  red  leather,  4s.  j 

Angler’s  Hiary  for  recording  the  quantity  of  Fish  Killed,  I 

&c.  Octavo,  bound  in  green  leather,  4s. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  Professor  J.  F.  W, 

Johnston.  A  new  Edition.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  Author  of  “  Sea-side 
Studies,”  &c.  With  113  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Copious  Index.  Two 
Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  11s.  6d. 

“  It  is  just  one  of  those  books  which  will  best  serve  to  show  men  how  minute  is  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  human  support,  and  that  if  the  laws  prescribed  by  Nature  are  duly 
observed,  she,  on  her  part,  will  see  to  it  that  her  functions  are  performed  with  fidelity  and  suc¬ 
cess.” — Durham,  Chronicle, 


The  Physiology  of  Common  Life.  By  G-eorge  H.  Lewes, 

Author  of  “Sea-side  Studies,”  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Two 
Volumes,  12s. 

Contents  ; — Hunger  and  Thirst. — Food  and  Drink. — Digestion  and  Indigestion. — The  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Uses  of  the  Blood. — The  Circulation. — Respiration  and  Suffocation. — Why  we 
are  warm,  and  how  we  keep  so. — Peeling  and  Thinking.— The  Mind  and  the  Brain. — Our 
Senses  and  Sensations. — Sleep  and  Dreams. — The  Qualities  we  Inherit  from  our  Parents. 
— Life  and  Death. 

Sea-Side  Studies  at  Ilfracomhe,  Tenhy,  the  Scilly  Isles, 

and  Jersey.  By  Geoege  H.  Lewes,  Author  of  “A  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Octavo,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  , 
Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  6s.  6d. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Physical  G-eography.  By 

David  Page,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  ;  Author  of  ‘  Introductory  and  Advanced  Text- 
Books  of  Geology,’  &c.  With  Illustrative  Sketch-Maps  and  Glossarial  Index. 
Crown  Octavo,  price  2s.  Second  Edition. 

“  We  believe,  indeed,  that  many  will  be  induced  to  enter  on  the  study  from  a  perusal  of  this 
little  work.  The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  defined,  the  explanations  are  so  lucid, 
the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so  satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all, 
the  bearing  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical  Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision, 
that  every  reader  will  feel  that  difficulties  have  been  removed,  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed 
before  him.” — Athenaeum. 

Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S. 

With  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Glossarial  Index.  Seventh  Edition,  23. 

“Of  late  it  has  not  often  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine  a  text-book  on  science  of  which 
we  could  express  an  opinion  so  entirely  favourable  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  of  Mr  Page’s  little 
work.” — Athenaeum. 

Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology,  Descriptive  and  Indus¬ 
trial.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S.  With  Engravings  and  Glossary  of  Scientific 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  6s. 

“  It  is  therefore  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  record  our  appreciation  of  his  ‘  Advanced 
Text-Book  of  Geology.’  We  have  carefully  read  this  truly  satisfactory  book,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  great  facts  of  Geology,  and  written  in  a  truth¬ 
ful  and  philosophic  spirit.” — Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

“  We  know  of  no  introduction  containing  a  larger  amount  of  information  in  the  same  space, 
and  which  wc  could  more  cordially  recommend  to  the  geological  student.” — Athenceum. 

“An  admirable  book  on  Geology.  It  is  from  no  invidious  desire  to  underrate  other  work.s— 
it  is  the  simple  expression  of  justice — which  causes  us  to  assign  to  Mr  Page’s  ‘Advanced  Text- 
Book  ’  the  very  first  place  among  geological  works  addressed  to  students.” — Leader. 
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The  G-eologicalExaminator;  A  Progressive  Series  of  Ques¬ 
tions  adapted  to  the  Introductory  and  Advanced  Text-Books  of  Geology.  Pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  Teachers  in  framing  their  Examinations,  and  Students  in  testing 
their  own  Progress  and  Proficiency.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S.  6d, 

Handbook  of  Geological  Terms,  Geology,  and  Physical  Geo¬ 

graphy.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S.  Second  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Past  and  Present  Life  of  the  Globe :  Being  a  Sketch 

in  Outline  of  the  World’s  Life-System.  By  David  Page,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
“  Text- Books  of  Geology,"  &c.  In  Crown  Octavo,  6s.  With  Fifty  Illustrations, 
Drawn  and  Engraved  expressely  for  this  Work. 


A  Glossary  of  Navigation.  Containing  the  Definitions  and 

Propositions  of  the  Science,  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  Description  of  Instru¬ 
ments.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Harbord,  M.A.,  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge; 
Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor,  Royal  Navy.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams. 
Price  6s. 

A  Nomenclature  of  Colours,  applicable  to  the  Arts  and 

Natural  Sciences,  to  Manufactures,  and  other  Purposes  of  General  Utility.  By 
D.  R.  Hat,  F.R.S.E.  228  examples  of  Colours,  Hues,  Tints,  and  Shades.  Octavo, 
£3,  3s. 

The  Geology  of  Pennsylvania :  A  Government  Survey  ; 

with  a  General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  Essays  on  the  Coal 
Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of  the  Coal-Fields  of  North  America 
and  Great  Britain.  By  Professor  Henry  Darwin  Rogers,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  Seven  large  Maps, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  engraved  on  Copper  and  on  W ood.  In  Three  V olumes. 
Royal  Quarto,  £8,  8s. 


Introduction  to  Meteorology.  By  David  P.  Thomson,  M.D. 

Octavo,  with  Engravings,  14s. 

Pive  Place  Logarithms.  Arranged  by  E.  Sang,  E.R.S.E. 

6d. 

Eortification :  Eor  the  Use  of  Officers  in  the  Army,  and 

Readers  of  Military  History.  By  Lieut.  H.  Ydle,  Bengal  Engineers.  Octavo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  10s.  6d. 

“  An  excellent  manual ;  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class.’’ — British  Army  Despatch. 
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Religion  in  Common  Life ;  A  Sermon  Preached  in  Crathie 

Church,  October  14,  1855,  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cairo,  D.D.  Published  by  Her  Majesty’s  Command.  Bound 
in  cloth,  8d.  Cheap  Edition,  3d. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Caird,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 

Park  Church,  Glasgow,  Author  of  “Religion  in  Common  Life.”  12th  Thousand. 
Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

“  They  are  noble  sermons ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  with  the  cultivated  reader,  they 
will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  being  read,  not  heard.  There  is  a  thoughtfulness  and  depth  about 
them  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated,  unless  when  they  are  studied  at  leisure  ;  and  there 
are  so  many  sentences  so  felicitously  expressed  that  we  should  grudge  being  hurried  away 
from  them  by  a  rapid  speaker,  without  being  allowed  to  enjoy  them  a  second  time.” — Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

The  Book  of  Job.  By  the  late  Rev.  G-eorge  Croly,  B.D., 

Rector  of  St  Stephen,  Walbrook,  Foolscap  Octavo.  4s, 

Lectures  in  Divinity.  By  the  late  Rev.  G-eorge  Hill,  L.D., 

Principal  of  St  Mary’s  College,  St  Andrews.  Stereotyped  Edition.  Octavo,  14s. 
“  I  am  not  sure  if  I  can  recommend  a  more  complete  manual  of  Divinity.” — Dr  Chalmers. 

Vindication  of  Christian  Faith.  By  the  late  John  Inglis, 

D.D.,  Edinburgh.  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Mother’s  Legacie  to  Her  Unhorne  Childe.  By  Mrs 

Elizabeth  Joceline.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Lee.  32mo,  4s.  6d. 

“  This  beautiful  and  touching  legacie.” — Athenceum. 

“  A  delightful  monument  of  the  piety  and  high  feeling  of  a  truly  noble  mother.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from 

the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  Settlement.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  John 
Lee,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes  and 
Appendices  from  the  Author’s  Papers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Lee.  Two 
Volumes,  Octavo,  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 

M'Crie,  D.D.  Foolscap,  4s.  6d. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  M‘Crie,  D.D.  Crown 

Octavo,  6s. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Characters :  Addressed  to  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  King’s  College  at  the  Lecture  on  “Practical  Religion,”  founded  by 
the  late  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Murtle.  By  the  late  Rev.  Duncan  Mearns, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  and  King’s  College  of  Aberdeen. 
Two  Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  12s. 
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Analysis  and  Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Text 

of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Preceded  by  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  Dissertations  on 
the  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  on  the  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Paul,  A.M.  Octavo,  18s. 

Prayers  for  Social  and  Family  Worship.  Prepared  by  a 

Committee  op  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  op  Scotland,  and 
specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Colonists,  Sojourners  in  India, 
and  other  Persons,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  who  are  deprived  of  the  Ordinary  Services 
of  a  Christian  Ministry.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Committee.  Third  Edition. 
In  Crown  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  Is. 

Prayers  for  Social  and  Family  Worship.  Being  a  Cheap 

Edition  of  the  above.  Foolscap  Octavo,  Is.  6d. 

Family  Prayers :  As  Authorised  by  the  General  Assembly 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  with  other  Prayers  by  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Aids  to  Devotion.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Pastoral  Letter  from  the 
General  Assembly  on  Family  Worship.  Crown  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

Diversities  of  Faults  in  Christian  Believers.  By  the  same 

Author.  Foolscap  Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Life,  in  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Perfection. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  B.  Ramsay,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of 
Edinburgh.  Crown  Octavo,  9s. 

On  the  Origin  and  Connection  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 

Mark,  and  Luke  ;  With  Synopsis  of  Parallel  Passages  and  Critical  Notes.  By 
James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the  “Voyage  and  Ship¬ 
wreck  of  St  Paul.”  Medium  Octavo,  16s. 

Theism:  The  Witness  of  Reason  and  Nature  to  an  AU- 

Wise  and  Beneficent  Creator.  By  the  Rev.  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Theology,  St  Mary’s  College,  St  Andrews  ;  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland,  In  One  Volume,  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

“Dr  Tulloch’s  Essay,  in  its  masterly  statement  of  the  real  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  its  logical  exactness  in  distinguishing  the  illustrative  from  the  suggestive,  its  lucid  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  argument,  its  simplicity  of  expression,  is  quite  unequalled  by  any  work  we  have 
seen  on  the  subject.” — Christian  Remembrancer,  January  1857. 

Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 

Warren,  LL.D.,  Incumbent  of  All  Souls,  Manchester.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Octavo,  6s.  6d. 
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Institutes  of  Metaphysic ;  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and 

Being.  By  James  F.  Ferrier,  A.  B.  Oxon.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Political  Economy,  St  Andrews.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 


Lectures  on  Metaphysics.  By  Sir  Williani  Hamilton,  Bart., 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and  Meta¬ 
physical  Philosophy,  Oxford  ;  and  John  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics,  St  Andrews.  Third  Edition.  Two  Volumes, 
Octavo,  24s. 

Lectures  on  Logic.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 

Edited  by  Professors  Mansel  and  Veitch.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Vols.,  24s. 

Thorndale:  or,  the  Conflict  of  Opinions.  By  William 

Smith,  Author  of  “  A  Discourse  on  Ethics,”  &c.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

Grravenhurst ;  or.  Thoughts  on  G-ood  and  Eyil.  By 

William  Smith,  Author  of  ‘Thorndale,’  &c.  In  Crown  Octavo,  price  7s.  6d. 

“  One  of  those  rare  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautiful  thoughts,  deserves  an 
attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal.” — Westminster  Review. 

“  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention,  in  passing,  the  charming  volume  of  subtle  thought 
expressed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of  ‘  Thorndale  ’  has  just  issued  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Gravenhurst ;  or.  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.’  .....  We  will  simply  re¬ 
commend  evep’  reader,  fond  of  thoughtful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  carry  ‘  Graven- 
hurst  ’  with  him  into  some  delightful  solitude.” — Comhill  Magazine. 

A  Discourse  on  Ethics  of  the  School  of  Paley.  By  William 

Smith,  Author  of  “Thorndale.”  Octavo,  4s. 

On  the  Influence  exerted  hy  the  Mind  over  the  Body,  in 

the  Production  and  Removal  of  Morbid  and  Anomalous  Conditions  of  the  Animal 
Economy.  By  John  Glen,  M.  A.  Crown  Octavo,  2s.  6d. 


Descartes  on  the  Method  of  Hightly  conducting  the  Heason, 

and  Seeking  Truth  in  the  Sciences.  Translated  from  the  French.  12mo,  2s. 

Descartes’  Meditations,  and  Selections  from  his  Principles 

of  Philosophy.  Translated  from  the  Latin.  12mo,  3s. 

Speculative  Philosophy  :  An  Introductory  Lecture,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  opening  of  the  Class  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Nov.  1,  1864,  by  John 
Veitch,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Is. 
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The  Book-Hunter,  &c.  By  John  Hill  Burton.  In  Crown 

Octavo.  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 

“  We  have  not  been  more  amused  for  a  long  time  :  and  every  reader  who  takes  interest  in 
typography  and  its  consequences  will  say  the  same,  if  he  will  begin  to  read ;  beginning,  he  wUl 
finish,  and  be  sorry  when  it  is  over.” — Athenteum. 

“  Mr  Burton  has  now  given  us  a  pleasant  book,  full  of  quaint  anecdote,  and  of  a  lively  bookish 
talk.  There  is  a  quiet  humour  in  it  which  is  very  taking,  and  there  is  a  curious  knowledge  of 
books  which  is  really  very  sound.” — Examiner. 

“  One  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  have  ever  read,  abounding  in  quaint  anecdote,  and 
printed  in  appropriate  fashion  on  cream-coloured  paper.  It  is  impossible  anywhere  to  open  the 
book  without  coming  upon  a  ‘good  thing.’  ” — Literary  Budget. 


The  Sketcher.  By  the  Hev.  John  Eagles.  Originally 

published  in  Blackwoods  Magazine.  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

“This  volume,  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  ‘The  Sketcher,’  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  studio  of  every  English  landscape-painter . More  instructive  and  sug¬ 
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